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PREFACE 


This vdiume is at once an.apptal, a message and a 
warning. It is an appeal to rtie better mind of the Muslim 
'League to see and realize the risks inherent in its parti- 
tion proposal and abandon it in the general interest of all 
the people inhabiting this great country. It is a message 
of peace and goodwill to all from a fhan who is recog- 
nized on all hands to be above personal prejudices and 
passions. And, finally, it is a warning, too, — warning of 
the difficult times ahead if both the appeal and the 
message go unheeded. 

It is not in answer to the Muslim League’s recent 
cry of Pakistamthat we find Gandhiji insisting upon regard- 
ing India as one nation. For him India has always iDeen 
one nation. For, even in 1908, rqslying to a hypothetical 
question in Hind Swaraj (Thb Indian Home Rule) whether 
Jthe introduction of foreigners — Muslims, Parsis, Christians 
etc., — had not unmade India as a nation, Gandhiji wrote: 

“India cannot cease to be one nation because people belonging 
• to different religions live in it. The introduction of foreigners 
does not necessarily destroy the nation; they merge in it. A 
country is one nation only when such a condition obtains in it. 
That country must have a faculty for assimilation. India has ever 
been such a country. 

“In reality, there are as many religions as there are individuals; 
but those who are conscious of the spirit of nationality do not 
interfere with one another’s religion. If they d(^ they are not 
fit to be considered a nation. If the Hindus belie’^e that India 
should be peopled only by Hindus, they are living in dreamland. 
The Hindus, the Mahomedans, the Parsis and the Christians who 
have made India their country are fejlow-countrymcn, and they 
will have to live in unity, if oiliy for their own interest. In no 
part of the world are one nationality and one religion synony- 
mous terms; nor has it ever beA so in India.” 

To yet another question as to what he thought 
of the ‘inborn enmity’* between tlie Hindus and the 
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Muslims, as proved by their very pro veth's^- Gahdhiji’s 
reply was: 

“That phrase has been invented Ky our mutual enemy. When 
the Hindus and Mahomedans fought against one afiothel:, they 
certainly spoVe in that strain. They have long since ceased to 
fight. How, then, can there be any inborn enmity ? Pray, 
remember this too, tKat wp did not cease to figh# only after Bri- 
tish occupation. The Hindus* flourished under Muslim sovere- 
igns, and Muslims under the Hindu. Each party recognized 
that mutual fighting was suicidal and that neither party would 
abandon its religion by force of arms. Both parties, therefore, 
decided to live in peace. With the English advent, quarrels 
recommenced. ^ 

“The proverbs you have quoted were coined when both were 
fighting; to quote them now is obviously harmful. Should we 
not remember that many Hindus and Mahomedans (jwn ihe same 
ancestors and the same blood runs through their veins? Do people 
become enemies because they change their religion ? Is the God 
of the Mahomedan different from the God of the Hindu ? Re- 
ligions arc different roads converging to the same point. What 
does it matter that we take different roads so long as we reach the 
same goal ? Wherein is the cause of quarrelling 

The views and sehtimcKts expressed in these lines 
some forty years ago hold good even to-day; for, the 
fundamental principle underlying them is so intrinsically 
sound that it hardly admits of any change whatever. And 
so in the pages of this volume, loo, the reader will find 
Gandhiji consistently and courageously adhering to this 
basic principle, notwithstanding the storm and stress of 
the present unhappy times. 

Some friends there might be who would perhaps 
wish him to resort to some expedient or the other for 
solving the communal tangle. But such friends should 
know th^ 'nothing could possibly induce Gandhiji to 
yielc^ to the dictates of expediency or exigencies of 
time if it meant giving up truth. Truth is everything 
to him. He would ndt pur^chase even Swaraj at the cast 
•of truth, for Swaraj so purchased would be “illusory.” 

It is because he profoundly believes India t6 be one 
nation that he is unable to subscribe to the ‘two-natiohs’ 
theory of the ‘Muslim* League* For him to do so 
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v^ould be l!o (feny l:\is faith of a life-time. The *ve‘ry 
demand* for Pakistan he has characterized as a sin, inas- 
much as it seeks to brea]^ our national unity and culture, 
and introduces an element of perpetual strife. The recent 
tragic happenings in Calcutta, East Bengal, Biliar and 
several other^parts of the country h^ve amply proved, if 
indeed a proof were needed, jvhstt an unmitigated sin it is. 

But whether sin or otherwise, Gandhiji would wish 
everyone of his countrymen to be alive to the reality of the 
existing situation and face it up in the only way it should 
be faced if India is to be spared the misery, the degradation 
and the agony of a civil war. And the ‘only way’ that 
he suggests is the way that a Buddha or a Christ would 
perhaps have suggested under similar circumstances — the 
way of peace, goodwill and love. 

In the midst of the raging conflagration, at a great 
risk to his very life, Gandhiji has taken upon himself the 
arduous task of showing us the way that he treads all by 
himself to-day with God as his only Help. Alone in the 
far-off riot-ravaged villages* of ^ East Bengal, where but a 
few days ago man vied with the beast in becoming more 
‘beastly, Gandhiji goes about his mission of peace in the 
confident hope that his non-violence will eventually 
triumph over the surrounding atmosphere of ‘exaggera- 
tion and falsity’ and help in restoring self-respect and human 
dignity to those who seem to have lost them to-day. And 
he does not propose to leave East Bengal till he feels 
satisfied that “mutual trust has been estaWished between 
the two communities, and the two have resumed the even 
tenor of their life in their villages.” For, as he says, 
“without this there*is neither Pakistan nor Hindustan, — 
'Only slavery awaits India, torn asunder by mutual strife 
and engrossed in barbarity.” Let us, therefore, ’hope 
and pray that Gandhiji’s present attempt succeeds in quen- 
ching the fire of communalism and converting this ‘land, 
of sdrfow’ into one without, sorrow and suffering ! 

A word about the arrangement of articles. The 
reader will please do well to regard«ljiis yolume as but an 
extension of Vol. Ill of*the Series, namely. To The Hindus 



and Muslims. Some articles haye been tj^ken from that 
volume and included in the present one in order to giv^ 
as far as possible, a complete and coherent picture of the 
Pakistan problem as viewed by Gandhiji from tiipe to time. 
At the end, ap^rt from the index, copious appendices have 
also been given which, I am sure, will increase the value 
and utility of the vollime.^ 

January 26, 1947 Anand T. Hingorani 

Independence Day 7, Edmonstone Koad-y Allahabad 
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THE ONLY WAY 


“I .can conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves 
for right government through a series of wrong experi- 
ments, but Ij:annot conceive a people g/pverning themselves 
rightly through a government imposed from without, even 
as the fabled jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with 
feathers borrowed from his elegant companion/’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, 
among other things, the implications* of a Constituent 
Assembly. When he first introduced it in the Congress 
resolutions, I reconciled myself to it because of my belief 
in his^guperior knowledge of the technicalities of demo- 
cracy. But I was not free from scepticism. Hard facts 
have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason 
perhaps, more enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. For, 
I seem to see in it a remedy, which Jawaharlal may not, 
for our communal and other distempers, besides being 
a vehicle for mass, political and other education. 

The more criticism I see of the scheme, the more 
enamoured I become of it. It will be the surest index 
to the popular feeling. It will bring out the best and the 
worst in us. Illiteracy docs not worry me. I would 
plump for unadulterated adult franchise for both men 
and women, /.<?., I would put them all on the register of 
voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do 
not wish to. I would give separate vote to the Muslims; 
but, without giving separate vote, I would, though reluc- 
tantly, give reservation, if required, to every real minority 
according to its nuiperical strength. 

Thus, the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest 
method of arriving at a just solution of the communal 
problem. To-day, wc are unable to ^ay with mathematical 
precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is 
admittedly the oldest representative organization on the 
widest scale, it is open to political and semi-political 
organizations to question, as they do question, its over- 
whelmingly representative tharactet. The Muslim League 
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is undoubtedly the largest prganizatien* .reptfesenting 
Muslims, but several- Muslim bodies — by no means fall 
insignificant — deny its claim to represent them. But the 
Constituent Ass'embly will represent all comipunities in 
their eiact proportion. Except it, there is no other’ way 
of doing full justice to rival claims. Without it, there 
can be no finality fo comrnunal and othef claims. 

Again, the Constituent Assembly alone can produce 
a constitution indigenous to the country and truly and 
fully representing the will of the people. Undoubtedly 
such a constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, 
however imperfect it may be in the estimation of the 
theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be self- 
government has merely to reflect the will of the people 
who are to govern themselves. If they are not prepared 
for it, they will make a hash of it. I can conceive the 
possibility of a people fitting themselves for right govern- 
ment through a series of wrong experiments, but I can- 
not conceive a people governing themselves rightly 
through a government imposed from without, even as 
the fabled jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with 
feathers borrowed from his elegant companion. A dis- 
eased person has a prospect of getting well by personal 
effort. He' cannot borrow health from others. 

I'hc risks of the experiment are admitted. There is 
likely to be impersonation. Unscrupulous persons will 
mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to be run, if we arc to 
evolve something true and big. The Constituent 
Assembly, if it comes into being — as 1 hope it will — as 
a result of an honourable settlement between us and the 
British people, the combined wit of the best men of the 
two nati6ns will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly truly the best mind of India. Therefore, the success 
of the experiment at die present stage of India’s history 
depends upon the intention of the British statesmen 
to part with power, without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganized rebellion. For, I know that India has .be- 
come impatient. I am painfully conscious of the fact 
that India is not yet ready for 'non-violent civil disobe- 
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dienCe op a Inass scale. therefore, I cannot persuade 
the Congress to awstit the time when non-violent action 
is possible, I have no desire to live to, see a dog-fight 
between the two communities. 1 know* for certain that, 
if I -cannot discover a method of non-violent action or 
inaction to the satisfaction of the Congress and there is 
no communsri adjustment, nothing .on earth can prevent 
an outbreak of violence resulting- for the time being in 
hnarchy and red ruin. I hold that it is the duty of all 
communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I 
have ]given my own opinion on it, but I am not tied down 
to the details. When I was nearly through with this 
article, I got the following wire from Syed Abdulla Brelvi: 

“Considerable misapprehensions among minorities (about) Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Strongly urge clarification details, franchise, 
composition, piethods arriving decision.” 

I think I have said sufficient in the foregoing to an- 
swer Syed Saheb’s question.. By Ininorities, he has Mus- 
lims principally in mind as represented by the Muslim 
League. If once the proposition, that all communities 
desire a charter of independence framed by a ‘Constituent 
Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied with any- 
thing else, is accepted, the settling of details surely be- 
comes easy. Any other method must lead to an imposed 
constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an 
indefinite prolongation of Imperialistic rule, sustained 
by the help of those who will not accept the fully demo- 
cratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 

The principal hindrance is undoubtedly^ the British 
fjovfernment. If they can summon a Round Table Con- 
ference, as they propose to do after the War, they can surely 
summon Constituent Assembly, subject to safeguards, 
to the satisfaction of minorities. llie expression ‘satisfac- 
tion of minorities’ may be regarded as vague. It can be 
defined beforehand by agreem*ent. The question thus 
resolves itself into whether the British Government desire 
to part wjfth power and open a new chapter in their own; 
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histqry. I have already shown mat the guestion- of the 
Princes is a red herring across the path. European inte^ 
rests are absolutely safe so long as they are not in conflict 
with ‘the interests of India.’ 'I think this expression 
finds place in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Look at the question from any stand-point you like, 
it will be found that the way to democratic Swaraj lies 
only through a properly cbhstituted Assembly, call it 
by whatever name you like. All resources must, therefore, 
be exhausted to reach the Constituent Assembly before 
direct action is thought of. A stage may be reached 
when direct action may become the necessary prelude to 
the Constituent Assembly. That stage is not yet. ‘ 



LETTER TO QAID-E-AZAM 

• f 

“Y\)ur plan to amalgamate all the parties opposed jto the 
Congress at once gives your movement a national character. 

If you succeed, you will free the country from communal 
incubus anA, in my humble opinion, gisre a lead to the Mus- 
lims and others for which y&u will deserve the gratitude 
not only of the Muslims, but of all the other communities.” 

January i6, 1940. 

Deai Qaid-e-Azam, 

I hate to write ‘Mr.’ before any Indian name. It is 
so unnatural. Hence I have been writing of you as ‘Janab 
Jinnah S^ib’, according to the usage taught me by the 
late Hakim Sahib. ^ But Abul Kalam tells me that in 
the League circles you are always called “Qaid-e-Azam.” 
And you will see from the enclosed^ how the finishing 
touch was giv§n by a telegram I received from Gulbarga. 
I hope you will accept my assurance that what I have done 
has been done in good faith and^out of regard for you. 
If, however, you would have ?ne address you otherwise, 
I shall respect your wishes. 

The purpose of writing this letter is to send you the 
enclosed advance copy of the article I have’ sent to the 
Harijan. I have written it to further the end I have read 
in your recent message and actions. I know that you 
are quite capable of rising to the height required for the 
noble motive attributed to you. I do not mind your 
opposition to the Congress. But your plan to amalgamate 
all the parties opposed to the Congress at once gives your 
movement a national character. If you succeed, you will 
free^ the country from communal incubus# and, in my 
•humble opinion, give a lead to the Muslims and others, 
for which you will deserve the gratitude not only of the 
other Muslims but of all the othe» communities. I hope 
that my interpretation is correct. If I am mistaken, you 
will ^I 5 ase correct me. 

^ Hakim Ajinal Khan. 

See t^e following articlif entitled ^1 Welcome Move, 
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It is purely personal, private, friendly letter. But 
you are free to make public' use> of it if you think 
it necessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 



A WfeLCOME MOVE 


“Nothing can be better than that we should have in the coun- 
try mainly two parties — Congress and non-Congress or„anti- 
Congress, if the latter expression is preferred/' 

On the Deliverance Th^ksgivitig Day, declared by 
Jinnah Sahib, I had the following ' wire from Gulbarga 
Muslims. 

“Deliverance Day greetings, Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah Zindabad.” 

I. took it as a message sent to- ruffle my feelings. The 
senders little knew that the wire could not serve its pur- 
pose. ^hen I received it, 1 silently joined the senders 
in the wish “Long Live Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah.” The 
Qaid-e-Azam is an old comrade. What does it matter 
that to-day we do not see eye to eye in some matters ? 
That can make no difference in my good-will towards him. 

But the Qaid-e-Azam has given me special reason 
for congratulating him. I had tjpie pleasure of wiring 
him congratulations on his * excellent Id-day broadcast. 
And now he commands further congratulations on form- 
ing pacts with parties who are opposed to the Congress 
policies and politics. He is thus lifting the Muslim 
League out of the communal rut and giving it a national 
character. I regard his step as perfectly legitimate. I 
observe that the Justice Party and Dr. Ambedkar’s party 
have already joined Jinnah Sahib. The papers report, 
too, that Shri Savarkar, the President of the Plindu Maha- 
sabha, is to see him presently. Jinnah Sahib himself 
has informed the public that many non-Congress Hindus 
have, expressed their, sympathy with him. I .regard this 
•development as thoroughly healthy. Nothing can be 
better than that we should have in the country mainly 
tw 9 parties — Congress and non-Congress or anti-Congress, 
if the latter expression is preferred. Jinnah Sahib is 
giving fhe word ‘minority’ a .new and good content. 
The Congress majority is made up of a combination of 
Caste Hindus, non-Caste Hindu§, Muslims, Christians, 
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Pafsis and Jews. Therefoie, it is a majority drawn from 
all 'classes, representing a particular body* of 'opinion; and 
the proposed combiilation becomes a minority represent*- 
ing another body of opinion.^ This may any day con- 
vert itself into' a majority by commending itself' to the 
electorate. Such an alignment of parties is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. If the Qaid-e-A2am can 
bring about the combination, not only I but the whole 
of India will shout with one acclamation: “Long Live 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah.” For, he will have brought about 
permanent and living unity for which, I am sure, the 
whole nation is thirsting. 



UNITY V. JUSTICE— I 
% 

“My •belief is unshaken that without communal unity Swaraj 
canhot be attained through non-violence. But unity cannot 
be reached without justice between communities. Muslim 
or any other* friendship cannot be bought with bribery. 
Bribery would itself mean cowa'rflice anji, therefore, violence.” 

A visitor came the other day and said: “You have 
done ^ irreparable injury to India by saying that there is 
no Swaraj without communal unity. .You should say 
instead, that there is no Swaraj without justice between and 
to the different communities.” I reasoned with my 
visitor, but*he would not be consoled. He said: “You 
have offered to sell your soul to win the favour of your 
Muslim friends.” I protested and said: “Surely, you 
know, the world knows, that I would not sell my soul 
to buy India’s freedom. And if I want Muslim friend- 
ship, it is not for personal gratification but for India’s 
sake. You are unjust to me.” My visitor retorted with 
some passion: “I know y6ur , love for the country. 
If I had not known it, I would not have come to you 
specially. But your love has blinded you to the mistake 
you have made and are making. You do not know what 
Hindus say and do. For fear of offending Muslims, 
they suffer because they believe in you. I do beseech 
you to replace ‘unity’ with ‘justice’.” It was no use my 
arguing with my friend. And I had no time. I promised 
to deal with the question in these columns. The promise 
soothed him. I do not know that my answer will. 

My belief is unshaken that without communal unity 
Swaraj cannot be attained through non-violence. But 
unity cannot be reached without justice between com- 
munities. Muslim or any other friendship cannot Be 
bought with bribery. Bribery woisld itself mean cow- 
ardice and, therefore, violence. But if I give more than 
his due* to my brother, I do not- bribe him nor do I do 
any .injustice. I can 'disarm suspicion only by being 
, generous. ^Justice without geneipsitjr may easily be- 
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come Shylock’s justice. S must, however, take ca;:e that 
the generosity is not done at the ei^pensd of the very cause 
for which it iS sought to be done. 

I cannot, therefore, drop the idea of unity or thepffort 
for it. But what is wanted is not so much justice as. 
right * action. Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s reply to nie,^ as 
published in the Press, however, dashes to the ground 
all hope of unity i^ he*refxresents the Muslim mind. His* 
repudiation of the natural meaning I put upon his action 
in making common cause with the different political 
groups has created a unique situation. His pictjire of 
India as a conticyent, containing nations counted accord- 
ing to their religions, • if it is realized, would undo the 
effort the Congress has been making for over half a century. 
But I hope that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s opinion, is, a tempo- 
rary phase in the history of the Muslim League. Muslims 
of the different provinces can never cut themselves away 
from their Hindu or Christian brethren. Both Muslims 
and Christians are converts from Hinduism or are de- 
scendants of converts. They do not cease to belong 
to their provinces because of change of faith. English- 
men who become converts* to Islam do not change their 
nationality. I hope Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah does not re- 
present the considered opinion even of his colleagues. 


^ See Appendix — I. 



UNITY r. JUSTICE— II 

“‘Even* as justice to be justice has to be generous, generosity 
in otder to justify itself has got to be strictly just. There- 
fore, it should not be at the expense of any single interest.” 

j2. In your article Unity v. Justk^ yon say that if you give more 
®than his due to your brother, you neither bribe him nor do you 
do an injustice. You say: "T can disarm suspicion only by being 
generous. Justice without generosity is done at the expense 
of tht very cause for which it is sought to be done.” I submit 
that justice and generosity cannot go hand ia hand. As Dry den 
has rightly observed: ^‘Justice is blind, it knows nobody.” Be- 
sides, you can be generous to the weak, meek and the humble, 
not to one jvho in the arrogance of his strength seeks to coerce 
you into Submission. To give more than his due to such a person 
is not generosity, but cowardly surrender. Though Hindus are 
numerically stronger, their majority, as you yourself have pointed 
out, is only fictitious and actually they are the weaker party. 
Besides, if generqsity is to be shown to the Muslims, the only 
organization that is competent to offer it is the Hindu Mahasabha. 
What right has a third party to be generous to one of the two 
parties to a dispute at the other ^party’s* expense ? 

A. In my article referred to by you, I have dealt 
with general principles, not with particular minorities. 
Even as justice to be justice has to be generous, generosity 
in order to justify itself has got to be strictly just. There- 
fore, it should not be at the expense of any single interest. 
Hence, there cannot be any question of sacrificing some 
minority or minorities for the benefit of any minority. 
You are right again in contending that generosity has 
,to be shown to the weak and the humble, and not to the 
bully. Nevertheless I would say, on behalf of the bully, 
that eyen he is entitled to justice, for immediately you 
.brush aside the bully and be unjust to him, you juStify his 
bullying. Thus, the only safe — ^not to put it higher- 
rule of conduct is to do generous justice, irrespective of 
the cliaracter of the minority. 1 am quite sure that where 
there is * strictest justice, the question of majority and 
minority would not arise. The bully is a portent and 
is an answer to some existing circumstance, as, for in- 
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Stance, cowardice. It i? often forgotten that cowardice 
can be unjust. The fact is ‘that* cowards 'haye no^ sense; 
of justice. They yield only to threat or actual use of force., 
I do not knqw that there is. any question of choice be- 
tween a coward and a bully. The one is a's bad as. the 
other, with this difference that the bully always follows, 
the coward in p5)int of time. 

In a previous issUe, 4* have admitted that the proper 
organization to enter into settlements is the Hindu Maha- 
sabha so far as Hindus are concerned, or any such organiza- 
tion. The Congress endeavours to represent all commu- 
nities. It is not. by design but by the accident of Hindus 
being politically moTe conscious than the others, that 
the Congress contains a majority of Hindus. As his- 
tory proves, the Congress is a joint creatioh of Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, Hindus, led l?y Englishmen, be it said 
to the credit of the latter. And the Congress, in spite 
of all that may be said to the contrary, retains that char- 
acter. At the present moment, a Muslim divine is the 
unquestioned leader of the Congress and for the second 
time becomes its Presidjnt.^ The constant endeavour 
of Congressmen has heen to have as many members 
as possible drawn from the various communities, and, 
therefore, the Congress has entered into pacts for the 
purpose of securing national solidarity. It cannot, 
therefore, divest itself of that function, and, therefore, 
although I have made the admission that the Hindu 
Mahasabha or a similar Hindu organization can properly 
have communal settlements, the Congress cannot and 
must not plead incapacity for entering into political 
pacts so long as it commands general confidence. 

1 MauUna Abul Kalam Azad. 

9 . 



USE OF FORCE AGAINST MUSLIMS 

“The . Congress will not coerce Muslims or any minority. 
That would not be a non-violent approach. The greatest 
coercion is British coercion. And the Congress is impatient 
to get out of that coercion.” 

You talk of complete independence from British and at 
the same time of settling the question of minorities through a 
Constituent Assembly. This means that, if Muslims do not 
listen to you, you would want to use British forces to compel 
them to submit to your will. 

A. 'This question simply ignores my own position 
and, so far as„I know, the Congress position. The Con- 
gress cannot want independence and the use of British 
forces at the same time. But that is not all. The Con- 
gress will not coerce Muslims or any minority. That 
would not be a non-violent approach. The greatest 
coercion is British coercion. And the Congress is im- 
patient to get out of that coercion. My hope in desiring 
a Constituent Assembly is th.rt, whether the Muslims 
are represented by the Muslim League mentality or any 
other, the representatives, when they are face to face 
with the reality, will not think of cutting up India" accord- 
ing to religions, but will regard India as an indivisible 
whole and discover a natii>nal, i.e., Indian, solution of 
even specially Muslim questions. But if the hope is 
frustrated, the Congress cannot forcibly resist the express 
will of the Muslims of India. Needless to say, the Con- 
gress can never seek the assistance of British forces to 
resist the vivisection. It is the Muslims who will impose 
their will by force, singly or with British assistance, on 
an unresisting India. If I can carry the Congress' with 
me, I would not put the Muslims to the trouble of using’ 
force.^ I would be ruled by them, f9r it would still be 

^ The proposal to vivisect India is a contribution to imperialistic 
growth. For, vivisection can only be made by the aid of the British 
bayonet or through a deadly civil war. I hope the Congress will be 
party to neither game. 

— Harijan : Nov. ii, 1939. 
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Indian rule. In other words, ^ the Congress will have only 
a non-violent, approach to every' question and diffiAiltjr 
arising. But, just as it is possible that Muslim representa- 
tives to the Constituent Assembly may wear anqthfer hue 
than" that of the Muslim League, it is also possible that 
the others may be non-Congressmen. In that event,, 
the British will be where they are, only they will be wooed 
by both the parties alternately and will remain the archi- 
tects of India’s destiny. For, then, with the Congress 
swept away, non-violence will be blown to the winds 
and naturally the infinitely superior violence of the 'British, 
aided by the willing co-operation of the wooing party, 
will easily rule India. For, the only force matched against 
British force is that of non-violence, incoi^plete though 
it is, of the Congress. 



MY ANSWER TO QATD-E-AZAM 

“The. (Constituent Assembly, as conceived by me, is not in- 
tended to coerce anybody. Its sole sanction will be an agreed 
solution of conjimunal questions. If there is no agreement, 
the Constituent Assembly will JpQ automatically dissolved.*’ 

« 

• Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah is reported to have said : 

“Mr. Gandhi has been saying for the last 20 years that there 
cannoT; be any Swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity. Mr. Gandhi 
is fighting for a Constituent Assembly. May I point out to 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress that they are fighting for a Consti- 
tuent Assembly which we cannot accept ? Therefore, the idea 
of a Constit*ient Assembly is impractic?blc aittt unacceptable. 
Mr. Gandhi wants a Constituent Assembly for purposes of ascer- 
taining the views of Muslims, and if they do not agree, he would 
then give up all hope and then will agree with us. If there exists 
the will to come to a settlement with the Muslim League, then 
why does not Mr. Gandhi, as I have said more than once, honestly 
agree that the Congress is a Hindu organization and that it does not 
represent anything but the solid body of Hindus ? Why should 
Mr. Gandhi not be proud to say: ‘J[ am a Hindu and the Congress 
is a Hindu body.’ I am not ashamed of saying that I am a Muslim 
and that the Muslim League is the representative of Muslims. 
Why all this camouflage, why this threat of civil disobedience, 
and why this fight for a Cemstituent "Assembly ? Wby should 
not Mr. Gandhi come as a ‘Hindu leader and let me meet him 
proudly representing the Mussalmans ?” 

My position and has been clear. I am proud of 
being a Hindu, but I have never gone to anybody as a 
Hindu to secure Hindu-Muslim unity. My Hinduism 
demands ho pacts. My support of Khi/ajat was uncondi- 
tional. I am no politician in the accepted sense. But 
whatever talks 1 had with Qaid-e-Azam, or aijy other, 
have been on behalf of the Congress which is not a Hindu 
•organizativm. Can a Hindu organization have a Muslim 
divine as President and can its Working Committee have 
4 Muslim members out of 1 5 ? *1 still maintain that there 
is no Sjpar 72 j*vjithout Hindu-Muslim uni ty^. I can never be 

erring to communal unity in his speech before tjje Subjects Com- 
mit^^ at Ramgafh Congress, 1940, XSandhiji sTiid: * 
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pjrty to the coercion of ] 5 luslims. or ar^ -other* minor 
The Constituent Assembly, a*s cdnceived by me, is, nc 
intended to coerce anybody. Its sole sanction will be a 
agreed solution of communal questions. If there is n« 
agreement, the Constituent Assembly will be automatical! 
dissolved. The Constituent Assembly or any body o 
elected representatives can be questioned. But who cai 
question the sole represeritative capacity of the electee 
delegates to the Constituent Assembly ? I cannot under 
stand the Muslim opposition to the proposed Constituen. 
Assembly. Are the opponents afraid that the Muslir 
League will not be elected by Muslim voters ? Do 
not reali2e that any Muslim demand made by the'Mui 
delegates will be irresistible ? If the vast majority 
Indian Muslims feel that they are not one nation \ 
their Hindu and other brethren, who will be able to re 
them ? But, surely, it is permissible to dispute the aun 
rity of the 50,000 Muslims who listened to Qaid-e-Az: 
to represent the feelings of 8 crores of Indian Muslin 

“We are all equal befor^ our Maker — Hindus, Mussalmar 

Parsis, Christians, worshippers of one God. Why, then, do 
fight among ourselves ? 

“We«are all brothers — even the Qaid-e-Azam is my brothe. 
I have meant all that I have said arbout liim, never has a frivolou 
word escaped my lips, and I say that I want to win him ov*^ 
A speaker said that I would not fight until I had won him ov 
and he was right. There was a time when there was not a Mus^ 
whose confidence I did not enjoy. To-day, I have forfeited t, 
confidence and most of the Urdu Press pours abuse on me. E 
I am not sorry for it. It only confirms me in my belief that the 
is no Swaraj without a settlement with the Mussalmans. 

“You will perhaps ask, in that case, why am I talking c 
fight. E do so in order to have a Constituent Assembly w" 
mearfs agreement and settlement. But if the Mussalmans 
have nothing to do with it, I will understand that there is 
settlement. I am also a reader of Quran like them, and I 
tell them that the Quran makes no distinction between ti 
Hindus and the Mussalmans. But if they feel that^ tfiey shou^ 
have the Heaven without the Hindus, I will nof grudge it 
them.” 



MY POSITION 


“As a«man»of non-violence, f cannot forcibly resent the pro- 
posed partition if the Muslims of India really insist upod it. 

But I can never be a willing party to the vivisection. I 
would employ* every non-violent means to prevent it.” 

► Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan has, in his criticism of 
my reply to Qaid-e-Azam, put some questions which 
X .gladly answer. I must adhere to my statement that I 
"We never spoken to anybody on the, communal ques- 
j as. a Hindu. I have no authority. Whenever I 
e spoken to anybody I have spoken as a Congress- 
^1, but pfH;n only as an individual. No Congressman, 
♦ even the President, can always speak as a representa- 
Big things have always Iseen transacted on this 
met by persons belonging to different organizations 
iming together .and tallang informally in their non-re- 
;esentative capacity. I fear that even the answer I 
;n about to give must be taken as .representing nobody 
ut myself. In the present instance, I have reason to 
ay that probably I do not represent any single member 
‘)f the Working Committee. I am answering a§ a peace- 
maker, as a friend (and mjiy I say, brother) of the Mussal- 
lans. 

As a man of non-violence, I cannot forcibly resent 
te proposed partition if the Muslims of India really 
^^^sist upon it. But I can never be a willing party to the 
ivisection. I would employ every non-violent means 
■) prevent it. For, it means the undoing of centuries of 
;)rk done by numberless Hindus and Muslims to live 
, -ether as one natidn. Partition means a patent un- 
th. My whole soul rebels against the idea that 
” nduism and Islam represent two antagonistic cultures 
hd doctrines. To assent to ^uch * doctrine is for me 
■enial of God. For, I believe with my whole soul that the 
"od of tl^e Quran is also the God of the Gita, and that 
are all, no matter by what name designated, children of 
same Ggd. I must rebgl against thaidea that millions 
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of Indians, who were Hindus the other day, changed theit 
njftionality on adopting Islam' as their rdligion. 

But that is my belief. I cannot thrust it dowfl the’ 
throats of the '■Muslims who think that they are a different 
nation. I refuse, however, to believe that the eight crores. 
of Muslims will say that they have nothing in common 
with their Hindu and other brethren. Their mind can 
only be known by a referendum duly made to them on 
that clear issue. Thfe contemplated Constituent Assembly 
can easily decide the question. Naturally, on an issue 
such as this there can be no arbitration. It is purely and 
simply a matter^ of self-determination. I know of no 
other conclusive method of ascertaining the mind of the 
eight crores of Muslims. 

But the contemplated Constituent Assembly will 
have the framing of a constitution as its main function. 
It cannot do this until the communal question is settled. 

I still believe that there can be no Swaraj by non- 
violent means without communal unity. And eight 
crores of Muslims can certainly bar the way to peaceful 
freedom. 

If, then, I still talk of civil disobedience, it is because 
I believe that the Muslim masses want freedom as much 
as the rest of the population of this country. And assum- 
ing that they do not, civil disobedience will be a powerful 
means of educating public opinion — whether Muslim, 
Hindu or any other. It will also be an education of world 
opinion. But I will not embark upon it unless I am, 
as far as is humanly possible, sure that non-violence will 
be observed both in spirit and in the letter. I hope the 
Nawabzada has no difficulty in believing that whatever i^ 
gained by civil disobedience will be gained for all. When 
India gets the power to frame her own constitution, the 
Muslirtis will surely have a decisive voice in shaping theii; 
cfwn future. It will not be, cannot be, decided by the 
vote of the majority. 

Lastly, I suggest to “the Nawabzada that he wrote 
in haste the lines abo\it the President of the‘ Congress. 
For, they are contrary to the history of our own times. 
And he was equally in haste in suggesting that “the sole 
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objective .of the Congress und&r Mr. Gandhi’s fostering 
care has been the revivul of Hinduism and, the imposition 
of riindu culture on all and sundry.”’ My own objective 
is not the issue in the terrible indictment. .‘The objective 
•of the Congress is wholly political. Nothing is .to be 
gained by making statements that are incapable of proof. 
So far as my own objective is concerned, my life is an open 
book. I claim to represent dJ the .cultures, for my reli- 
gion, whatever it may be called, demands the fulfilment 
of all cultures. I am at home wherever I go, for I regard 
all religions with the same respect as my own. 



A BAFFLING SITUATION 

*‘I 4 o not believe that Muslims, when it comes to a matter of 
actual decision, will ever want vivisection. Their good 
sense will prevent them. Their self-interest will deter them. 
Their religion will forbid the obvious suicide which the parti- 
tion would mean.” 


A question has been put to me: 


“Do you intend to start general civil disobedience a-lthough 
Qaid-e-Azam Jin^ah has declared war against Hindus and has 
got the Muslim League to pass a resolution favouring vivisection 
of India into two ? If you do, what becomes of your formula 
that there is no Swar'aj without communal unity ?” 

I admit that the step taken by the Muslim League at 
Lahore creates a baffling situation. ^ But I do not regard 
it so baffling as to make civil disobedience an impossibility. 
Supposing that the Congress is reduced to a hopeless 
minority, it will still be open to it, indeed it may be its 
duty, to resort to civil disobedience. The struggle will 
not be against the majority,* it will be against the foreign 
ruler. If the struggle "succeeds, the fruits thereof will 
be reaped as well by the Congress as by the opposing^ 
majority. ' Let me, however, say in parenthesis that, un- 
til the conditions I have mentioned for starting civil dis- 
obedience are fulfilled, civil disobedience cannot be start- 
ed in any case. In the present instance, there is nothing 
to prevent the Imperial Rulers from declaring their will in 
unequivocal terms that henceforth India will govern her- 
self according to her own will, not that of the Rulers as 
has happened hitherto. Neither the Muslim League nor" 
any other party can oppose such a declaration. For, the 
Muslims will be entitled to dictate their own terms'. Up- 
less the rest of India wishes to engage in internal fratricide, 
the others will have, to submit to Muslim dictation if the 
Muslims will resort to it. T know no non-violent method 


of compelling the ob edie nce of eight crores of Muslims 

1 For Lahore^ 1940) of the Muslim Lfeague, 

see A^ppendix — II. W ^ ^ 
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tb the'wSl of th^ rest of India, "however powerful a majo- 
rity, the cest may represent. The Muslims must have 
the same right of self-determination that the rest of India 
has.* We are at present a joint family.. Any member 
may claim a division. 

Thus, so far as I am concerned, my proposition that 
there is no Snmraj without communal unity holds as good 
to-day as when I first enuncla*ted*it in 1919. 

* But civil disobedience stands on a different footing. 
It is open even to one single person to offer it, if he feels 
the call. It will not be offered for the Congress alone 
or for any particular group. Whatever benefit accrues 
from it, will belong to the whole of India. The injury, 
if there is any, will belong only to the civil disobedience 
party. * 

But I do not believe that Muslims, when it comes to 
a matter of actual decision, will ever want vivisection. 
Their good sense will prevent them. Their self-interest 
will deter them.* Their religion will forbid the obvious 
suicide which the partition would mean. The “two- 
nation” theory is an untruth. , The «vast majority of Mus- 
lims of India are converts to Isltfm or are descendants of 
.converts. They did not become a separate nation as soon 
as they became converts. A Bengali Muslim speaks the 
same tongue that a Bengali Hindu does, eats the same food, 
has the same amusements as his Hindu neighbour. They 
dress alike. I have often found it difficult to distinguish 
by outward sign between a Bengali Hindu and a Bengali 
Muslim. The same phenomenon is observable, more 
or less, in the South among the poor who constitute 
the masses of India. When I first met the late Sir Ali 
Imam, I did not kn^w that he was not a Hindu. His 
sj^eech, his dress, his manners, his food were fh<^,same as 
of the m.ijority of the Hindus in whose midst I found hipi. 
His name alone betrayed him. Not even that with 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah. For, hisrfiame could be that of any 
Hindu.. .When I first met him, I did not know that he 
was a Muslim. I came to knovf his religion when I had 
his full name given to me. His nationality was written 
in his face rand manner. The reader will *be surprised to 
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kpow that for days, if not months, I us^d t9 think of the 
late Vithalbhai. Pate] as a Muslim, as he used to sport a 
beard and a Turkish cap. The Hindu law of inheritance 
governs many Muslim groups. Sir MahomacJ Iqbal used 
to speak with pride of his Brahmanical descent. Iqbal' 
and Kitchlew are names common to Hindus and Muslims. 
Hindus and Muslims of India are not two rl^tions. Those 
whom God has made one, man will never be able to divide. 

And is Islam such an exclusive religion as Qaid-e- Azam 
would have it ? Is there nothing in common between 
Islam and Hinduism or any other religion ? Or, i^ Islam 
merely an enemy’’ of Hinduism ? Were the Ali Brothers 
and their associates wrong when they hugged Hindus 
as blood-brothers and saw so much in common between 
the two ? I am not now thinking of individual Hindus 
who may have disillusioned the Muslim friends. Qaid-e- 
Azam has, however, raised a fundamental issue. This is 
his thesis: 

“It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends 
fail to understand the^real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They 
are not religions in the sfrict’ sense of the word, but are, in fact, 
different and distinct social orders, and it is a dream that the 
Hindus and Muslims can ever evolve a common nationality. 
This micconception of one Indian nation has gone far beyond 
the limits and is the cause of most of our troubles and will lead 
India to destruction if we fail to revise our notions in time. 

“The Hindus and Muslims have two different religious philo- 
sophies, social customs, literatures. They neither inter-marry, 
nor interdine together, and, indeed, they belong to different 
civilizations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and 
conceptions. Their aspects on life and of life are different. It 
is quite clear that Hindus and Mussalmans derive their inspira- 
tion from different sources of history. They have different 
epics, thcc'r heroes are different, and thfey have different episodes. 
Very bften the hero of one is a foe of the other and, likewise, 

• their victories and defeats overlap. To yoke together two such 
nations under a single State, one as a numerical minority and 
the other as majority, musf lead to growing disco iiterkt and 
final destruction of any fabric that may be so built up for the 
government of such a State.” 

He does npt say some Hindus are bad; he says Hindus 
as such have nothing in comnibn with Muslims. I make ‘ 
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bold to Say jtha^ he and diose who think like him are 
.rendering* no service to Islam; they- are misinterpreting 
the message inherent in the very word Islam. I say this 
because, I feel deeply hurt it what is now going on in the 
name ’of the Muslim League. I should be failing *in my 
duty, if I did not warn the Muslims of India against the 
untruth that Is being prop^te^ amongst them. This 
vjarning is a duty because I have faithfully served them 
in their hour of need and because Hindu-Muslim unity 
has been and is my life’s mission. 



HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
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'‘Religions are not for separating men from one another, 
they are meant to bind them. It is a misfortune that to-day 
they are so distorted that they have become 4a potent cause 
of strife and mutual slaughtiir.” 

Thus writes a Khan Bahadur from Delhi: 

“In your article in t-larijan of April 6 , you observe as follows: 

‘I should be failing in my duty if I did not warn the Mussal- 
mans against the untruth that is being propagated amongst 
them. This warning is a duty because I have faithfully serv- 
ed them in their hour of need and because Hindu-Muslim 
unity has been and is my lifers mission.’ 

“I will request you to consider the Hindu-Muslim problem 
from our point of view. The stumbling block to any negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the communal question has been the 
refusal of the Congress to recognize the All-*India Muslim League 
as the authoritative and sole representative body of the Indian 
Mussalmans. The Congress claims that it speaks for whole 
India and that it h^s on ks rolls a considerable number of 
Mussalmans. The very tact that the Congress had made several 
attempts to come to terms with Mr. Jinnah shows that it is jiot 
fully confident of its representative character, as far as the Mussal- 
mans are concerned. But do you not honestly feel that the 
Congress Mussalmans are the real stumbling block in the way* 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, and that it is for their sake that the 
Congress is not making a serious effort to solve the problem ? 
Believe me, they are a lazy lot who are enjoying their present posi- 
tion because they are in the Congress. 

“You know what the Muslim masses did to your President 
in Calcutta where for years he had been leading Id prayer. You«^ 
also know that they have no courage to address a Muslim 
meeting ,to convert the Mussalmans •^to their point of view. 
You •blame the British for creating Princes, Moderates a©d 
Khan Bahadurs like me. You blame the British for trying to" 
create another Ulster in India. Lias not the Congress created 
equivalent Moderated and JChan Bahadurs in Azads, Asaf Alis 
and Kidwais ? Is not the action of the Congress tantamount 
to creation of a Muslim IJlster. 

“You may cite the case of Mr. Asaf Ali succeeding in the 
municipal elections of Delhi. I may inform you that but for a 
division in the PfovinLial LeagiJc and bad handlirig of the situ-" 
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atiori, Mr. ^saf would have never won the election. I rpay 
inform you that even a*^ it is, when Delhi Co.ngress wanted to 
cdittest the municipal elections as a party, Mr. Asaf Ali, who is 
nc4W a member of the Congress Working Comnfittee, had declin- 
ed tOitake«a Congress ticket. Therefore, Mr. Asaf Ali’s election 
was* not a test case; and if you pardon my saying so, evtn now 
let Mr. Asaf Ali re-seek election on a Congress ticket, and I am 
confident tha» any League candidate would defeat him. You 
will thus realize that your beirt^ baffled by the Lahore Resolu- 
tion of the League is not justified when Mussalmans have ceased 
to trust in your life’s mission regarding Hindu-Muslim unity. 
On the other hand, they are convinced that the sole aim of the 
Congress, for the last ten years at least, has been to divide and 
rule the Mussalmans. I will beg of yo\» to reconsider your 
attitude towards the League. Pleasfe don’t trust the Congress- 
site Mussalmans, for they are not only the ‘Mir Jafars’ amongst 

us, but the tnemies of Hindu-MusJim accord and India’s freedom.” 

• 

Just now, I am inundated with letters of protest 
from Muslim friends. Most writers do not argue. They 
give themselves satisfaction by abusing. Pyarelal, who 
opens and deals with the daily post, gives me only those 
letters which he thinks I should see. Of these, I take 
notice of those I think I must. In .some cases, I answer 
them privately. Therefore, correspondents who never 
receive acknowledgment either through Harijan or the 
post should know the reason. 

There are some Muslim letters of sympathy, too. 
One of them says that in his house he has to listen to 
wildest criticism of me. No adjective is too bad to use. 
Much criticism he knows to be false. What is he to do, 
he asks. Is he to leave the house, or is he to engage in 
endless disputation and convert his house into a bear- 

g rden ? I have advised my correspondent neither to 
ive the house nor tq engage in a discussion. If he can, 
l\e may put in a mild word when he knows thlt tnanifest 
falsehood is being uttered and believed. 

The correspondence in my possession and the Urdu 
Press cuttings from journals owned by Muslims go to show 
that J[ am believed to be the arch-enemy of Islam and 
Indian Muslims*. If I was at onfe time acclaimed as their 
greatest friend and suffered the praise, I must suffer, too, 

’ to be described as an enemy. Truth fis Tenown only to 
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God. I am confident that in nothing that; I im doing, 
saying or thinking, .1 am their enemy. They are Wood- 
brothers and jvill remain so, though they may disown me 
ever so much*. 

Now, for the Khan Bahadur’s letter. 

I have never understood the reason behind the de- 
mand for the recognition Ijy the Congress bf the All-Tndia 
Muslim League as the sole and authoritative Muslim body. 
Why should such an admission be demanded or expected ? 
How is it compatible with a genuine desire for a settle- 
ment ? 

The Congress atte^npts to represent all. But it has 
never demanded recognition as such from anybody. The 
all-India status has to be deserved. But "vyhether it be 
deserved or not, admission thereof is a superfluity. The 
Congress has never claimed that it represents the whole 
of Indian Muslims. It has not claimed to represent any 
single community wholly. But it does claim to represent 
every single national interest irrespective of class, caste, 
colour or creed. Even that need not be admitted by those 
who deal with it. It should be sufficient consolation to 
each party that it is considered by the other important 
enough to seek friendship with. 

The Congress has always frankly admitted that it has 
not on its register as many Muslims as it would like. But 
it has been proud to have had the support of many emi- 
nent Muslims. Hakim Sahib Ajmal Khan was the tallest 
among them. Qaid-e-Azam himself was a great Congress- 
man. It was only after Non-co-operation that he, like 
many other Congressmen belonging to several commu- 
nities, left it. Their defection was purely political. They 
disliked direct action. 

It 4s wrong to swear at tne Nationalist Muslims 
simply because they are attached to the Congress. If 
they become members of the League, they will become 
worthy Muslims! My correspondent simply doe? not 
know how much Congress Muslims are trying ^to bring 
about unity. When unity is re-established, as it. must 
be, I have no, doubt that Nationalist Muslims will get 
their due both from ‘Hindus* and Muslims. 
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It is torture gf truth to suggest that they are so magy 
Mir Ufarsk They are betraying neither Islam nor India. 
’They are as true Muslims according to their lights as 
members of the League claim to be. It is. equal torture 
’of truth to suggest that the Congress is following the 
British method of divide and rule. The Congress is a 
political party ^ith one single aim. It would be a bad 
day for India if the Congress *could be proved to have 
mban motives. Is it mean to woo Muslim opinion by the 
fairest means imaginable ? Rightly or wrongly, the Con- 
gress does not believe in water-tight compartments on 
a communal basis. If religion is allowed to be, as it 
is, personal concern and a matter between God and man, 
there are many dominating common factors between the 
two which will compel common life and common action. 
R.eligions are not for separating men from one another, 
they are meant to bind them. It is a misfortune that 
to-day they are so distorted that they have become a 
potent cause of ‘strife and mutual slaughter. 

It will, perhaps, now be clear why I can have no con- 
cern with Asaf Ali Sahib’s ca^e. I 'would grant that he 
would be beaten in a contest betv^een him and a Leaguer. 
Let it be further granted that such will be the case in the 
majority of such contests. It will in no way weaken my 
position. It will prove the superior organizing ability of 
the League and its popularity among the Muslims. I 
have not doubted either. My case is incredibly simple. 
I must not be called upon to make any admission about 
the status of the League before thinking of unity through 
the League. I must not be disloyal to the Muslim nation- 
'alists, however insignificant they may be considered to 
be. I ask the Khan .Bahadur, the writer of the letter 
upder 'discussion, to exert his influence to brirfg the two 
‘communities together. 
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“pfow I wish the beautiful truth embedded in these verses 
will be taken to heart by every one of us. Is not the Pakistan 
movement a denial of the obvious truth ?” 

f • * 

I gladly publish the following sent to me by Advocftte 
Rustomji Andhyarujina of Bombay: 

“In the latest issue of Harijan^ while dealing with the letter of a 
Khan Bahadur from Delhi, you write the following lines of eternal 
truth: 

‘Religions are not for separating men from one another, 

they are meant to bind them.^ 

“These lines remind me of the immortal words of a famous 
Persian poet put into the mouth of God who addresses Moses 
in verse 14 of the poem, vi^,y 

‘Thou hast come to this earth to unite; thou hast not come 

to this earth to separate.’ 

“Original: 

harae Vast kardan amadi 

Na harae Fasl kardan amadi, 

“I give below a faithful translation of the whole poem in 
order to show the beauty and the grandeur of the truth con- 
tained in the above verse: 

“Moses once saw on the road a shepherd who was exclaiming 

thus: 


‘Oh, God Almighty ! 

Tell me where Thou art, so that I may become 

Thy servant, stitch Thy heavy shpes, comb Thy hair, 

Thy hand, rub Thy feet, and sweep the floor for Thee 
to sleep. 

If Thou wouldst fall ill in future, like Thy kith and kin, I 
would grieve for Thee. 

Oh, My Lord I my lift is sacrificed to Thee, together with 
my children and all the property that I ownr 

Aye, all my sheep are sacrificed‘'to Thee: every tall of ^haeha^ 
of rpine addressed to my way-ward sheep is for Thy 
rcmembfance‘ I’ 
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“In this strain that shepherd wa% speaking when Moses spoke 
ip him thus? ‘V(fhom act thou addressing ?’ 

‘^e replied: ‘I am addressing Him who created us, the One 
from whom became manifest .this earth and this.*revolving celes- 
tial globe ^charkh),' 

“Moses exclaimed: ‘Alas, thy head has become arrogant and 
discourteous; ihou hast ceased to be a Mussalman; thou hast 
turned an infidel. 

‘If tho 4 dost not tie up (stop) these words in thy palate, the 

fire (of Hell) will spread out and consume the whole world/ 

“The poor shepherd cried in agony: ‘Oh Moses, thou hast 
stitched my mouth; the repentance that thou hast caused in me 
has consumed my soul.* 

“He tore his robe into tatters, heaved a burning sigh, set his 
face towarcis the forest and disappeared in its midst. 

“A voice reached Moses from God saying: ‘Why didst thou 
separate My slave from Me ? 

*Thou hast come to this earth to unite; thou hast not come to this 

earth to separate, 

‘Knowest thou that We do not sec thp exterior nor the words; 

Wc see (3nly the interior and %hc real thing.’ 

“No sooner did Moses hear these words of censure from the 
Almighty God than he ran after the shepherd in the thickness 
of the wood. 

“At last, Moses was able to find him out in the wilderness. 
The Prophet told him: ‘Good news for thee I for, God has 
given me permission to tell thee, do not worry about the con- 
ventional modes and forms whilst addressing Me, but instead 
speak out whatever thy narrow heart prompts thee to speak.’” 

— From Masnavi-e-Molavi 

How I wish the beautiful truth embedded in these 
^verses will be taken to heart by every one of us. * Is not 
the Pakistan movement a denial of the obvious truth ? 
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“Religion binds man to God and man to man.' Does 
Islam bind Muslim only to Muslim and antagonize the Hindu ? 

Was the message of the Prophet peace only for and between 
Muslims and war against Hindu or non-Muslims ? . . . . 
Those who are instilling tills poison into the Muslim mind 
are rendering the greatest disservice to Islam.” 

The partition proposal has altered the face of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. I have called it an untruth. 
There can be no compromise with it. At the same time 
I have said that, if the eight crores of Muslims desire it, 
no power on earth can prevent it, notwithstanding oppo- 
sition violent or non-violent. It cannot come by honour- 
able agreement. 

That is the political aspect of it. But what about 
the religious and the moral which are greater than the 
political ? For, at the bottom of the cry for partition is 
the belief that Islam is an exclusive brotherhood, and 
anti-Hindu. Whether it is against other religions, it is 
not stated. The newspaper cuttings in which partition is 
preached, describe Hindus as practically untouchables. ' 
Nothing good can come out of Hindus or Hinduism. To 
live under Hindu rule is a sin. Even joint Hindu-Muslim 
rule is not to be thought of. The cuttings show that 
Hindus and Muslims are already at war with one another 
and that they must prepare for the final tussle. 

Time was when Hindus thought that Muslims were 
the natural enemies of Hindus. But as is the case with 
Hinduism, ultimately it comes to^^terms with the enemy 
and m^k6s friends with it. The process had not been 
cpmpleted. As if nemesis had overtaken Hinduism^ 
the Muslim League started the same game and taught that 
there could be no Blending of the two cultures. In this 
connection I have just read a booklet by Shri i\tulanand 
Chakrabarti, which shows that qyer since the, contact of 
Islam with Hinduism, there has been an attempt on the 
part of the best mind of both to see the good points of 
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each other, and to emphasize inherent similarities rather 
than seeming' di’ssimilarities. The author has shown 
Islami«* history in India in a favourable light. If he has 
stated, the truth and nothing but the truth, It is a reveal- 
ing booklet which all Hindus and Muslims may, read 
with profit. He has secured a very favourable and rea- 
soned preface fjom Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan and several 
other Muslim testimonials. If the evidence collected 
thrre reflects the true evolution of Islam in India, then 
the partition propaganda is anti-Islamic. 

Religion binds man to God and man to man. Does Islam 
bind Muslim only to Muslim and antagonize the Hindu ? 
Was the message of the Prophet peace only for and 
between Muslims and war against Hindus or non-Muslims? 
Are eight crores of Muslims to be fed with this which I can 
only describe as poison ? Those who are instilling this 
poison into the Muslim mind are rendering the greatest 
disservice to Islam. I know that it is not Islam. I 
have lived with and among Muslims not for one day, 
but closely and almost uninterruptedly for twenty 
years. Not one Muslim taught me, that Islam was an 
anti-Hindu religion. 
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“I know this touch-me-not-ism is deep-rooted la Hyiduism 
as ft is practised to-day. But there is no reason why it should 
be tolerated by Congressmen. If they will be correct in their . 
behaviour, they will pave the way for a radicabtransformation 
of Hindu society.” 

Several correspondents protest against my referring 
to the arguments advanced in favour of partition. They 
say that Islam is not exclusive, and that it teaches universal 
brotherhood anef toleration. I have never denied this 
claim. It was because of my knowledge of Islain that I 
felt grieved over the arguments which gOt,to prove the 
contrary. Almost every Muslim writing I take up now- 
a-days contains disparagement of Hindus and Hinduism. 
It cannot be otherwise, if the case for partition is to 
be proved. But my correspondents are angry when I 
point out the anomaly. They say I have hastily come to 
the conclusion from isolated writings of unimportant 
Muslims. Unfortunately, the arguments referred to by me 
have proceeded from important Muslims. 

But where the writers score over me is in regard to 
Hindu untouchability. They say in effect: “ You 
should be ashamed of bringing the charge of untouch- 
ability against the Muslim League. First cast out the 
beam from the Hindu eye before you attempt to deal 
with the mote in the Muslim eye. Has not the Hindu 
maintained for a thousand years complete boycott of Mus- 
lims ? He will not drink or eat with him. He will 
not inter-marry. He will not even let his house to him. 
Can you .conceive a more effective isolation of a whole 
community than the Hindu has carried out ? Will i, 
riot be a just nemesis if the Muslim now turns round an • 
pays you in your o-wn coin ?” 

I have admitted as much. Whatever the Muslims do ’ 
way of retaliation will be richly deserved by IBndus. 
question was and is, should they do so ? Does it be^ 
a great politidal patty to play upon religious, prejudit 
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Whatevei; th^ Muslim League does or does not do, 
it bthoves* thoughtful Hindus to take note of the deserved 
taunt "’dnd purge Hinduism of its exdusivejiess. It will 
not tfe protected by artificial barriers which -have no sanc- 
‘tion in ancient Hinduism or reason. Well did Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad say the other day how sick he was of 
hearing the cry'* at railway statipns of Hindu and Muslim 
tea or water. I know this "touch-me-not-ism is deep- 
rooted in Hinduism as it is practised to-day. But there 
is no reason why it should be tolerated by Congressmen. 
If they* will be correct in their behaviour, they will pave 
the way for a radical transformation of Hindu society. 
The message of anti-untouchability does not end in merely 
touching the so-called untouchables. It has a much 
deeper meaning. 



PAKISTAN AND CONSTITUENT ASSEMBDY 

“When we have learnt wisdom, we shall cease to think in 
terms of separate electorates and two nations. I believe in 
the innate goodness of human nature. I, tRerefore, swear 
by the Constituent Assembly.” 

Q, The ‘two-nations’ theory is by way of a counter-blast to the 
demand for a Constituent Assembly which is about as absurd 
as the other thing. To me, the idea of a Constituent Assembly 
ignores the existing conditions. 95 per cent of our people are 
illiterate, and nearly ceAt per cent are swayed by religious pre- 
judices; and then there is the additional factor of corruption. And 
the fatal objection to a Constituent Assembly is'-.that without a 
genuine desire on the part of the majority to give effect to safe- 
guards, the best of these are bound to prove unreal. 

A. Surely, you. cannot speak of the Constituent 
Assembly side by side with Pakistan. The latter is wrong, 
as I conceive it, in every way. There is nothing wrong 
in the idea of a Constituent Assembly. At its worst, 
dangers surround its formation. Every big experiment 
is beset with dangers. These risks must be taken. Every 
effort shpuld be made to minimize them. But there 
seems to me to be nothing like a Constituent Assembly 
for achieving the common purpose. I admit the diffi- 
culty for illiteracy. Indeed, adult suffrage was intro- 
duced at the instance of Muslim Nationalists including the 
late Ali Brothers. The danger of corruption is also there. 
The greater the organization the less felt is the effect 
of corruption, because it is so widely distributed. Thug”, 
in the Congress there are much coj'ruption and jealousy, 
but they are confined to those few who run the machinery. 
But the vast body of Congressmen are untouched by^ 
these defects, though they profit by the good the Congress 
does. The danger '■you jnention about s^^guards- will 
be reduced to the vaniship|g point if tl)^ come, through 
a Constituent Assembly. For, s^eguards laid»down by 
representatives elected by the adult Muslim population 
will depend for their safety not'on the goodwill or honesty 
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of .the majoHty, but bn the strength of the awakened 
MusKai masses. Fatality really attaches to your wrong, 
conception of the majority, /lot to a Constituent Assembly. 
There. is* a rhajority of Hindus undoubtedly, but we observe 
that in popular political assemblies, parties are not rigidly 
divided according to religious opinions, but they are 
according to political and other opinions. The curse of 
communalism became intensified by the introduction of 
separate electorates. The cry for partition is the logical 
outcome, but it is also the strongest condemnation of 
separate electorates. When we have karnt wisdom, we 
shall cease to think in terms of separate electorates and 
two nations. I believe in the innate goodness of human 
nature. I, llierefore, swear -by the Constituent Assembly. 
The Muslim vote will surely decide the issue so far as 
.their special interest is concerned. Arguing communally, 
therefore, the fear, if there is any about a Constituent 
Assembly, should surely be on the part of the Hindus. 
For, if the Muslim vote goes in favour of partition, they 
have either to submit not tojone bat many partitions or 
to a civil war. As things are, all satisfy themselves by 
parsing resolutions and seeing their names in print. In 
practice, all of us remain where we are in a state of sub- 
jectiop. A Constituent .Assembly is a reality. It will 
not be a debating or legislative, irresponsible body. By 
registering its final decision, it will decide the fate of 
millions of human beings. You may oppose it. If you 
are successful in your opposition, there is the dread pros- 
pect of anarchy, not an orderly civil war. There seems 
*to me to be no solution of the painful deadlock except 
through a Constituent Assembly. 



AN pNGLISH SUGGESTION 

‘‘Pakistan cannot be worse than foreign domination, I 
have lived under the latter, though not willingly. If God 
so desires it, I may have to become a helple^ witness to 
the undoing of my dream. • tBut I do not believe that the 
Muslims really want to dismember India.” 

An English friend writes thus: 

“It is still reasonable at present to proceed on the assumption 
that the Muslims would -accept something a good deal less than 
‘Pakistan.’ But the trouble is that the longer the time that 
elapses without any compromise solution being reached, the 
stronger and more insistent will be the cry for Takistan,’ so 
that in the end civil war or partition will be the only alterna- 
tives. I think the view held by some that there is nothing to 
be done but to wait upon events is fatal. It is up to the British 
now to use all their powers of persuasion and statesmanship 
to compel the parties to settle. 

“The crux of the matter is, who is to control power at the 
Centre — Hindus or ftiuslims*? Over this the Congress must 
be prepared to make ^rcat concessions. The principles of 
parliamentary democracy and majority rule must be jettison- 
•ed. They are not applicable when two distinct civilizations 
have got to lie down together. Majority rule from the Muslim 
point of view will mean or, at any rate, contain the menace of 
the dominance of one civilization over the other. If the Con- 
gress do not recognize this quickly, I am afraid that partition 
will become, if not the only alternative, the best one — which 
will give you an idea of how bad the other alternatives will be I 

“If the Congress can be brought to see the need for great 
•concessions on this point, I am sure compromise solutions can 
be found. I hold this necessity to be vital.” 

Of^cemrse, the British Government can do* much. 
TJiey have done much by force. They can make the 
parties come to a solution by force. But they need not 
go so far. What th^ hav,e done hitherto is to prevjent a 
proper solution. In proof of my statement, I commend 
the esteemed correspondent to the columns of’ Har/jan. 
The only thin^ the British Government have to do* is to 
'Change their attitude. Wilb they? They < can retain 
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their liolcl on India oqly by a policy of divide and rule. 
A 'living 'unity between Muslims and Hindus is fraught 
with danger to their rule. It would mean an end of it. 
Therefqre,.it seems to me ‘that a true soliftion will come 
with the end of the rule, potentially, if not in Ret. 

What can be done under the threat of Pakistan? 
If it is not a "threat but a desirable goal, why should it 
ije prevented ? If it is undesirable and meant only for 
the Muslims to get more under its shadow, any solution 
would be an unjust solution. It would be worse than 
no solution. Therefore, I am entirely for waiting till 
the menace is gone. India’s independence is a hvitlg 
thing. ’ No make-believe will suit. The whole world is 
in the thro^ of a new birth. Anything done for a tem- 
porary ^ain would be tantamount to an abortion. 

I cannot think in terms of narrow Hinduism or 
' narrow Islam. I am wholly uninterested in a patch- work 
solution. India js a big country, a big nation composed 
of different cultures, which are tending to blend with 
one another, each complementing the rest. If I must 
wait for the completion of the process, I must wait. It 
may not be completed in my day. I shall love to die 
•irf the faith that it must come in the fulness of time. I 
should be happy to think that I had done flothing to 
hamper the process. Subject to this condition, 1 would 
do anything to bring about harmony. My life is made 
up of compromises, but they have been compromises 
that have brought me nearer the goal. Pakistan can- 
not be worse than foreign domination. I have lived 
under the latter, though not willingly. If God so desires 
it, I may have to become a helpless witness to the undoing 
of my^dream. But I do not believe that the Mijslims really 
want to dismember India. 
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^‘The demand'for partition puts in end to all efforts for, unity 
for •the time being. I hold that communal understanding 
is not a pre-requisite to the British doing justice on their part. 
t)C^hcn they feel that they want to recognize India’s right of 
self-determination, all the difficulties that they put forth as 
obstacles in their path will melt away like ice before the sun’s 
rays.” 

A. God-fearing political friend^ among several other' things^ 
xvrote to Gandhiji ^regarding the Hindu- Aluslim problem as 
folloivs: 

“Again wc have to solve the Hindu-Mu- lim 'problem. For 
that we should call a conference of all the communal leaders 
and party leaders. If we make an effort beforehand, we might 
become united by the time the Government is willing to calf 
the Constituent Assembly. No time should be lost. The 
demands of the Mussalmans will mount up as the time goes on. 
I am certain God will help us to attain unity, if we try for it in 
right earnest and witjiout delay. God has put the reins of the 
country in your hands; you alone can make or mar her fate.” 

Replying to the above in an article ^;?/i//(?JNon-Co-operation, 
Gandhiji ivrote: 

Hindu-Muslim unity is a morsel by itself. But my 
friend is on the wrong track when he suggests that unity 
should be hastened for fear of Muslims raising their de- 
mands. Demands against whom ? India is as much 
theirs as anybody clse’s. The way to unity lies through 
just demands once for all, not through ever-increasing 
demands, whether just or unjust. The demand for 
partition ppts an end to all effort for unity for the time 
being, d hold that communal understanding is not a 
pre-requisite to the British doing justice on their pntt. 
When they feel that they want to recognize Indians right 
of self-determination, all ^he difficulties that they put 
forth as obstacles in thgir path will melt away ‘like ice 
before the sun's rays. The right of self-dete‘rmination 
means the rights of ^determinatiqn by every grojip and ulti- 
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inately •every individual. The clemand for a Constitue;^t 
Assembly .presumes that the determination, of the groups 
and individuals will coincide. Should it happen other- 
wise ‘and partition becomes the fashion, either we shall 
•have pattitibn or partitions rather than foreign rule, or 
we shall continue to wrangle among ourselves and submit 
to foreign rule, or else have a proper civil war. Any- 
way, the present suspense cinnot continue. It has to 
efid one way or the other. I am an optimist. I have 
every hope that when we come to grips, Hindus, Muslims, 
and alk others will throw in their weight in favour of 
India which all will claim as their own. 



THE HINDU-MUSLIM QUESTION 

“India is a p*oor country full of Hindus and Mussalmans and 
others staying in every corner o? it. To divide it' into two is 
worse than anarchy. It is vivisection which cannot be toleraited.” 

In bis closing speech before the Congress Working Committee 
at Bombay, Gandhiji referred to the Hindu-Muslim question as it 
had been raised during the debate, and said: 

If a conflict is there in store for us, who can prevent 
it ? We have to be prepared even for anarchy and chaos, 
but we must have the faith that non-violence cannot 
result in chaos. But if somehow disorders take place, 
they will be a test of our non-violence. Non-violence 
is a force that gains in intensity with the increase in the 
violence that it has to deal with. I hope that you will 
get that power of non-violence before I die. But there 
is a message I should like to reach the ears of every Mussal- 
man. India cannot win Independence* if eight or more 
crores of Mussalmans are opposed to it. But I cannot 
believe that all of th\:m are so opposed, until it is proved 
to me by the vote of dvery adult Mussalman. Let them 
declare that they want to have their political salvation . 
apart from that Of Hindus. India is a poor country full 
of Hindus and Mussalmans and others staying in every 
corner of it. To divide it into two is worse than anarchy. 
It is vivisection which cannot be tolerated — not because 
I am a Hindu, for I am speaking from this platform as 
representative of Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and all else. 
But I will say to them: ‘Vivisect me before you vivisect 
India. You shall not do what even the Moghuls, who 
ruled over India for over two centuries, did not do.’ What 
I have |}aid about the Muslims applies equally to Sikhs. If 30 
lakhs of Sikhs will obstruct Indian Independence, we shall 
deal with them non- violently. Non-violent Swaraj cannot be 
won except by non-violence. There are other obstacles, 
too, imposed by the existence of an alien power.. But we 
must strain every nerve to achieve,communal peace. Islam 
means peace. 4. That peace can not be confined to the 
Muslims. It must mfcan peacfe for the whole world. 



COMMUNAL UNITY— I 

“A superfitial study of British history has made us th;|pk 
that all power percolates to the people from parliaments. 
The truth is that power resides in the people and it is entrust- 
ed for the tinie-being to those lyhom they may choose as 
their representatives. Parliaments haVe no power or even 
' existence independently of the people.” 

Everybody is agreed about the necessity of this 
unity. But everybody does not kno\v that unity does 
not mean mere political unity which may be imposed. It 
does, however, mean an unbreakable heart-unity. The 
first thing esiential for achieving such unity is for every 
Congressman, whatever his religion may be, to represent 
in his own person Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Zoroastrian, 
Jew etc., shortly, every Hindu and non-Hindu. He has 
to feel his identity with eveiy one of the millions of the 
inhabitants of Hindustan. In order to realize this, every 
Congressman will cultivate personal fr^ndship with persons 
representing faiths other than liis ,own. He should have 
the same regard for the other faiths as he has for his own. 

In such a happy state of things, there would be no 
disgraceful cry at the statipns such as “Hindu water” and 
“Muslim water” or “Hindu tea” and “Muslim tea”. 
There would be no separate rooms or pots for Hindus and 
non-Hindus in schools and colleges, no communal schools, 
colleges and hospitals. The beginning of such a revolu- 
tion has to be made by Congressmen without any political 
motive behind the correct conduct. Political unity will 
be its natural fruit. 

The implication of such heart-unity may seem start- 
ling, though it is the logical necessity. Congressmen*cannqt 
aim at parliamentary power in opposition to persons of 
other* faiths. Congressmen, therefoie, will refrain, so 
long as these differences last, from entering the parlia- 
mentary ajena. 

"'^e have long been accustomed to thipk that power 
Comes only ^:hrough legislative assemblies. I have re- 
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garded this belief as a* grave error brought about -by 
ihertia or hypnotism. A superficial *stuSy ,of British' 
history has made us think that all power percolates to^ 
the people ftom parliaments. The truth is that power' 
resides ih the people and it is entrusted f6r the time- 
being to those whom they may choose as their representa- 
tives. Parliaments have no power or .even existence 
independently of the p)ecfple. It has been my effort for 
the last twenty-one years to convince the people of this 
simple truth. Civil disobedience is the store-house of 
power. Imagine a whole people unwilling to conform to 
the laws of the, legislature, and prepared to suffer the 
consequences of non-compliance ! They will bring the 
whole legislative and executive machinery to a stand-still. 
The police and the military ate of use to cocfce .minorities, 
however powerful they may be. But no police or military 
coercion can bend the resolute will of a people out for 
suffering to the uttermost. 

And parliamentary procedure is good only when its 
members are willing to conform to the will of the majo- 
rity. In other worils, it is fairly effective only among 
compatibles. 

Here in India, we have been pretending to wprk 
the parliamentary system under separate electorate's 
which h'ave created artificial, incompatibles. We can 
never bring about living unity out of these artificial 
entities being brought together on a common platform. 
Such legislatures may function. But they can only be 
a platform for wrangling and sharing the crumbs of 
power that may fall from rulers, whoever they may be. 
These rule with a rod of iron, and prevent the opposing 
elements from flying at one another’s throats. I hold 
the emergence of complete independence to be . an im- 
possibility out of such a disgrace. 



COMMUNAL UNITY— II 


“Sep'arate el^torates have resulted in the separatioli of hearts. 
They pre-supposed mutual distrust and conflict of interests. 
They have tended to perpetuate differences and deepen the 
distrust.” 

Freedom will not come through' parliamentary eflfort. 
Therefore, communal pacts, whilst they are good if they 
can be had, are valueless unless they are backed by the 
union of hearts. Without it, there can be no peace in 
the land. Even Pakistan can bring no peace, if there is 
no union of hearts. This union can come only by mutual 
service and cq-operative work. 

Separate electorates have resulted in the separation 
of hearts. They pre-supposed mutual distrust and conflict 
of'interests. They have tended to perpetuate differences 
and deepen the distrust. Flow to get out of the tangle 
is the question. I want just now to confine myself to the 
four Muslim majority provinces. In them, there is natural 
Pakistan in the sense that the’ parliament majority can 
rule the minority. I hold it to be utterly wrong thus to 
divide man from man by reason of reUgion which is liable 
to change. What conflict of interest can there be between 
Hindus and Muslims in the* matter of revenue, sanitation, 
police, justice, or the use of public conveniences ? The 
difference can only be in religious usage and observances 
with which a secular State has no concern. 

Congressmen, if they are not to merge in the Hindus 
as, Hindus, must rigidly abstain from the legislatures and 
local bodies governed by separate electorates. In these 
provinceg, the separate electorates must be taken to have 
cqme from the Hindu demand in the supposed Hindu 
interest. But a Congress Hindu has no interest apart" 
from his Muslim brother. Therefore,*he must not enter 
the electoral bodies where Hindu '’and Muslim interests are 
falsely regarded as separate and even antagonistic. If he 
enters these'bodies, he caA do so only to divide the majo- 
rity members,//.^., to take sj4es witl^ one Muslim party 
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•or another. If I could make all «Hindi(B Congfess-minded, 
I would withdraw every Hindu member * from these, 
bodies and* put the Muslim members on their* honour. 

I would seek to influence them from outside these bodies 
by ’being friends with them and rendering disihterested 
service. I would be indifferent to t^eir manning all’ 
the services. At th.e most, an infinitesimal percentage 
can have a share in them. And it is a superstitiorv to- 
suppose that these services can oppress a people who 
have become conscious of human dignity an^ human 
rights and know how to enforce them. Since the vast . 
majority of Congressmen are Hindus, in at least three 
Muslim majority provinces they have a rare opportunity 
of showing their non-violent strength, their disinterested- 
ness, their utter freedom from the communal taint, and 
their ability to submit to the rule of their Muslim fellow- 
countrymen. They will do this not in a huff, but 'as 
true nationalists and friends of the Muslims. Remaining 
outside, they will probably better protect the just interests 
of Hindus as citizens. For, a Congress Hindu is not 
any the less a Hindu bpcaiise he claims to represent equally, 
as he must, all the other faiths in himself. For, as I 
have said, so far as the State is concerned, its capacity 
for service stops short of the service of the different 
faiths, and the services it can render apply to all irrespec- 
tive of their faiths. Therefore, Congressmen have a 
rare opportunity of showing undefiled nationalism in 
these provinces. They will incidentally show the other 
minorities that they have nothing to fear from the majo- 
rities if they know the true way. We must get out a^f 
the miasma of religious majorities and minorities. Why 
is a Park’s interest different from' a Hindu’s or Muslim’s, 
so far as the State is concerned ? Did not Dadabfiai 
and Pherozeshah rule the Congress while they lived 
not by Congress <grace or patronage, but by right of 
service and merit ? Did their rule injure any Hindu or 
Muslim interest ? Were these interests ever ‘in conflict 
on the Congress platform ? And is not the Congress 
a voluntary State ? , 



UNITARY METHOD 


“In a well-regulated family tlje relations are governed by 
the unitary method .... What is true of a well-regulated 
family is equally true of a well-regulated society which is 
but an extended ^mily.” 

Q. You seem to be advocating* wha’t you call the unitary 
fiiethod in the solution of many questions. Will you explain it a 
little more fully than you have done ? 

A. Tt is as simple as it is sure. A contract or pact 
is between two parties. There is also consideration 
passing frbm one to the other. Such was the Lucknow 
Pact between tjie Congress and the Muslim League. The 
same thing could have been accomplished by the unitary 
method. Only then there would have been no com- 
promise dictated by fear and distrust. The Congress 
could have done, according to its notion absolute justice, 
i.e., yielded the maximum consistent with the weLFare of 
the whole nation without the expectation of any considera- 
tion from the League. In a vr ell-regulated family, the 
relations are governed by the unitary method. Thus, a 
fiather gives to his children not as a result of a pact. He 
gives out of love, a sense of justice without expecting any 
return therefor. Not that there is none. But everything 
is natural, nothing is forced. Nothing is done out of 
fear or distrust. What is true of a well-regulated family 
is equally true of a well-regulated society which is but 
an extended family. My advice about the adoption of two 
scripts by Hindus and Muslims is based on the unitary 
method. My equal love for all communities dictates 
its adoption. Properly, applied, the method never fails. 
It .disarms criticism and opposition. It pre-supposes 
a’clean conscience and clean action. I propose to unfold, 
in these columns the application of the method in all our 
commilnal relations. The views-'will be personal to me, 
as are all such since the Bardoli Resolution. They will 
be addressed to Congressmen for* adoption only in so 
far as they agpeal to their reason. 



HINDU-MUSLIM PUZZLE 

“As one representing all communities, I would exp6ct not 
only Hindus but Congress-minded Muslims and others, too, 
to avoid the legislatures and elective boAes. These abs- 
tainers will hold the' scalds evenly between all communities 
and seek to affect the legislatures from outside. Whethet 
they are many or only a few, they will play the role of wise 
men.” 

j 2. In your proposed solution of the Hindu-Muslim puzzle, do ■ 
you expect all the Hindus to abstain from the legislatures or 
only a part ? If only a part, will not the most reactionary 
Hindus get in and make things worse than now ? And if you 
expect Congressmen to affect the Muslim mind from outside, why 
can’t you do the same and, perhaps, more effectively by being 
inside ? 


A, I do not expect all the Hindus to abstain. I 
know that all Hindu seats will be fillfcd by non-Congress 
Hindus. Congress Hindus, if they go in, will be ground 
down between thd two atones of the communal chakM' 
without doing any gefod to anybody. I do not approach 
the question as a Hindu. I approach it as a Congress- 
man, seeking to represent equally all communities. But 
for the artificial system introduced in the composition 
of the Indian legislatures, all the members would be re- 
presenting not communities but their parties, grouped 
according to their non-communal shibboleths. As one 
representing all communities, I would expect not only 
Hindus but Congress-minded Muslims and others, too, to 
avoid the legislatures and elective bodies. These abs- 
tainers will hold the scales evenly between all communi- 
ties and Seek to affect the legislatures from outside. ' Wheth- 
,er they are many or only a few, they will play the rdle 
of wise men. If all listened to me, the communal question 
would disappear from our midst. By entering the legis- 
latures the Congress Hindus become interlopers, and 
act weakly for fear of offending one party or the other. 
This I know/- that at the present moment ^the legislatures 
are, and must tw^corne, part 'of the war machinery. They 
have no choice. They wjll not be allowed to function. 
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if they obstruct tke was-efFort. How could the rulers* 
whose sole ’occupation is to prosecute the \\far, do othcr- 
wke? 

Q. .Why not advise Congressmen to withdraw from the’Pro- 
yincial Legislatures, too, where the Hindus are in a majority ? 

A, Because 1 do not want* the non-Muslim minority 
pasties to act as if they were the majority and carry on 
the government in those provinces. It would be a false 
position j:o which the Congress would be a willing party, if 
the Congress members withdrew. In these provinces, 
therefore,, abstention cannot solve the communal tangle, 
and will bring about an unintended and undesirable state 
of things. 



TEST OF HONESTY 


“rThe general tendency is to make use of the opportunities 
which seem to be open to you for seizing power. It is diffi- 
cult for people to understand when I suggest that the oppor- 
tunity is a trap.” ' 

Q. What you have said about Congressmen in the Muslim' 
majority provinces is true enough. But your honesty will be 
tested by the readiness with which Congressmen follow your 
advice. 

A. I must emphatically repudiate the test. I have 
begun to write about the subject in order to educate the 
Congress mind. If I had carried conviction to the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee, I would not have needed 
to preach my solution. It would have been reduced to 
practice long ago. But I failed. The step I have advised 
carries weighty implications without' whose acceptance 
the solution has no meaning. One implication is confi- 
dence in the truth'of one’s step. I admit it is unusual. ' 
The general tendencyTs to make use of the opportunities 
which seem to be open to you for seizing power, 
is difficult for people to understand when I suggest that 
the opportunity is a trap. To my mind, it has already 
proved to be so. But it is not so clear to average Con- 
gressmen. I hope, through these columns, to make clear 
what is at present obscure. Those who doubt my honesty 
do not help me or themselves. But whether they do or 
not, I must continue to preach so long as I hold to the 
truth of my solution. 



APPEAL TO QAID-E-AZAM‘ 

• 

“I observe •trom Qaid-e- Azam’s speeches that he has no 
quarrel with the Hindus. He wants to live at peace with 
them. I plead, therefore, for a juster estimate of men and 
things in papAs representing th^ policy and programme 
of the Muslim League.” 

I have been painfully but regularly going through 
the English weeklies that come to me and that are devoted 
to the c^usc of the Muslim League. I read them so as 
to keep myself informed of what th^ Muslim mind, as in- 
fluenced hy the Muslim League, thinks. Not a week 
passes but these weeklies contain what to me appear to be 
distortions of truth and vilification of the Congress and 
Congressmen and Hindus. What has prompted me to 
write these lines is a virulent attack on Hinduism in one 

of the weeklies. Here is an extract from the article: 

• 

‘^Hinduism is the greatest curse of India, and it is based on in- 
toleraope and inequality. To call one’s self a ‘Hindu’ is to 
confess that one is reactionary anci narro^y^-minded. No decent, 
civilized, honest and sincere human i^eing, who knows wh?t 
Hinduism is and what it stands for, would like to be known 
^s* a Hindu or join this faith of primitive barbarians. For, 
it is on barbarity that this so-called religion is based. No other 
word can describe the state •of 97 per cent of the population 
who have been decreed by the gods and goddesses of this precious 
religion as impure and unclean beings, fit only to serve the 
remaining 3 per cent of the population .... We would far 
rather suggest to the students to prepare in their laboratories 
of the mind deadly bc^mbs which would completely smash and 
destroy Hinduism — the greatest menace to India’s welfare and well- 
being.” 

I hope I shall not be told that the article in question is 
taken fretm another newspaper. It has been take® in 
order to hoid up Hinduism to scorn. Though the founder ■ 
of this paper is Qaid-e-Azam himself, and it is issued 
under the direction of Nawabzsfda Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Hon. Secretary of the League, I fancy that they have 
not seen the. article in question. ’ . 

What will Jse the state of Hindus under Pakistan ? 
Will they be suppressed as barbarians ?• There is no 

4 
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attempt in the papers at looking' at the other side. The 
policy adopted in the papers must lead to the promotion 
of bitterness , and strife bet>yeen the two communitica. 
If the end is to be attained through strife and force, 
and not by persuasion and argument, I can have no- 
thing to say. But I observe from Qaid-e-Azam’s speeches 
that he has no quarrel ^th the Hindus. He wants to 
live at peace with them. I plead, therefore, for a juster 
estimate of men and things in papers representing the 
policy and programme of the Muslim League.^, 

^ Defending the Indefensible : I have read Qaid-e-Azam’s answer 
to my appeal. It has caused me deep pain. I had expected a 
better response. The reproduction of the whole offending 
article would make worse reading. For, the y/hole of it is 
venomous. Qaid-e-Azam knows that I do not hesitate to criticize 
any party or person whenever the occasion demands criticism. 
I have more than once criticized unbecoming writings in 'the 
non-Muslim Press. 

I do not know the writer of the offending article. If he is a 
Hindu, it makes Qgid-e-Azam’s defence of it all the worse for 
it. I am sorry that" Qaid-e -Azam has resorted to special pleading 
for defending the indefensible. This unexpected defence of an 
article designed to wound deep susceptibilities makes ominous 
reading.— March 22, 1942. 



‘THE NAKED FACT’ 


“If tlje Vast majority of Muslims regard themselves as* a 
separate nation having nothing in common with Hindus 
and others, no* power on earth can compel them to think 
otherwise. And if they want irf partition India on that 
basis, they must have the partition, unless Hindus want to 
■fight against such a division.” 

Characteri^ng the British Government' s proposal^ for dis- 
solving political deadlock as ^ill-fated' and ‘too ridiculous to find 
acceptance. anywhere' , Gandhiji deplored that its bearer should have 
been Sir Stafford Cripps ‘acclaimed as a radical among radicals 
and a friend, of India', and further wrote: 

But it is no use brooding over the past or British 
mistakes. It is more profitable to look within. The 
British will take care of themselves, if we will take care of 
ourselves. Our mistakes or rather defects are many. 
Why blame the British for our own lijnitations ? Attain- 
ment of Independence is an impossibUity till we have solved 
the communal tangle. We may not blind ourselves 
*0. the naked fact. How to tackle the problem is another 
question. We will never tackle it so long as either or 
both parties think that Independence will or can come 
without any solution of the tangle. There are two ways 
of solving what has almost become insoluble. The one is 
the royal way of non-violence, and the other of violence. 
In the first way, the formal consent or co-operation of the 
otjier party is unnecessary. If there is a dispute between 
two boys over the ownership of an apple, the non-violent 
way is to leave the appFe for the other party to t^ke, well 
knowing’ that it would mean non-co-operation oa the 
surrendering party’s part. The second way is the usual* 
way of violence. There the parties fight with each other 
till ond is for the time being worsted. All interested in 
Freedom have to make the choice. , I suppose -the choice 
has already ^Dcen made by* the chief actors. ^But the rank 

^See Appendix — III. 
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and the file do not know their owji minds. ,It is necessary 
for them, if they can, to think independently and take' 
to non-violent action in terms of unity. It consists ih 
Hindus and Muslims on the v/ayside fraternizing widi one 
another, if they believe that joint life is a perfect possibi- 
lity, nay a necessity. Whether those who believe in the 
‘two-nations’ theory and communal partitlbn of India can 
live as friends co-ope‘ratihg with one another, I do not 
know. If the vast majority of Muslims regard themselves 
as a separate nation, having nothing in common with 
Hindus and others, no power on earth can compel them to 
think otherwise. And if they want to partition India on 
that basis, they must have the partition unless Hindus 
want to fight against such a division. So far as I see, 
such a preparation is silently going on, on behalf of both 
parties. That way lies suicide. Each party will probably 
want British or foreign aid. In that case, good-bye .to 
Independence. The fight will, then, range round not 
Independence, but the imaginary apple after the manner 
of the imaginary boys. I dare not contemplate the actua- 
lity. I should not like to, be its living witness. I would 
love to see a joint fight for Independence. In the very 
process of securing Independence, it is highly likely that 
we shall have forgotten our quarrels. But if we have 
not, it will be then only time to quarrel, if we must. 



NOT AN INCITEMENT 

“I claim Indians of all religions as my equal brothers, 
.whether they believe me or not. I would, therefore, love 
to prevent eve#/ one from quarrelling.” 

^j2. You have written: 

“If the vast majority of Muslims regard themselves as a sepa- 
rate lotion .... no power on earth can compel them to think 
otherwise. And if they want to partition India on that basis, 
they must have the partition, unless Hindus want to fight against 
such a division. So far as I can see, such a preparation is silently 
going on, on behalf of both parties.” 

As far <is the Muslims are concerned, I can say with better 
knowledge than you that there is no such preparation. It 
would be foolish in the midst of the present armageddon. 
*But since you are apparently aware of the preparation to fight 
on the part of HinjJus, is it not criminal for you not to prevent 
your co-religionists from this suicidal activity ? Your article 
is both cowardly and mischievous; indeed, it is an incitement 
to the Hindus. 

This is the mildest indictment I have picked up 
,fc:om many I have received. Even from this^ much 
poison has been removed. ^ It is, perhaps, wise to notice 
some of the criticism to wh*ich I am exposed. I must not 
mind it. It has been my lot throughout my public career. 

I suppose it is that of every public servant. But when 
the criticism is ignorant, as this is, it harms the critic and 
the cause he espouses. I take notice of it in the hope 
thjit sober men will use their influence to restrain igno- 
rant criticism. I have no special knowledge of the prepara- 
tion on behalf of the flindus. 

• 

. • All the loiowledge I have is derived from the speeches . 
of the leaders of both the parties and from the cuttings I 
receive ,from correspondents. They ar£ proof positive of 
. the preparations to which I have referred. But if what 
you say is 'right, in spite of the writings in the Muslim 
Press, no jJreparation on one side alone 'can possibly 
prqvoke strife. " It takes twcf to make ^ quarrel. You 
would be right, if I did not do so, in saying that it would 
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be criminal on my part not to prevent my ‘<^co-religionists 
from this suicidal activity.” You write about my cor 
religionists. I recognize none in such matters. ‘Nor 4'^ 
they, recognize me. For, I claim Indians of all religions 
as my equal brothers, whether they believe me or- not. 1 
would, therefore, love to prevent every one from quarrel- 
ling. All I write in .theJse columns is designed to make 
reason rather than the sword the arbiter between rival 
parties. Hence, the sentence you quote from my writing. 
I invite you to help me in my mission of peace. You can 
begin by understanding me and my writings. 



ROTATORY GOVERNMENT 


“When w& are untrammelled by foreign or other authotity 
and free, we shall know how to deal with the day-to-day 

problems The arbiter, then, will be either the sword or 

reason.” 

j 2. In order to solve the communal tangle, why not divide 
India into two sections as far as population goes, e.g., Mussal- 
mans, Christians and Parsis in one, and Hindus, Sikhs and De- 
pressed Classes in the other. Let the first section rule for the 
period of five years by means of elected representatives, and the 
second, section come in similarly later.' Would this not allay the 
present mistrust ? As for Princes’ India, could a Committee of 
elected Princes be entrusted with the work of governing all the 
States ? 

A. Your question reads well on paper ; but your 
suggestion, if acted upon, must break down in practice. 
The act of government is not the simple thing you seem 
to imagine. What you suggest may work as a toy when 
the strings are pulled by armed authority. It won’t be 
our government. The puller of the strings will govern. 
That is the old way. I have presented the better way — 
the non-violent method. In either case, the firgt condi- 
tion is that every trace gf foreign authority should be 
removed from the land. Then and then only shall we 
know our real selves — our strength as well as our weak- 
nesses. When we are untrammelled by foreign or other 
authority and free, we shall know how to deal with the 
day-to-day problems. We won’t, then, be governed in 
the neat way mentioned by you. The arbiter, then, will 
be either the sword or reason. 



THE DIFFERENCE 


“I* am firmly of opinion that there is no unity whilst tfie - third 
party is there to prevent it. It created the artificial division 
and it keeps it up. In its presence both Hindils and Muslims, 
and for that matter all seefaiingly conflicting or disgruntled 
interests and elements, will look to it for support and will get it.” 

Q. You have repeated in your interview to the Press in Bombay, 
what you have said often, that nothing can prevent tho Muslims 
from having what they want unless the objectors would fight 
over the issue. What- is the difference between you and Shri 
Rajgopalachari’s attitude ? 

A.. Though he has quoted me in his support, I see 
the same difference between him and me that there is 
between chalk and cheese. He yields the right of seces- 
sion now to buy unity in the hope of keeping away the 
Japanese. I consider the vivisection ’ of India to be a 
sin. My statement amounts to the enunciation of the 
proposition that I 'cannot prevent my neighbour from 
committing a sin. Shri Rajgopalachari would be party 
in the sin, if the neighbour chooses to commit it. . J 
cannot be party. What is more, I am firmly of opinion 
that there is no unity whilst *che third party is there to 
prevent it. It created the artificial division and it keeps 
it up. In its presence both Hindus and Muslims, and 
for that matter all seemingly conflicting or disgruntled 
interests and elements, will look to it for support and will 
get it. Their interest is greater than the independence 
of their country. No one need throw my other state- 
ment in my face, that therein no independence with- 
out unity. I do not withdraw a word of it. Tt is , an 
obvious truth. From its contemplation I have discovered 
the formula of in\iting the British, Power to withdraw. 
Their withdrawal does ilot by itself bring indepertdence. 
It may induce unity or it may lead to chaos.. There is 
also the risk yf another Power filling in the vacancy if it 
is there. If, however, the withdrawal »is orderly and 
voluntary, the y»ritish not only gain a moral height but 
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secure tke .unjrud^ing friendshif) of a great nation. I 
wish* all conflicting elerflents and interests will make a* 
•combined effort to rid India of foreign domination. If 
tEe^y do not, any understanding with them ^ill be like a 
house buik on sand. Fear of the Japanese occupation of 
Jndia has blinded C. R. to obvious truth. Independence 
sheds all fear— fiar of the Japanese, of anarchy, and of the 
wrath of the British lion. 



ARBITRATION 


“I have come to the conclusion that real heart-unity, genuine 
unity, is almost an impossibility unless and until I3ritish 
Power is withdrawn and no other Power takes its place,, 
that is to say, when India not only feels biit is actually in- 
dependent without a mas^ejc in any shape or form.” 

Q, Would you review the situation created by the Allahabad 
A. 1. C. C. meeting^ ? What would you say regarding Rajaji’s 
quoting your words regarding Pakistan in support o^ his latest 
move ? 

A. I would leave the Allahabad resolutions to them- 
selves. C. R. has quoted me correctly, .and I repeat 
that, if Muslims want anything — no matter \Vhat it is — 
no power on earth can prevent them from having it. 
For, the condition of refusal will be to fight. Supposing 
Muslims ask for something which non-Muslims do not 
want to give or could not give, it means a fight. This 
applies to both the communities. If the Hindus want a 
thing and if they aire all united in the demand, no non- 
Hindus can resist them, unless they want to fight. But 
my hope is that some day or other all parties will cbmt? 
to their* senses and not insist on their demands being 
accepted, and consent to go* to arbitration. It is an 
age-long method and a civilized method, and I hope 
it will be accepted. 

But it is from the frustration of every effort made 
to bring about unity by me, among many others, that 
has arisen the, for me, logical step that not until Britiyh 
Power is wholly withdrawn from India can there be any 
real unity^ because all parties will be looking to the; foreign 
Power. For the time being it is British, but it may be 
French, Russian, Chinese; even then it would be the same 
thing. I have, thorefor^ come to the conclusion that 
real heart-unity, genuine unity, is almost an impossibility 
unless and* until British Power is withdrawn and no 

^ For A. I. C. C.’s Resolutioij, refer to Appthdix — IV. 
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pthief Power t^kes its place, thal: is to say, when India 
qot only feels but is actually independent without a mastef 
ifi any shape or form. Nevertheless, I shall try and wel- 
come*every effort for peace, well knowing thkt it is likely 
to be fruitless. 



FOR RAJAJI 

“If intolerance becomes a halJit, we run the risK of missing 
the truth. Whilst, with the limits which Nature has put 
upon our understanding, we must act fearlessly according' 
to the light vouchsafed tfj^ us, we must always keep an open 
.mind and be ever ready to'find that what we believed to be 
truth was, after all, untruth.” 

There is no doubt that Rajaji is handling a cause 
which has isolated him from his colleagues. ‘But his 
worst enemy will not accuse him of any selfish motive 
behind the extraordinary energy with which' he has 
thrown himself into the controversy of which he is the 
author. It reflects the greatest credit on him. He is 
entitled to a respectful hearing. His motive is lofty. 
It is a noble thing to strive for Hindu-Muslim unity, 
equally noble to strive to ward off the Japanese intrusion. 
In his opinion, the two are intertwined. 

Hooliganism is no answer to his argument. The 
disturbances at his 'meetings are a sign of great intol- 
erance. Evolution of* democracy is not possible if we 
are not prepared to hear the other side. We shut ‘the« 
doors of reason when we refuse to listen to our opponents, 
or, having listened, make fun* of them. If intolerance 
becomes a habit, we run the risk of missing the truth. 
Whilst, with the limits that Nature has put upon our 
understanding, we must act fearlessly according to the 
light vouchsafed to us, we must always keep an open 
mind and be ever ready to find that what we believed 
to be truth was, after all, untruth. This openness of mind 
strengthens the truth in us and relnoves the dross from 
it, if there is any. I plead, therefore, with all who are^ 
disturbing Rajaji’s meetings not to do so, but to give* 
him a patient and ^respectful hearing, to which he is 
entitled. 

The reader knows that I hold Rajaji to be in the 
wrong. He* is creating a false . atmosphere. * He. does 
not believe in Pakistan, nor do the Nationalist Muslims 
and others who conedde the rVht of separation or seces- 
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sibn. They ariijd Rajaji say that that is the way to wean 
the Muslim, League from’ the demand for separation. I 
•am' surprised that many Muslims rejoice over a concession 
of doubtful value. I see nothing hut seed? of further 
quarrel in it.* It should be enough to state the proposi- 
tion that nothing can prevent the Muslim League from 
having it, if the»Muslims really want it. They will take 
it by the vote or the sword uiiless they will submit to 
arbitration. But all this can only happen when the Bri- 
tish Power is entirely withdrawn and the Japanese menace 
has abated. Till then, there is neither Pakistan nor Hindu- 
' Stan or any other ‘stan*. It is to-day Englistan and may 
be to-morrow Japanistan, Jf we do not take care. If 
all who consider India to be their home now and for 
ever will pull their full weight to deliver it from the pre- 
sent and the impending peril, and when both the perils 
are. finally removed, it will be time to talk of Pakistan and 
other ‘stalls’ and to come to an amicable dicision or 
fight. No third party will or should decide our fate. 
It should be reason or the sword. Rajaji’s method leads 
us to the blind alley, unless his admirable and patriotic 
persistence opens a way unknown -to him or any of us. 
JSJ'h^tever the fate of Afferent opinions, my plea is for 
mutual toleration and respect. 



DIFFERENCES VERY REAL 

“What is needed is avoidance of anger and intolerance, the 
twin enemies of correct understanding.” 

T/je jollowUlg is taken from Gandhiji’s neplj to a corres- 
pondent, ivbo wanted to know his views regarding Kajaji’s plan: 

As for communal unity, the third party being re- 
moved, unity will follow as day follows night. Unity 
will not precede but will succeed freedom. To-day, we 
do not even know that the goal of the Congress and the 
League is one. And you cannot bribe the League to 
co-operate for independence. Either the league believes 
that India is as much the home of Muslims ‘as of non- 
Muslims, or it does not. If it does, it must first free the 
home from bondage before partitioning it. To-day, there 
is nothing to partition. After ridding the home of the 
foreign occupant, it can demand partition if it wishes, and 
get it by negotiation or force. However, if it does not 
believe in India beihg th&home of the Muslims, there is 
no question of negotiations for freeing India from bondage. 

Rajaji’s plan is, in my opinion, wholly unnatural* 
He wants to thrust himself on the British Power, which 
does not want him, for, as the' possessor by right of con- 
quest, it gets all it wants. In order to thrust himself on 
the British, he gives the League the right of self-deter- 
mination, which every single individual has, whether the 
others recognize it or not. Rajaji does not like partition 
and hugs the belief that his superfluous recognition pf 
the inherent right will enable him to avoid partition. 

I advise my correspondent rtot to worry over our 
differenced. We know and love each other enough to let 
time correct the error, whether it lies on my side or his. 
Meanwhile, a frank, and bold admission of differences and 
their exact nature makes 'for healthy education of public 
opinion. \C^hat is needed is avoidance of anger and 
intolerance, tfie twin enemies of correct understanding. 



FROM FISCHER’S DIARY 


“In actual life it is impossible to separate us into two nations. 

We are ^ot two nations. Every Muslim will have a Hindu 
name if he goes Uack far enough in his family history. Every 
Muslim is merely a Hindu who has accepted Islam. That 
does not create nationality.” 

The following account of a talk between Gandhiji and Mr. 
Louis Fikher, a well-known American journalist, is taken from 
the latter’s book: “A Week With Gandhi” The talk took 
place on June 6, 1942, at Sevagram (C. P.); 

I asked Gandhi for his opinion about the proposals 
of C. Rajagbpalachari who had participated as Congress 
representative in the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps 
in April (1942). Rajaji, as the Indians call him, is one of 
the wisest men in India, an old friend and associate of 
Gandhi’s, and the father of the wife of Gandhi’s youngest 
son, Devadas. Ever since the failure of the Cripps propo- 
sals, Rajaji had been making lAany speeches urging the 
Congress Party and the Muslim League to get together 
8n the basis of a Congress acceptance of Pakistan — a 
separate Muslim State, ^hen I asked Gandhi about 
Rajaji’s programme, he said: “I don’t know what his 
proposals are. I think it unfortunate that he should argue 
against me and that I should argue with him. So I have 
given orders that, as far as we are concerned, the discussion 
should be suspended. But the fact is that I do not know 
v'hat Rajaji proposes.” 

“Isn’t the essence ®f his scheme,” I asked, “that the 
Hindus -and Muslims collaborate and in common work 
perhaps discover the technique of peaceful co-operation ?” 

“Yes,” Gandhi replied, “but that^is impossible. As 
long the third power, England, is here, our communal 
■'differences, will continue to plague us. Far back. Lord 
Minto,.thea Viceroy, deejared that the British had to keep 
Muslims and Hindus apart in order to facilitate the domi- 
nation of India,” 
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I told Gandhi I had seeij that Miato 'quotation. 

“This hag been the principle of British rule*ever sihce,’ 
Gandhi emphasi2ed. 

“I have-been told,” I said, “that when Congress ’Minis- 
tries were in office in the Provinces during 1957, 1938. 
and 1939, they discriminated against Muslim^’ 

“The British Governors of those Provinces have offi- 
cially testified that that is not so,” Gandhi asserted sharply. 

“But isn’t it a fact,” I persisted, “that in the United 
Provinces, Congress and the Muslims entered into an elec- 
toral pact because Congress was not sure of winning, that, 
then. Congress won a. sweeping victory and refused to 
form a Coalition with the Muslims ?” 

“No,” Gandhi contradicted. “There ■'Jt'ere four Mus- 
lim Ministers in the United Provinces Government formed 
by the Congress. There were no representatives of the 
Muslim League, but there were Muslims. No. We 
have always tried to collaborate with Muslims. It is said 
that the Maulana (Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President 
of the Congress, is^a Muslim scholar) is a puppet in our 
hands. Actually, he i« tKe dictator of Congress. He is 
its President. But the Cripps proposals have divided 
Hindus from Muslims more than ever. Thanks to the 
British Government, the divergence between the two 
communities has been widened.” 

“It was said,” I volunteered, “that Congress leaders 
and Muslim Leaguers came to New Delhi to talk to Cripps 
and talked to Cripps but did not talk to one another.” 

“It was not only said,” Gandhi agreed, “it was dis 
graceful. But it was the fault of the Muslim League. 
Shortly after this war broke out, we were summoned to 
meet the* Viceroy at New Delhi. Rajendra Prasad (a 
member of the Congress Working Committee) and 1 
went to speak for Congress, and Mr. Jinnah for the Muslim 
League. I asked Jfhnah to confer with us in advance and 
face the British Government unitedly. We agreed to 
meet in New Delhi, but when I, suggested th^t we both 
demand independence for India, he said: tl do not want 
independence.’ We*could riot agree. I urged that we 
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at lea^t make tfie appearance of unity by going to the 
.Viceroy together; I said he could go in my car or I would 
go ift his car. But we spoke to the Viceroy /in different 
tones and expressed different views.” 

“In actual life,” Gandhi insisted, “it is impossible to se- 
parate us into two nations. We are not two nations. Every 
Muslim will have a Hindu name if 'he goes back far enough 
■in his family history. Every Muslim is merely a Hindu 
who has accepted Islam. That docs not create nationality. 
If some influential Christian divine converted us all to 
.Christianity, we should not become one nation if we really 
were two nations, and in the same manner the two reli- 
gions of India do not make two nationalities. Europe 
is Christian, bat Germany and England, so much alike 
in culture and language, are grimly at one another’s throats. 
Wc, in India, have a common culture. In the North, 
Hindi and Urdu are understood by both Hindus and Mus- 
lims. In Madras, Hindus and Muslims speak Tamil; 
and in Bengal, they both speak Bengali and neither Hindi 
nor Urdu. When communal riots take place, they are 
always provoked by incidents over eows and by supersti- 
tions that create the trouble, and not our separate nationali- 
tits.’^ 

“Caroe (the Viceroy’s .Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
who worked for many years as a British official in the Pun- 
jab) and Jenkins ( a high British official in the Depart- 
ment of Supplies),” I said, “told me that there were no 
communal differences in the villages, and I heard from 
others, too, that the relations between the two religious 
communities are peaceful in the villages. If that is so, 
that is very important because India is ninety per cent 
village.” 

“It is so,” Gandhi stated, “and that, of course, proves 
that the people are not divided. It proves that the poli- 
ticians divide us .... ” 

I slept after lunch, then recorded my morning talk 
with Gandhi and later read from the-lengthy report of the 
Simon Indiah Statutory Commission, which was presented 
to the Viceroy in' May 1930. *On pag« 59 of Vol. I, this 
passage occurs: 

5 
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“There is among the Hindu minority in Sincf a feeling tjiat the 
independente of the (British) Commissioner is tbo great, "while 
on the Mahomedan side there is a well-known cry for separation 
from Bombay. This demand has gathered strength not s’o much 
in the homes of the people or among the Mahomedan cultivators 
of Sind, as among the leaders of Mahomedan thought all over 
India to whom the idea of a new Muslim Province, contiguods 
to the predominantly Mushm areas of Baluchistan, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and the Punjab, naturally appeals as offering 
a stronghold against the fear of Hindu domination.” 

I began my interview with Gandhi this afternoon by 
reading this passage to him. I said it confirmed his state-, 
ment to me this morning that the Muslim people are much 
less interested in separation than their leaders. 

“Of course,” he acquiesced. 

“But,” I went on, “how real are the fears of the Mus- 
lim leaders ? Perhaps, they understand better than the 
Muslim masses that the Hindus desire to dominie. Can 
you say quite objectively that the Hindus have not tried 
to gain the upper hand ?” 

“Here and there,” Gandhi said, “individuals may 
entertain regrettable ideas’. But I can say that the Congress 
movement and the Hindus in general have no desire to 
control. The Provinces must enjoy broad autonomy. 
I myself am opposed to violence or domination and do not 
believe in powerful Governments which oppress their 
citizens or other states. So how could 1 wish for domina- 
tion ? This charge is a cry originated by leaders to obtain 
a better hold on their people.” 



UNITY TO FOLLOW FREEDOM 


“When'bondage is done away with, not merely the two*or- 
. ganizations, but all parties will find it to their interest to 
come togethe# and make the fullest use of liberty in order 
to evolve a National Government suited to the genius of 
India.” 

Keplying to the question of the Nagpur correspondent of The 
Hindu* Madras^ as to ivhat had led him to declare now that com- 
munal unity would follow freedom, whereas he had been saying 
for years' that there could be tio Swaraj without Hindu-Muslim 
unity, Gandhifi said: 

Time is a merciless enemy, if it is also a merciful 
friend and healer. I claim to be amongst the oldest 
lovers of Hindu-Muslim unity and I remain one even 
to-day. I have been asking myself why every whole- 
hearted attempt made by all, including myself, to reach 
unity has failed, and failed so completely that I have en- 
tirely fallen from grace and arn described by some Muslim 
papers as the greatest enemy of Islam in India. It is a 
|5henomenon I can only account for by the fact that the 
third power, even without deliberately wishing it, will 
not allow real unity to take place. Therefore, I have 
come to the reluctant conclusion that the two will come 
together almost immediately after the British Power 
comes to a final end in India. If independence is the 
immediate goal of the Congress and the League, then, 
without needing to come to any terms, all will fight 
together to be free from bondage. 

When bondage is done away with, not merely the 
.two organizations but all parties will find it to their inte- 
rest to come together and make the fullest use of liberty 
in oriier to evolve a National fjoveftiment suited to the 
genius of India. I do not care what it is called. What- 
ever it is* in order to be stable, ‘it has to represent the 
masses in the fullest sense of the term. And, if it is to be 
broad-based upon the will &f the people, it must be pre- 
dominantly non-violent. Anyway, uptb my last breath. 
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I hope I shall be found working. to that end, for I see no. 
hope for humanity without the acceptance of non- 
violence. We are witnessing the bankruptcy of violence 
from day ter day. There is no hope for humanity if 
this 'senseless, fierce mutual slaughter is to continue. 



TO MUSLIM CORRESPONDENITS 

* • 

“I do nof Ichow how to get rid of the distrust. ‘Give Pakistan, 
say my critics. I answer: ‘It is not in my giving.’ If I felt 
• convinced of tjie rightness of the demand, I should certain- 
ly work for it side by side with the League. But I do not. 

I would like to be convinced. Islobody has yet told me all 
its implications.” 

“How can you think of a mass movement for libera- 
tion without first closing with Muslims?” ask Muslim 
correspondents, whose letters fill my file. 

I used at one time to think like my correspondents. 
But I see that for the moment I cannot reach the Muslim 
mind. The Muslim League blocks my way. I try to read 
the League newspapers. They give me a peep into the 
League mind, in so far as they represent it. In their opi- 
nion, I am thoroughly untrustworthy. Even my services 
during the YJnlafat days wear for them a sinister meaning. 
I am quite clear in my mind that thi* is a passing phase. 
I am not aware of having done a single disservice to any 
Muslim case or Muslim person. Thank God, even to-day, 
*I ‘claim numerous Muslim friends. 

I do not know how t© get rid of the distrust. “Give 
Pakistan”, say my critics. I answer: “It is not in my 
giving”. If I felt convinced of the rightness of the de- 
mand, I should certainly work for it side by side with the 
League. But I dc> not. I would like to be convinced. 
Nobody has yet told me all its implications. Those that 
ate described in the anti-Pakistan Press are too terrible to 
contemplate. But I eannot take them from the Oppo- 
sition. • C')nly the protagonists know what they* want and 
mean. 1 plead for such an exposition. Surely, Pakistanis- 
want to convert the Opposition, not to force them. Has 
an attempt been ever made to meet the Opposition in a 
friendly manner and to convert them ? I am sure the 
Congress is willing to bq converted, let alone rhe. 

But what l»am to do meanwhile ? I feel that now is 
the time for India to play an effectiv^ part -in the fortunes- 
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of the War, if she becomes free from British servitude. I 
aiu convinced, too, that nothing Stands 'in the way of that 
freedom except British unwillingness to give up India as" 
the happy hunting-ground for the British that she. -has 
been for three centuries. If she gives up India, she might, 
as well give up fighting, says the Imperialist. If such is 
the case, what is all this war for ? The original fighters 
are Great Britain and Ge'^cmany. Was India the hidden 
stake between the two ? This is all speculation, all I know. 
The truth will be known presently. Thinking Indians 
cannot idle away their time. I think that even a large 
number, if not all of us, prepared to undergo any sacrifice 
that may fall to our lot, would impress the British rulers 
that they can no longer hold India as a British possession. 
I believe, too, that such a number is available. Needless 
to say, their action must be non-violent, irrespective of 
their belief, as even a military man’s has often to be, on 
behalf of his cause. The fight has been conceived in the 
interest of the whole of India. The fighters will gain no 
more than the poorest Indian. They will fight, not to 
seize power, but to qnd the foreign domination, cost what 
it may. What will happen after ? If ever we reach that 
stage, will depend upon how we act when the all-powerful 
British hand is withdrawn. We may quarrel among our- 
selves or 'we may adjust our quarrels and agree to set up 
ordered rule on behalf of the people. It may be a demo- 
cratic constitution or unadulterated autocracy or oligar- 
chy. The conception is not that of a settlement with 
the British Government. That could happen only if 
there were a settlement between the principal parties, 
and, as a preliminary, the Congress and the League. But 
that, so far as I can see, is not to be. 

Therefore, the only settlement with the British 
Government can be that their rule should end leaving 
Ihdia to her fate. Thus, assuming that the British leave, 
there is no Governlnent and no constitution, British or 
other. Therefore, there is no Central Government. 
Militarily the most powerful party may set up its rule and 
impose it on India. If the people submit, Muslims may 
declare Pakistan and, nobody may resist them. Hindus 
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may do Ijkewfte, Sikhs may set up their rule in territories 
ilihaljited by tHem.* Theife is no end to the possibilities 
And, to all 'this idle speculation let me suggest one more 
additipn. * The Congress and the League, • being best 
organized parties in the country, may come ft) terms and 
set up a Provisional Government acceptable to all. And 
this may be fallowed by a duly elected Constituent 
Assembly. 

The movement has only one aim— that is of displac- 
ing the British Power. If that happy event comes about 
and it is, followed by a stable Government, it will most 
assuredly decide the fate of the War— I shall hope in a 
non-violent manner. India can show no other strength 
during this War at any rate. Why should not Muslims, 
who believe i» Pakistan, but also believe in independent 
India, join Such a struggle ? If, on the other hand, they 
believe in Pakistan through British aid and under British 
aegis, it is a different story. I have no place in it. 



FOR MUSLIM FRIENDS 


“To-day, there is neither Pakistan nor Hindustan. If^'s 
Englistan. ' So, I say to all India, let us first cohyert it into 
the original Hindustan and then adjust all rival claims.” 

I have read with attention Qaid-e- Azam’s reply to miy 
article in Harijan. “Pak'istan”, according to him, “in a 
nutshell” “is a demand for carving out of India, a portion 
to be wholly treated as an independent and sovereign 
State.” This sovereign State can conceivably go to war 
against the one of whi#h it was but yesterday a part. It 
can also equally conceivably make treaties with other 
States. All this can certainly be had, but;^ surely not by 
the willing consent of the rest. 

But it seems he does not want it by consent. Fpr, he 
says: “Pakistan is an article of faith with Muslim India 
and we depend upon nobody except ourselves for the 
achievement of our goal.” How is ‘one to offer one’s 
service in these circumstances ? 

But, later, he'gives ,me hope, for he says: “Show 
your sincerity and ffankness for an honourable settle- 
ment.” In order to show both, I wrote the article, to 
which the Qaid-e-Azam has objected. How else is one to 
show sincerity and frankness except through one’s action 
and speech or pen ? 

Let me state my limitations. I cannot speak as a 
mere Hindu, for my Hinduism includes all religions. I 
can speak only as an Indian. If Pakistan, as defined 
above, is an article of faith with him, indivisible India, is 
equally an article of faith with me. Hence, there is a 
stalemate. 

But “to-day there is neither Pakistan nor Hindustan. 
Jt is Englistan. So, I say to all India, let us first convert 
it to the original ,^Hindustan and then adjust all rival 
claims. This is surely • clear. After the restoration of 
India to the nation, there will be no Central Government. 
The representatives will have to construct it. . It ,may be 
one Hindustan or many Pakistans. 
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, If the ^Qiid-e- Azam really \^ants a settlement, I am 
fnorf than willing ftnd so fs the Congress. He will forgive 
me for suggesting that his reply leaves on one the impres- 
sionjhafhe does not want a settlement. If he wants one, 
why not accept the Congress President’s offer that Con- 
gress and League representatives should put their heads 
'together and n(yer part until they have reached a settle- 
ment. Is there any flaw or want*of sincerity in this offer 

^ Congress and League: 

Q. Maulana Sahib has made what I consider a very wise and 
patriotic suggestion that the Congress Working Committee 
will nominate five representatives to meet the representatives 
of the Muslim League when the latter so desire to do. I trust 
it will commend itself to you. If it does, I should like you 
publicly tp support it. It will go a long away to bring the 
Hindus and the Muslims together. 

• A, I have no hesitation in endorsing Maulana 
Sahib’s suggestion. No one would be more glad than I if, 
with or without my endorsement, the two can come toge- 
ther. I have always felt that there is something radically 
wrong with both that the most oj3vfous thing, vi\., the 
coming together of the wise men of both, with a will to 
^nd a solution of the deadlock, has not happened. — 
Harij Ctrl'. May 17, 1942. 



HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


“I am devoting my time and energy and I am evyn prepared 
to lay down my life for the mission which has been •entrusted 
to me by God. Hindu-Muslim unity is dear to my life. 

I have no mental reservation on the issue of Pakistan. 
Pakistan cannot be away fttxm Hindustan. Let both and all of 
us strive for the attainment of freedom of India.” 

Addressing a most momentous session of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay on August 8 , i ^^zjust a day before 
his arrest^ Gandhiji feelingly referred to the communal tangle 
and said: 

There was a time when every Muslim was professing 
that India was his motherland. The Ali Brothers believed 
in it. I am not prepared to believe for a moment that it 
was a lie or bluff. I would prefer to be ignorant rather 
than to doubt my colleagues. Thousands of Hindus and 
Muslims have told me that if the Congress is really 
serious to solve th^ communal tangle and establish per- 
manent unity, it can .be* achieved during my life-time 
only. From my very childhood, I am a firm believer in 
Hindu-Muslim and communal unity. From my very* 
school days, I have a firm conviction in the unity of India. 

When I had been to Africa, I undertook a brief for 
a Muslim client. I championed their cause there. I 
never distrust them. I did not return from Africa as a 
disappointed or as a defeated man. I do not care for the 
abuses which are being hurled on me by some of my 
Muslim friends. I do not know what I have done that 
has offended them. I am undoubtedly a worshipper 
of cow. Jt is my belief that every creature on this earth is 
the creation of God. My friends, especially the Muslims, 
Maulana Bari and Maulana Azad, can testify to this fact. 
I dine with the Muslims. I dine with all withoi^t any 
consideration to their caste or religion. 

I hate none and tljere is no hatred in me. * The late 
Maulana Bari was my host in* Lucknow. He -was a 
thorough gentlemam It was* the time when there was no 
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mutual disttyisfjOi suspicio^n. Jirftiah Sahib has been a 
. Congressman in the ^ast. He seems now to be misguided. 
J |3ray loi^ *life for him and wish that he may survive 
me. ■•A day will certainly dawn when he ^Jp-ill realize 
that I have }i5ver wronged him or the Muslinis. I haye 
the fullest confidence in the sincerity of the Muslims. I 
w'iir never talk iM of them even if they kill me. They 
have every right to form any opinion of me, but I still 
continue to be the same man of the old days. Muslims 
may, in the heat of the moment, forget themselves and 
abuse me, Islam does not teach to abuse. If the Mus- 
lims of India are the true followers of the Holy Prophet, 
then let them follow his teachings faithfully. Their 
abuses are worse than bullets to me, but still I am pre- 
pared to welcome them. 

A world federation could only be established by 
mutual agreement. I would pray to my Muslim brothers 
to judge for themselves dispassionately which is right and 
which is wrong. Let the issue be decided by a tribunal 
and let us all abide by the verdict of the tribunal. If 
the Muslim League is not prepared to, accept this offer, 
then how can they expect to fored the scheme upon others 
by mere coercion ? 

* "Let them persuade their fellow countrymen to their 
point of view and make thejn agreeable to the scheme of 
Pakistan. If they failed to convince and convert, this 
would lead to internal strife. I have no desire to live 
to witness such a tragedy. Islam never teaches its 
•followers to hate any one. It preaches universal brother- 
hood and a spirit of mutual tolerance. I am devoting 
my ’time and energy and I am even prepared to lay down 
my life for the mission wjiich has been entrusted to me by 
God. Hindu-Muslim unity is dear to my life. I have no 
mental reservation on the issue of Pakistan. Pakistan 
cannot be away from Hindustan. I.et both and all of us 
strive the attainment of freedom t3f India. 

Jinnah Sahib does not seem to believe in the Congress 
programme* and in the Congress demand. But *1 cannot 
wait any loftger for India’s freedom. I cannot wait till 
Jinnah Sahib is converted for the immediate consummation 
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of Indian freedom, i am v:^ry imnatimt.' Communal 
unity is undoubtedly essential for country’s freedom, but 
you must know it is freedom for all and not for any parti- 
cular comqiunity. I wholeheartedly endorse the hftulana 
Sahib ofFer^ to the British that India be handed over ‘to 
any community. I would not be sorry if the authority is 
transferred to the Muslim masses. 

India is the homeMnd of Indian Muslims. For in- 
stance, take the case of my son Harilal. He had embraced 
Islam. By changing his religion, can he disown his 
nationality and country ? Supposing he is able 'to change 
his nationality and country, all the same he cannot dis- 
own his father. Under the persuasion of his mother, 
he wrote to me a letter. My wife told me that she was 
not sorry because her son had changed his religion, but 
was sorry because he was a drunkard. My grandson 
went in search of his father but when he found him, he 

saw that he was addicted to vices {Press Message 

Incomplete). 


^ More light is thrown on this offer in the succeeding article. 



MAULANA AZAD’S OFFER TO THE LEAGUE 

.“Provided ,tfie Muslim League co-operated fully with the. 
Congress demand for immediate independence without the 
slightest reservation, subject, of course, to the proviso that 
Independent India will permit the ^©perations of the Allied 
armies in order to check Axis aggression and thus help both 
China and Prussia, the Congress will have no objection to 
the British Government transferring all the powers it to-day 
exercise^ to the Muslim League on behalf of the whole of 
India, including the so-called Indian India.” 

T/je following are extracts from correspondence which passed 
betiveen a Muslim citii^en of Bombay and Gandhiji^ a few hours 
before the latter^ s arrest on August 9, 1942.* 

I.ETTER To GaNDHIJI 

“To-day I had a friendly talk with Mr. Mahadev Dcsai about 
the statement of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad regarding the 
handing over of powers to the Muslim League. As I had doubts 
about the implications of that statement,- • I asked Mr. Desai 
to explain it to me. Public interest demands that it should be 
clarified and elucidated. In consequence of my talk with him, I 
took upon myself to see Mr. Jinnah and convey to him the ex- 
planation given by Mr. Desai. Mr. Jinnah told me *that he 
would carefully consider any r)ffer or proposition. He had made 
serious allegations about the offer, but if he was convinced of the 
hona fides behind it, he would gladly withdraw the same and ex- 
press regret. This, I think, was most reasonable on his part.” 

Gandhiji's Reply 

‘‘With reference to your letter giving me the purport 
of your conversations fo-day with the Qaid-e-Azam, I 
wish to say in as clear language as possible, that when 
in* a Harijan article I reproduced Maulana Azad's publish- 
ed offer to the Muslim League, I meant, it to a be serious 
offer in*every sense of the term. •Let me explain it again 
for your edification. Provided the Muslim League co- 
operated, fuUy with the Congress demahd for immediate 
independence without the slightest reservation, subject, 
of course, to the proviso that Independent India will 
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permit the operations of the^ Allied^ armies in order to- 
check Axis’ aggression and thus help both China’ ’and 
Russia, the Congress will have no objection tb’the^ritish 
Gpvernmeht transferring all the powers it tb-day exercises 
to the Muslim League on behalf of the whole of India, in- 
cluding the so-called Indian India. And the Congress’ 
will not only not obstruct any Government that the Mus- 
lim League may form on behalf of the people, but will 
even join the Government in running the machinery of the 
Free State. 

“This is meant in all seriousness and sincerity. 
Naturally, I cannot give all the implications pf the offer 
and its far-reaching consequences in a hurried reply tO’- 
your note. You are at liberty to show this to the Qaid-e-' 
Azam and to any person who is interested iri the question 
of immediate independence for India and of a Free India.”' 



IN RESPONSE TO QAID-E-AZAM 

“Why should not both you and I approach the great ques- 
tion of communal unity as men determined on finding a 
common soluticm, and work together to make our solution 
acceptable to all who are concern^ with it or interested in 
it ?” 

The following letter written by Gandhiji to Jinnah Sahib on 
May 4, 1*943, from detention in Aga Khan Palace, Poona, was 
withheld by the Government} It was released for publication on 
May 1 8 , 1 . 944 , by Shri Pyarelal, Gandhiji’ s Private Secretary: 

Detention Camp: May 4, 1943 

Dear Qaid-e-Azam, 

When sometime after my incarceration Government 
asked me for a list of newspapers I would like to have, 
I included the Dawn in my list. I have been receiving it 
with more or less regularity. Whenever it comes to me, 
I read it carefully. I have followed the proceedings of 
the League as reported in the. columns. I noted 
your invitation to me to write to you.^ Hence this letter. 
• . *1 welcome your invitation. I suggest our meeting 
face to face rather than talking through correspondence. 
But I am in your hands.* 

The following Press Communique was issued bj the Government of 
India on Alay z 6 , 1943, announcing their decision not to forward Mahatma 
Gandhi's letter to Jinnah Sahib written from the Aga Khan Palace Deten- 
tion Camp: 

• “The Government of India have received a request from 
Mr. Gandhi to forward a ^hort letter from himself to Mr. Jinnah 
expressing a wish to meet him. In accordance with their known 
policy in Regard to correspondence or interviews with Mr. Gandhi, 
the Government of India have decided that this letter cannot be 
forwarded and have so informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. They 
are not^ prepared to give facilities for politibal correspondence or 
contact to a person detained for promoting an illegal mass movement, 
‘which he hac not disavowed, and thus gravely embarrassing India’s 
war effort at^ critical time. Jt rests with Mi'. Gandhi to satisfy the 
Governnieflt of Indii» that he can safely be allowed once more to parti- 
cipate in the public affairs of the country, and* until he does so, the 
disabilities from which’ he suffers are of his own choice.” 
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I hope that this letter will V)e sentr to you and if yoU 
agree to my proposal, the Government will let you visit 
me. 

^ One thing I had bettcfr mention. Thfere seems to 
be an ‘‘iP' about your invitation. Do you say I should^ 
write only if I have changed my heart ? God alone knows 
men's hearts. 

I would like you to take me as I am. 

Why should not both you and I approach the great 
question of communal unity as men determined oji finding 
a common solution, and work together to make our 
solution acceptable to all who are concerned with it or 
interested in it ? 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

^ The is the relevant passage which occurred in Jinnah Sahib* s 

speech at the annual session of the Muslin; League at Delhiy in April 1943, 
as then reported in the Press ^ inviting Gandhiji to ^,vrite to him and challeng- 
ing the Government to stop such a communication from Gandhiji: 

“No body would welcome it more than myself if Mr. Gandhi is 
even now really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim 
League on the basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be 
the greatest day both for the Hindus and the Muslims. If hd -h^^ 
made up ‘his mind, what is there to prevent Mr. Gandhi from 
writing direct to me ? He is writing letters to the Viceroy. Why 
does he not write to me direct ? What is the use of going to the 
Viceroy and leading deputations and carrying on correspondence ? 
Who is to prevent Mr. Gandhi to-day ? I cannot believe for a 
single moment — strong as this Government may be in this country — 
you may say anything you like against the Government — I cannot 
believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter if 
it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing, indeed, if such 
a thing is done by the Government. I do not sec evidence of 
any kind qf change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or the 
Hindu leadership.” 



THE GELDER INTERVIEW 


“I shall woA with the hope that my influence will always, 
be felt to keep India peace-minded and so affect the world 
policy towards real peace and brotherhood among all with- 
out the distinctio*n of race and colgur.” 

» 

Handing over to Press representatives two statements for 
publication on fulj 12, 1944, Gandhiji explained that they were 
two sets of notes prepared after discussion with an English journal- 
ist^ Mr. Stuart Gelder of the “News Chronicle f hondon. One 
statement was intended for publication after the journalist had 
communicated his impressions of Gandhiji to the Viceroy in Delhi, 
and the other statement contained notes of the talks which Gandhiji 
gave to the journalist to discuss with anyone who cared to understand 
Gandhiji and Imv his mind was working. 

The following is the jvrite-up, the publication of which 
Gandhiji agreed to under certain circumstances. This write-up 
followed an interview behveen Gandhiji and a British journalist. 

I saw Mahatma Gandhi on July 4> at Panchgani. I 
told him: “My editor is anxious to help in solving the 
political deadlock in India. I went to Delhi and 1 was 
disappointed. I hope you will not disappoint nje.” I 
asked him: “Supposing yoiisaw Lord Wavell, how would 
you begin to talk ? What would you say to him ?” 

He promptly replied that he would tell the Viceroy 
that he had sought the interview with a view to help and 
'not to hinder the Allies, and it was to this end he had 
asked for permission to see the members of the Congress 
Wo'rking Committee. He said he felt he had no authority 
to act in the name of she Congress. According to the 
canons o£.Srfyagraba, when a civil resister was im.pcisoned, 
the authority vested in him automatically came to an 
end. Hence, the need for him to see the members of the 
Working Committee. 

I said: “The Viceroy might feel, as you swear by 
the August ^Resolutions and by the weapon of 'civil dis- 

s See Appendix — V. 
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obedience, your meeting the Working Corrmittec members 
may only result in their reinvesting you with authority 
to carry on civil disobedience in the name of the Congress, 
and the res^jlt will be that when you came out of the- inter- 
view, you will hold the pistol on the Viceroy’s head 
and say: ‘Do this or I start civil disobedience.’ Thai 
would make things worse than they are to-day.” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied; “At the back of that is 
an utter distrust of my profession that I am, and have 
always been, a friend of the British. Therefore, I can never 
use the weapon of civil disobedience during the War 
unless there was a very grave reason, as for instance, 
the thwarting of India’s natural right to freedom.” 

My next question was: “Supposing the Working 
Committee is let out of jail to-morrow and the Govern- 
ment refuses to give India what they want, would you 
start civil disobedience ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: “If -the Working Com- 
mittee came out, they would take stock of the situation 
and discuss things, among themselves and with me. I can 
tell you this that I -have no intention of offering civil 
disobedience to-day. I cannot take the country back 
to 1942. History can never be repeated. Even without 
the authority of the Congress if I wanted to do it, I could 
start civil disobedience to-day on the strength of my sup- 
posed influence with the masses. But I would be doing so 
merely to embarrass the British Government. This cannot 
be my object. But the Working Committee would not 
sit still while people are suffering. 

“It is my conviction that we cannot improve the food 
situation and alleviate the sufferings of the people unless 
power aiid responsibility are transferred from British into 
Indian hands. Without such transfer, the attempt of 
Congressmen and others to alleviate the people’s suffer- 
ings are most likely to -^ead to conflict with the Govern- 
ment.” 

I interrupted and said: “When things are.a*' they are, 
I cannot believe that they will transfer authority now. 
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Tljis'Goverrtmelit will not^concede the demand for inde- 
pendelice while the War is on.” 

Mahatjpa Gandhi replied that there was a difference 
betwfeen what he would ask to-day and what»was asked 
in' 1942. To-day he would be satisfied with a National 
Government in full control of civil administration. It 
was not so in 1942. Such a Government would be com- 
posed of persons chosen by the elected members of the 
Central Assembly. This would mean declaration of in- 
dependence of India, qualified as above during the War. 

I thdught it was a great improvement on the 1942 
position. I asked him if the military would control the 
railways, ports, etc. Mahatma Gandhi replied that the 
National Government would let the military have all the 
facilities that me military might require. But the con- 
trol would be that of the National Government. Ordi- 
nance rule would give place to normal administration 
by the National Government. 

“Will the Viceroy be there?” I asked. 

“Yes, but he will be like the King qf England guided 
by responsible Ministers. Popular .Government will be 
automatically restored in all the Provinces, so that\both 
tlfe ‘Provincial and Central Governments will be respon- 
sible to the people of Indja. So far as military opera- 
tions are concerned, the Viceroy and the Commander-in 
Chief will have complete control. But it must be pos- 
sible for the National Government to offer advice and 
•criticisms even in military matters. Thus the portfolio 
of Defence would be in the hands of the National Govern- 
ment which would be genuinely interested in the defence 
of the country and may render great assistance in the 
shaping of policies. The Allied forces would be .allowed 
to. carry on their operations on Indian soil. I realize 
that they cannot defeat Japan without that.” 

Mahatma Gandhi made it clear tha*t the expenses of 
the Allied operations on Indian soil should not be borne 
by India. / 

“If 7 ^ation!»l Government is formed, would you 
advise the Congress to particip*ate in it ?” I asked. 
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Mahatma Gandhi replied in the affifmafive. 

“So it means that if a National Government is formed, 
the Congress will join and help the war-effrrt. What 
would be your position ?” •! asked. 

“I am a lover of peace through and through. After 
independence was assured, I would probably cease to 
function as adviser to the Congress and, as an all-war 
resister, I would have to stand aside, but I shall not offer, 
any resistance against the National Government or the 
Congress. My co-operation will be abstentipn from 
interfering with the even tenor of life in India. I shall 
work with the hope that my influence will always be felt 
to keep India peace-minded and so affect the world policy 
towards real peace and brotherhood among all without 
the distinction of race and colour.” 

“Supposing there is a conflict between the civil and 
military authorities, how would the dispute be settled ? 
If, for example, civil authorities wanted to use the railway 
to carry 2,oco tons of food and the military authorities 
wanted it for carrying munitions, what would you advise ?” 
I next asked. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: “As I said before, I would 
not have to advise on such matters. But supposing i 
had, I can conceive the necessity of allowing precedence 
to the military. But supposing the military wanted to 
blow off places or practise manoeuvres in disregard of the 
life of the people, I would say: ‘Hands off.’ 

“The thing is that with mutual trust such difficulties 
would not arise and if they did, they would be easily 
adjusted. If there is no trust, I cannot work. I cannot 
work for Allied victory without trust. If they trusted, a 
settlement would be easy to achieve. Freedom for India 
will bring hope to Asiatics and other exploited nations. 
To-day, there is no hope for the Negroes, but Indian 
freedom will fill them *vith hope.” 

Finally, I asked: “What about the Hindu-Muslim 
differences ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied if the British meant well, 
there would be nft difficulties. 
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Mahatma Gan^lhi saidl in conclusion: “Most of us 
b^iete that whatever the Viceroy may wish personally, 
he has not the authority in the political sphere. Mr. 
Churchill dses not want a. settlement. He wants to 
crush me, nf he has been correctly reported. He has 
never denied the report. The beauty of it for me, and 
the pity of it for him, is that np one can crush a satya- 
grahi, for he offers his body as a willing sacrifice and 
'thus makes the spirit free.” 

Explanatory Statement 

In the course of his explanatory statement, Gandhiji said 
that throughout his talks with the British journalist, he had 
emphasi':yed the fact that he was speaking for himself 
and in no sense involving the Congress in what he said. He 
added : 

“I do not know how far to-day I represent the 
views of the members of the Working Com- 
mittee. And about the Hindu-Muslim formula,^ it has 
nothing to do with these statements. I have not spoken 
as a Hindu. I have spoken as an Indian first and an 
Indian last. My Elinduism is my own — I personally 
think it embraces all faiths. Therefore, I have no autho- 
rity to speak as a representative of the Hindus. That 
I respond to the mass mind and the masses know me 
instinctively is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, but I 
have not built my case upon it.” 


^ See Appendix — VI. 



MEANING OF GELDER INTERVIW 

^ / 

^‘I feel firmly that Jinnah Sahib does not block the way, 
but the British Government do not want a just settlement 
of the Indian claim for independence which is overdue, and 
they are using Jinnah Sahib as a cloak for denying freedom 
to India.’’ 

“If Jinnah Sahib does not accept my suggestion or 
if the powers that be do not, I would consider it most 
unfortunate. That would show that neither of them 
wants India to be really free at this juncture and give 
India a full share in winning the war for freedom and 
democracy. I live for a cause and if I perish it is for 
the cause,” declared Gandhi] i, in an informal chat, reiterat- 
ing his faith in the destiny of a free India. 

Gandhi) i said that it must be the duty of all fair- 
minded people to break what he called “the diabolical 
conspiracy to stifle India’s aspirations.” 

A reporter suggested that it might be that His Majesty’s 
Government do not, for the duration of the War, enter- 
tain any idea for the transference of power and it' was 
feared that Mr. Jinnah would not be agreeable to accept 
Gandhiji’s suggestion because a National Government 
might, in his opinion, consolidate the position of the 
Hindus in the Centre. 

Gandhiji explained: “I myself feel firmly that Jinnah 
Sahib does not block the way, but the British Govern- 
ment do not want a just settlement of the Indian claim for 
independence which is overdue, and they are using Jinnah 
Sahib asa a cloak for denying freedom to India.. I have 
uttered my warning in the talk I gave to Stuart Geldeii” 

“I have the ^firmest faith,” he declared “that they 
may win the War in the trial of brute strength, because 
brute strength when applied to limitless finances will 
naturally be supreme, but it wilLbe only a phy^ipal victory 
and lead to another world ^ war. This 'is the outpouring 
of a lacerated heart.” 
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August 'Resolution 

Gandhiji said: “Some have said that I have admitted 
that the August Resolution has lapsed. Notf only have 
I never said it, but on the contrary at the Maharashtra 
Workers’ meeting, I made it clear to the friends who had 
gathered around' me at Poona, ^hat no comma of that 
Resolution could be altered by anybody except those 
who passed it, namely the A.I.C.C. What I have said and 
what I reaffirm is that my authority, under the Resolution, 
had undoubtedly lapsed according to my view of the 
working of satjagraha. 

“The premature publication of the interview to Gelder 
has led to some confusion in the minds of Congressmen. 
Let me malje'it clear that the lapsing of my authority 
has nothing to do with the normal activities of the Con- 
gress. What no one can do in the name of the Congress 
is mass civil disobedience which was never started and 
which, as I have sakl, I cannot, at the present moment, 
even in my personal capacity, start. 

“The ‘Quit India’ Resolution, I hold to be absolutely 
innocuous. The Gelder interview notes now published 
a|c ip no way in conflict with the ‘Quit India’ Resolution 
as I have interpreted it, and as the joint author ,of it I 
have every right to interpret it. 

Civil Disobedience 

“The question before me and before India is how to 
implement the Resolution at the present time, nearly 
two years after the passing of the Resolution. The Gelder 
interview notes show the way how it can be done in a 
perfectly honourable manner. Those who approve of the 
stand I have taken up will naturally support it. People 
having difficulty arc free to refer to me, but their approval 
of the stand taken by me must not be interpreted to mean 
suspension of the normal activities of the Congress and, if 
the Government interfere with ‘those activities, the in- 
herent right of individual civil disobedience is in no way 
suspended, l?ander the statement referred to by me. 

“The statements constitute my individual personal 
effort to end the political deadlock.. !. They are more 
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addressed to the powers that 'be than to thfe people. If 
there is a hearty response, there will be no 'occasion, for 
civil disobedience, even individually. 

Cripps’ Plan Different 

Answering a question put by a reporter whether the 
Cripps’ proposals^ could be compared with his recent 
statement, Mahatma Gandhi said: “My proposal is wholly 
different. The Cripps proposals were unacceptable to 
me for the simple reason that they contemplated almost 
perpetual vivisection of India and would have created 
an effective barrier against Indian independence. I want 
to say this without the slightest disrespect to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. He still remains to me the same, friend that he 
claimed to be when he was here, For me, friendships 
abide in spite of political differences. 

“One fundamental element in my attitude is that I 
shall never be a party to the sale of rights of the 
people of the States for the sake of freedom of the people 
of British India. At the same time, I am no enemy of the 
Princes. I consider myself to be their friend, and if any- 
body cares to understand, I am quite prepared to suggest 
a solution at once honourable to them and to the peo^e.” 

^See Appendix~^ll\. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

“My plap contemplates an immediate recognition of full 
independence for India as a whole, subject to limitations for 
•the duration of, the War to meet the requirements of the Allied 
operations.” 

Tie following replies hy Gandhiji were given to questions 
addressed hy the Tondon office of the ^United Press of India* at 
Panchgaiii on July 15, 1944; 

Q. Will you kindly explain the exact difference between the 
Cripps Plan and your own as revealed in the Gelder interview ? 

A. My^plan contemplates an immediate recognition 
of full independence for India as a whole, subject to limi- 
tations for the duration of the War to meet the require- 
ments of the Allied operations. The Cripps Plan, as I 
understood it, dealt more with the future than with the 
immediate arrangements. Moreover, in my opinion, the 
Cripps Plan meant dismemberment of India, the Indian 
States being set up as an all-exteffiive disintegrating fac- 
^tor* But if my plan is considered by British statesmen 
to* be not very different from the Cripps Plan, it should be 
all the easier for them to accept it. 

Q, What if Mr. Jinnah sticks to a plebiscite of Muslims only 
in the districts or provinces where the Muslims are in majority ? 

A. Neither Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah nor the Muslim 
League have pronounced their opinion on Rajaji’s For- 
mula.^ I would deprecate anticipating them. Rajaji is 
with me. We have agreed for the sake of conserving my 
limited, energy that he should deal with the questions 
arising from the Formula. For my part, I would appeal 
to the questioners, foreign or Indian, not to forestall the 
Muslim League. 

Q, How do you propose to fix the ratio of the League and the 
Congre.'^ in the Nationd Government 'i 


^ See Appendix — yi. 
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A. I must not be drawn into details, the injlica- 
tion of my mind affords any satisfaction to the Authorities, 
they should* open the gates of the prison and let those 
who can speak with authority pronounce upon my 
proposal or at least let me confer with them. As it is, 
I do not know that I have not embarrassed them by my 
sharing my personal opiftion with the public before first 
sharing it with them. The pubHcation is premature and 
not of my seeking. 

j 2. Will you meet Mr. J innah personally ? 

A. The question arises from ignorance of facts. I 
am always willing to meet Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah. 



LETTER TO QAID-E-AZAM 

“Do not Ecgarcl me as an enemy of Islam or of Indian Muslims. 

I have always been a servant and friend to you and to man- 
kind.” 

Jinnah Sahib addressing the Council of the All-India 
Muslim Ceague at Cahore on July 30, 1944, disclosed the letter 
which he had received from Gandhiji inviting a personal discus- 
sion and his reply. The following is an English rendering of 
Gandhiji’ s letter to Jinnah Sahib in Gujarati dated i~ith July, 
1944. {Gandhiji had also appended an Urdu translation to 
the original Gujarati)'. 

Dilkusha (Panchgani): July 17, 1944. 

Brother Jinnah, 

There was a time when I was able to induce you to 
speak in the mother tongue. To-day, I venture to write 
to you in the mother tongue. I have already suggested 
a meeting between you and me in tny invitation issued 
from jail. I have not yet written to you since my release. 
To-day, I am impelled to do so. Let us meet whenever you 
wish. Do not regard me as an enemy of Islap or of 
Indian Muslims. 1 have always been a servant and friend 
to you and to mankind. Do not disappoint me. 

Your brother, 
M. K. Gandhi 

To the above, Jinnah Sahib replied as folloivs: 

H. B. “Queen Elizabeth,” 
Srinagar (Kashmir): July 24, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22 
and L thank you for it. 

I shall, be glad to receive you at my house in Bombay 
on my return, which will probably bt about the middle 
of August. By that time, I hope, that you will have 
recuperated your health fully and will be returning to 
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Bombay. I would like to say iiothing^more tdl we meet. 

I am vety pleased to read in the Press that yoiS art 
making very good progress, and I hope that you will soot 
be all right, 

Yours Sincerely, 
M. A. JiNNAH 



THE RAJAJI FORMULA 

• “Whilst I have said and repeat that the presence of a third 
party effectively prevents the solution, it was never meant 
to convey that f would make no attempt at an honourable 
solution even while the third party continued to dominate 
this land of ours.” 

In an interview to the Press given at Panchgani on July 30, 
.944, Gcmdhiji emphasit^ed that the British Government's rejection 
4 )f his offer did not affect in any way the Formula for a communal 
settlement. ^ Asked when he expected to meet finnah Sahib, he 
said: 

I expect to meet the Qaid-e-Azam as soon as he 
wants me, of course, health permitting. The publication 
of the Formula is in pursuance of negotiations for a com- 
munal settlement. It is not an idle effort. It is conceived 
in all sincerity. It* is unfortunate that the criticism that 
has been levelled against it, so far as I can see, has been 
conceived out of prejudice or careless study of the Formula. 
Nor is it an offer on the part of any party. It is a contribu- 
tioj> from two life-servants of the nation towards the solu- 
tion of the communal tangle which has hitherto defied 
solution. It is an open invitation to all parties to apply 
their minds to the solution. The Rajaji Formula is in- 
tended as a help to all lovers of the country. It is the 
best we could conceive, but it is open to amendment as 
it is open to rejection or acceptance. In a way, the rejec- 
tion of my offer for the resolution of the political deadlock 
'enables all parties to concentrate their attention on a 
communal settlement? Whilst I have said and repeat 
that the presence of a third party effectively’ prevents 
(he solution, it was never meant to convey that I would 
make no attempt at an honourable solution even while 
the third party continued to dominate this land of ours. 
• No one will be more pleased than I if we can pyll through 
ro a solution which satisfies all parties. 



FURTHER QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

f 

“<I do not believe in dying before my death. . . .1 alv/ays hope 
for the best and prepare for the worst.” 

The following is an account of an interview Gandhiji gave to 
the ^United Press of India' at Sevagr am ^ on August 7, 1944: 

Q, You said in Panchgani: “All my recent declarations are 
quite consistent with all my previous declarations on the com- 
munal problem.” But, in the past, you had said: “Partition 

means a patent untruth My whole soul rebels against the 

idea To assent to such a doctrine is for me denial of God.” 

(Harijan: April 14, 1940). “The partition proposal has altered 
the face of the Hindu-Muslim problem. It cannot come by honour- 
able agreement.” (Hanjam May 4, 1940). “I consider vivisec- 
tion of India to be a sin ” (Maj 24, 1942). Would you 

kindly enlighten me how they are consistent ? The Maha- 
sabhaites seem to argue in the above style and hence clari- 
fication is sought. 

A. Though I would avoid answering all questions 
on the subject before , the' forthcoming meeting between 
Qaid-e-Azam and me, I must not postpone answering 
yours. I know my present attitude has puzzled ana 
pained many people. I have not revised the opinion 
quoted by you. At the same time that I made the statement 
you refer to, I was also a party to the self-determination 
resolution of the A.I.C.C.^ I hold that the Rajaji Formula 
gives effect to that resolution. I would, however, urge 
critics not to mind my inconsistencies, so-called or real. 
Let them examine the question on merits and bless the 
effort if they can. 

What is your reaction to Mr. Jinnah’s speech ? If Mr. Jinnah 
does not accept your proposal or your talks with him and in 
failure, will you withdraw your support to Rajaji’s prJsiosals 
or will the proposals stand ? 

A. I do not believe in dying before my death. I 
do not approach the forthcoming visit with the expecta- 


’ See Appendix — ^I'V. 
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tlQtt of failvfre. I always hope for the best and prepare for 
th^orst. I would, therefore, ask you not. to anticipate 
failure. Ask me when the failure stares yoij and me in 
the face. 

Q. What'have you got to say to the Sikhs who have expressed 
apprehension in the All-Party Sikh Conference at Lahore that 
you will further surrender to the Aluslim League ? 

A, My Sikh friends ate unnecessarily perturbed. 

I can settle nothing for anybody but myself. The Con- 
gress resplution is a sacred trust and I have no doubt that 
it will be discharged fully. Brave people are never 
frightened by bogeys. Let the Sikh friends examine the 
proposal on merits. And if they find an evident flaw in it, 

I shall correat it and so, I am sure, will the Qaid-e-Azam 
if he is satisfied that there is a flaw.^ 

^ Similar assurance was given by Gandhiji to Dr. Shayama 
Prasad Mookerjee, President of the Hindu Mahasabha. See Appendiitr 
— VIII. 



THE CONJURER’S BASKET 

“Jt is cleaiT as crystal that thTe British Government do not 
propose to give up the power they possess over the four hun- 
dred millions, unless the latter develop strength enough to. 
wrest it from them.” 

The Jollomng statement was issued tbj Gandhiji on August 
18,1944, upon the publication of the correspondence between 
him and the Viceroy?- It also dealt with his expected talks 
with Jinnah Sahib. 

The published correspondence shows that. I left no 
stone unturned to conform to the Viceregal requirement. 
The final Government reply is a positive proof that the 
British Government have no intention to win public 
support. I do not confine myself to the Congress since 
^ts main demand has been backed by almost all political 
parties. So far as the technical winning of the War is 
concerned, they have evidently no need of such support. 
Moral support they seefn to despise. Boiled down, 
the Viceroy’s proposition means that unless all the main 
parties agree as to the constitution of the future, and there 
is agreement between the British Government and the 
main parties, there is to be no change in the constitutional 
position and the Government of India is to be carried on 
as at present. The names of parties given in the Govern- 
ment reply are illustrative only. I have no doubt that on 
due occasion more will be exhibited as from a conjurer’s 
basket. And who knows how and when the British 
Government will agree to surrender control. It is as 
clear as crystal that the British Government do not pro- 
pose to give up the power they possess over die four 
hundred millions, unless the latter develop strength enough 
to wrest it from thpm. I shall never lose hope that India 
will do so by purely moral means. The problem of food 
mean while, remains unsolved. Only a National Govern- 
ment envisaged by me can proyide a genuine^ splution. 

^ See Appendix — ^IX. 
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Any- other will be _a mirage. It is most unfortunate that 
at this critical juncture the Qaid-e-Azam Jias fallen ill 
and under medical advice he cannot see me tjjil he is free 
from his illness. A proper heart agreement, between us 
can induce a revision even of the firm refusal of the British 
*Goyernment as conveyed through his Excellency’s letter. 
Let us all pray th*at the Qaid-e-A^m may be soon restored 
enough to see me and that God will so dominate our hearts 
'as to lead us to a right solution. I would like to assure 
all parties to be affected by our solution that we will not 
come to ’any terms which might compromise or ignore 
a single interest. The Rajaji Formula is capable of being 
amended if it is found to contain flaws, as many Hindu and 
Sikh friends have suggested it does. No solution is likely 
to last unless it is on the face of it right and is acceptable 
to the people of India as a whole. 



DEMAND FOR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

f 

‘‘Mass civil disobedience is conceived as an entirely effective 
substitute for a bloody war and is any day far superior to it. 

But just as wars do not take place for the s^ike of war, but 
only for a cause just or unjtist, mass civil disobedience can take 
place only for a cause wholly just.” 

The following is a Press report of the interview which Peggy 
Durdin, correspondent of the American weeklies Time^W Life, 
had with Gandhiji towards the end of August 1944, shortly after 
the Viceroy’s rejection of Gandhiji’ s proposals for the formation 
of a Provisional National Government: 

Q. Does the Viceroy’s rejection of your offer in ajiy way lessen 
the desirability of or urgency for a communal settlement now ? 

A. Not in the least. As I have already said in 
-several interviews, the simultaneous publication of my 
offer to the Viceroy and the Rajaji Formula established a 
wholly unintended connection between the two. The 
rejection makes thb urgency doubly urgent. This I say 
although I believe that past experience shows that so long 
as there is a third party dividing communities and interestr, 
there iff no adjustment possible. This has never meant 
for me that I should not strive fbr a settlement even before 
independence. 

j 2. From the point of view of non-violence, is it not prefer- 
able for a National Government to take office after, rather than 
during, the present War ? 

A. Not if a National Government comes into being 
even during the War by the spontaneous act of Great 
Britain or the Allies. For, then, the War itself will have 
changed its course and the peace to come will be wholly 
honourable and calculated to promote non-violence. 

Q, Would not a strong group of nationalist ministers^, Hindu 
and Muslim, responsible under the present constitution to the. 
Viceroy father tha^i to the Legislature in point of fact, nullify 
the Viceregal veto ? Would not a comn:\gn front presented by 
strong nationalist leaders make acceptance of their programme 
and plans inevitable 
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N6 such unanipulation can possibly electrify the 
•wb,<Me nation. Such an experiment is doomed to failure 
ab initio. It would lack trust on the part of /the British 
Government in the people of India. 

j 2. I am not cleat on your attitude towards mass civil disobedience. 
Am I right in tlynking that you would consider its use justified 
if your appeals to the Viceroy and tUc talks with Mr. Jinnah fail ? 

Mass civil disobedience can only take place if 
other efforts to achieve the object aimed at fail. Here 
the object is independence. Appeal to the Viceroy was 
for a settlement. The appeal having failed, the case for 
civil disobedience is complete. Successful negotiations 
with the Qaid-e-Axam need not enter into here but, as I 
have already |Jbblicly stated, I may not offer civil disobe- 
dience at the present moment. Mass civil disobedience is 
conceived as an entirely effective substitute for a bloody 
war and is any day far superior to it. But just as wars 
do not take place just for the sake of war, but only for a 
cause just or unjust, mass civil disobedience can take 
place only for a cause wholly just. If.I have understood 
your question correctly, this answer ought to set at rest 
all your doubts. 

jg. Would you consider courting re-arrest if your proposals 
or those of yourself and Mr! Jinnah arc not accepted ? 

A. I really do not know future plans. You will 
believe me when I say that they are in God’s hands. 

jg. Non-violence may be relative, not absolute. Some parti- 
cipation for the purpose of producing real and lasting peace, 
may be unavoidable and even desirable. Is this a fair statement 
of the position ? 

• It is a fair statement. I cannot challenge it 
rfierely because it is likely to lead to dangerous abuse from 
the non-violent stand-point. Pure, unmixed non-vio- 
lence fs as impossible as Euclid’s line. 

jg. I understand your answer to mean that piass civil’disobedience 
presents no soluti^ of th» present deadlock ? 

A. You are right. 



‘IN GOD’S GOOD HANDS’ 

VOur goal is the attainment of independence for, the whole 
of India. Ic is for that we pray and are pledged to lay down 
our lives.” 

At a prayer gathering at Bombay on Sept, ii, 1944, 
referring to his meeting with Jinnati Sahib, Gandhiji said 
he knew how eager they must be to be acquainted with the 
progress of the talks. It was a natural eagerness on their 
part which he would like to satisfy, as far as possible, 
consistently with the interest of the cause which they all 
shared with him in common. 

All that he could say at the present stage was that 
Jinnah Sahib and he had met as old friends on Saturday 
(September 9), and again that day (Monday). He added 
that they would be meeting again the next day from 10-30 
a. m. to I p. m. and from 5-30 to 7 p. m. This would leave 
them a little time to attend to other work and to digest the 
substance of the talks. They fully realized what a heavy 
responsibility rested dn their shoulders. They knew that 
millions were watching the talks and were anxious, thst 
a settlment should be arrived at which would subserve 
the interests not of any particular group or community, 
but of the whole of India. “Our goal is the attainment of 
independence for the whole of India, It is for that we 
pray and are pledged to lay down our lives”, said Gandhiji. 
Jinnah Sahib and he had only God between them as wit- 
ness. Gandhiji proceeded: “My constant prayer these 
days is that He may so guide my speech that not a word 
might escape my lips so as to hurt the feelings of Jinnah 
Sahib or damage the cause that is dear to us .both. I 
am sure the same is the case with Jinnah Sahib. He 
told me to-day: ‘If ;ve part without coming to an agreement, 
we shall proclaim bankruptcy of wisdom on ouj. part.’ 
What is more, the hopes of millions of our countrymen will- 
be dashed to pieces. To-day^ the eyes of all the oppressed 
people of the world are on us. We,* therefore, are fully 
alive to our responsibility and are straining every nerve 
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to aome to a settlement. But we realize that ultimately 
the result liefS in God’s good hands. You should, therefore, 
all pray that He may guide us and give us wisdom to serve 
the cause of India.” 

In conclusion, Gandhiji appealed to the Press to 
put a curb on their inventiveness and not to give 
free rein to their imagination. Since neither he nor 
Jinnah Sahib were opening their lips to anybody, there 
could be no question of leakage. 



ON MEETING WITH JINNAH 

-Oar meeting would have no meaning if we did not meet with . 
hope.... Pray that the spirit of God may enter our hearts 
and guide us to arrive at a settlement whi<ih will be in the 
interests of the whole comtry.” 

Addressing people in Hindustahi gathered at R/^ngta 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay, for evening prayers on September 
19, 1944, Gandhiji said: 

To-morrow is Idd. I do not know how many Mus- 
lims attend this prayer. But I know of at least one here. 
My advice to you is that if you wish to achiej^e the freedom 
of India in the shortest possible time, you should cultivate 
the friendship of your Muslim brothers. The common 
people can certainly do this much. There are in 'this 
city Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Cliristians. If all the 
people of Bombay become united, do you not think that 
we can bring our freedom much nearer ? 

Ever since my re^urirfrom abroad, I have been crying 
myself hoarse that if we become one, Swaraj is in our 
hands. We have been looking on with indifference;* bcit 
if we give up this attitude and create mutual trust, we can 
derive immense benefit. This* is a great thing. And if 
we can achieve this, we shall go a long way towards our 
goal. 

Jinnah Sahib and I — two brothers — have been meeting 
every day, except on special occasions like Idd day or my 
day of silence. I cannot reveal to you everything about 
the talks. But if all of you come together in brotherly 
affection, and with open hearts pray for our success, you 
will be helping us a great deal indeed. Sometimes, you 
find all kinds of prophecies. God is with us. We are 
not being led by . prophecies, but by the spirit of God. 
The papers publish all kinds of forecasts, and rnessages 
have been sent abroad. It will be wrong to believe them. 
We have been meeting for the. last s^eral days, and we 
have not been meeting for nothing. Nor are we meeting 
to quarrel. We have been sitting da.y after day because 
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we,’see some hope^ So, do not give up hope. If hope is 
•fiustrated, *1 will let you know. 

We have been meeting with a certain di^sire in our 
hearts. Our meeting would, have no meaning if we did 
tiot meet with hope. So my request to all of you is 'that 
•you should pray^that the spirit of God may enter our hearts 
and guide us to arrive at a settlement, which will be in the 
interests of the whoje country. 



GANDHI-JINNAH CORRESPONDENCE 

“My mission has been Hindu-Muslim unity which 1 want for 
its own sake, but which is not to be achieved without the 
foreign ruling Power being ousted. Hence, rthe first condi-’ 
tion of the exercise of the right of self-determination is 
achieving Independence by the joint action of all the parties 
and groups composing India. If sucR joint action is un- 
fortunately impossible, then, too, I must fight with the assis- 
tance of such elements as can be brought together.”. 

'Fourteen interviews took place between Gandhiji and Jinnah 
Sahib at Bombay, the first on September 9, and the last on 
September 27, 1944. August 17 was the date originally fixed 
for the meeting, which had to be postponed owing to Jinnah Sahib's 
illness. Simultaneously with the conversations, which were des- 
cribed as extremely cordial and friendly, they also exchanged 
letters. The following is the text of the correspondence, which 
was released to the Press on the lyth September, 1944: 

Jinn'ah^Sawib To Gandhiji 

September 10, 1944. 

Dear A^r. Gandhi, 

With reference to our talk* yesterday (September 9), 

I understood from you that you had come to discuss the 
Hindu-Muslim settlement with me in your individual 
capacity, and not in any representative character or capa- 
city, on behalf of the Hindus or the Congress; nor had you 
any authority to do so. I naturally pointed out to you 
that there must be some one on the other side with autho- 
rity holding a representative status with whom I can 
negotiate and, if possible, come to settlement .of the 
Hindu-AIuslim question, and that for the position yo\£ 
had adopted there )vas no precedent, and .that this raises 
great difficulties in my way. 

As you know, I can only speak on behalf pf Muslim ' 
India and the All-Iadia Aluslim J.eague, as the President 
of the organization which I Represent, ^d as such I am 
subject to and governed by its constitution, rules and 
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regulations. I thinjc you realize and will admit that a 
settlement a£ the Hindu-Muslim question -is the fore- 
most and major hurdle, and unless the representatives 
of these two nations put their ‘heads together, how is one 
^o' make any headway with it ? 

. * Nevertheless, I explained to you the Lahore Resolu- 
tion of March, 1940,^ and tried to* persuade you to accept 
the basic and fundaijiental principles embodied in it, 
but you not only refused to consider it but emphasized 
your opposition to the basis indicated in that resolution, 
and remarked that there was “an ocean between you 
and me,” and when I asked you what is then the alterna- 
tive you ’suggest, you put forward a Formula of 
Mr. Rajagopal^chari approved by you. 2 We discussed it, 
and as various matters were vague and nebulous, and some 
required clarification, I wanted to have a clear idea of 
what it really meant and what were its implications, and 
asked you for explanations and clarification regarding 
the proposals embodied in that Formula. 

After some discussion, you requested me to formulate ' 
in writing my points that I thwught • Required or called 
for explanation and clarification, and to communicate 
with you and that you would reply in writing before our 
next meeting on Monday, September ii, at 5-30 p. m. I 
am, therefore, submitting ’to you the following points 
which require clarification: 

(1) With regard to the Preamble: In what capa- 
•city will you be a consenting party if any agreement is 
reached between you and me ? 

(2) Clause i: With regard to “the constitution 
for a Free India” referred to in this clause, I would like 
to know, first, what constitution do you refer to, who 
will frame it and when will it come into being ? 

Next, it is stated in the Formula |hat “the Muslim 
League 'endorses the Indian demand for Independence.” 
Does it me,an the Congress demand for Independence 

' ^ Sec Appendix — II. 

2 See Appendix — VJ,. 
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as formulated in the August Resoluljon of 1942 the 
All-India Congress Committee in Bombay* or, if not, 
what is the significance of this term, for you know the 
Muslim League has made it clear not only by its resolu- 
tidns but by its creed, which is embodied in'its constitu- 
tion, that we stand for freedom and independence of the 
whole of this sub-contkient, and that applies to Pakistan 
and Hindustan. ^ 

Next, it is stated that the MusHm League “will co- 
operate with the Congress in the formation of a Provi- 
sional Interim Government for the transitional period,” 

I would hke to know the basis or the lines on which such 
a Government is to be set up or constituted. If you 
have a complete and definite scheme, pleas(i let me have it. . 

(5) Clause 2: Who will appoint the- Commission 
referred to in this clause and who will give effect to their 
findings ? What is the meaning of “absolute majority” 
referred to in it ? Will the contemplated plebiscite be 
taken district-wise or, if not, on what basis ? Who will 
•determine and decide whether such a plebiscite should 
be based on adult franchise or other practicable franchise ? 
Who will give effect to the decision or verdict of the above- 
mentioned plebiscite. Would only the districts or, the 
border, which are taken out from the boundaries of the 
present provinces by delimitafion, be entitled to choose 
to join either State, or would also those outside the pre- 
sent boundaries have the right to choose to join either 
State ? 

(4) Clause 3; Who are meant by “all parties” 
in this clause ? 

(5) Clause 4: I would like to know between whom 
and through what machinery and agency will the “mutual 
agreements” referred to in this clause be entered into ? 
What is meant by “safeguarding Defence, Commerce and 
Communications and for other essential purposes”? Safe- 
guarding against whom ? 

(6) .Clause 6 : “These terms shall be binding 
only in case of transfer T)y Britain o^ull power. and res- 
ponsibility for the governance of India.” I would like 
to know to whom ’is this power to be .transferred, through 
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what machinery aryd agency, and when ? 

These are some of the important points. that occur to 
me for the moment, which require explanation^^nd clarifi- 
cation, and I hope that you will let me l«ur& full details 
^about the Various points that I have raised, in order that 
.1 may be be befter able to understand and judge your 
proposals before I can deal with them satisfactorily. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. JiNNAH 


II 

Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September ii, 1944. 

Dear Qaid-e-Azam, 

• I received your letter yesterday at 3-30 p. m. I was 
in the midst of appointments. I hasten to reply at the 
earliest opportunity. 

I have said in my letter to you, it is implied in the 
Rajaji Formula and I have statad pubficy that I have ap- 
proached you as an individual. ’My life mission has 
been Hindu-Muslim unity which I want for its own sake, 
but which is not to be achieved without the foreign ruling 
Power being ousted. Hence, the first condition of the 
exercise of the right of self-determination is achieving 
Independence by the joint action of all the parties and 
groups composing India. If such joint action is unfortu- 
nately impossible, then too, I must fight with the assist- 
ance of such elements as can be brought together. 

I am glad, therefore, that you did not break off our 
talks when I refused to assume or accept representative 
capacity. Of course, I am pledged to use all the influence 
I’ may have with the Congress to ratify my agreement 
with you. May I remind you that tlie Rajaji Formula 
was designed in the first instance for your acceptance and 
’submissiot> thereafter to the League ? 

It is true that I said, an ocean separated you and me 
in outlook. But that had .»ao reference to the Lahore 
Resolution of the. League. The Lahore Resolution is 
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indefinite. Rajaji has taken from it ‘the substance and 
given it a shape. 

Now,Vor the points raised by you. 

1. I have already ansVered this in the foregoing. 

2. The constitution will be framed by the Provisional 
Government contemplated in the Formuk or an authority* 
specially set up by it after the British Power is withdrawn. 
The Independence contemplated is of the whole of 
India as it stands. The basis for the formation of the 
Provisional Interim Government will have to be agreed to' 
between the League and the Congress. 

3. The Commission will be appointed by the Provi- 
sional Government. ‘Absolute majority’ means a clear 
majority over non-Muslim elements as in Sind, Baluchistan 
or the Frontier Province. The form of plebiscite and the 
franchise must be a matter for discussion. 

4. “All parties” means parties interested. 

5. “Mutual agreement” means .agreement between 
contracting parties. “Safeguarding Defence, etc.” means 
for me a Central or Joint Board of Control. “Safeguard- 
ing” means safeguarding against all who may put the 
common interest in jeopardy. 

6. The power is to be transferred to the natiofi, 
that is,” to the Provisional Gpvernment. The Formula 
contemplates peaceful transfer by the British Govern- 
ment So far as I am concerned, I would like the transfer 
to take place as early as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


III 

Jinnah Sahib To Gandhiji 

September ii, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I received your letter of September ii at 5 p. m. 
to-day. I note thaV you have approacl^d me as an indivi- 
dual, and I have already expressed my views about it. 
Please do not take it that I acquiesce in the position that 
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yOu • have adopted^ for which there is no precedent. 
Nevertheless, I proceeded to discuss matters with you 
naturally because I am anxious to convert jAju to my 
point of view, if possible. I. urged on you that the only 
solution of’ India’s problem is to accept the division* of 
India as Pakistan and Hindustan, as briefly laid down 
in the Lahore Resolution of March 1940, and proceed to 
settle the details forthwith. You say the Lahore Resolu- 
tion is indefinite. Ydu never asked me for any clarifica- 
tion or explanation of the terms of the Resolution, but 
you really indicated your emphatic opposition to the very 
basis and the fundamental principles embodied in it. I 
would, therefore, like to know in what way or respect the 
Lahore Resolution is indefinite. I cannot agree that 
Rajaji has taken from it its substance and given it shape. 
On the contrary, he has not only put it out of shape but 
mutilated it, as I explained in my speech which I delivered 
at the meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League at Lahore bn July 30, 1944. 

You say: “the first condition of the exercise of the 
right of self-determination is aohieyin^ Independence by 
the joint action of all the parties and groups composing 
ladk. If such joint action is unfortunately impossible, 
then, too, I must fight with the assistance of such elements 
as can be brought together.*” This, in my opinion, is, as I 
have repeatedly said, putting the cart before the horse, 
and is generally opposed to the policy and declarations of 
.All-India Muslim League, and you are only holding on 
firmly to the August Resolution of 194a. In order to 
achieve the freedom and independence of the people of 
India, it is essential, in the first instance, that there should 
be a Hindu-Muslim settlement. 

Of course, I am thankful to you when you say that 
you are pledged to use all the influence that you have 
with th<e Congress to ratify your agreement with me, but 
.that is not enough in my judgment, although it will be a 
very valuable help to me. 

I once more ask you’ please to let me know what is 
your conception of the basis for the formation of a Pro- 
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visional Interim Government. No doi^bt, it will be subject 
to agreement between the League and the Congress, but 
I think in feirness you should at least give me some rough 
idea or lines, of your conception, for you must have thought 
it Aut by now, and I would like to know what are yoiir 
proposals or scheme for the formation^ of a Provisional*. 
Interim Government, which can give me some clear 
picture to understand it. 

You have omitted to answer my question as to who 
will give effect to the findings of the Commissionj and also 
it is not clear to me what you mean by absolute majority, 
when you say it means “a clear majority over non-Muslim 
elements as in Sind, Baluchistan or the Frontier'Province.” 
You have not even replied to my question as to who 
will decide the form of the plebiscite and the franchise 
contemplated by the Formula. 

The answer to the fourth point does not carry "any 
clear idea when you say “all parties” means “parties 
interested.” 

You say: “ ‘mutual agreement’ means ‘agreement 
between contractiAg parties.’ ” Who are the contract- 
ing parties once a Provisional Interim Government is 
established of your conception ? Who will appoint, the 
Central* or Joint Board of Control, which will safeguard 
Defence, etc., and on what principle, through what machi- 
nery and agency, and subject to whose control and orders 
will such a Central or Joint Board be ? 

You say: “The power is to be transferred to the , 
nation, that is to the Provisional Government.” That is 
all the greater reason why I would like to know full details 
of the Provisional Government as contemplated by you 
and of your conception. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. JlNNAII 

IV 


JiNNAH Sahib To Gandhi ji 

September ij, 1944. 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

When you arrived here* on the morning of September 
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12' to -resume our tajks, you were good enough to inform 
mejthat you. had not had time to attend to my letter of 
September ii, which reached you the same da^ at 10-30 
p. m. We met again to-day without haviog received 
your reply, and I am still waiting for it. Please, therefote, 
Ibt me have your reply as soon as possible with regard to 
the various points mentioned in my.letter to you of Septem- 
ber II. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. JiNNAH 


V 

Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September 14, 1944. 

Dear Qaid-e-Azam, 

I have your letter of the 13 th instant. I understood 
from our talks that you were in no hurry for my answer. 
I was, therefore, taking the matter in a leisurely fashion, 
even hoping that as our talks proceeded and as cordiality 
increased, mutual clarification would come of itself and 
tlmtrve would only have to record our final agreement. 
But I understand and appreciate the other view-point. 
We should take nothing for granted. I should clarify 
your difficulties in understanding the Rajaji Formula and 
you should do likewise regarding yours, i,e., the Muslim 
League Lahore Resolution of 1940. 

With reference to the Lahore Resolution, as agreed 
between us, I shall deal with it in a separate letter. 

Perhaps, at the end of our discussion, we shall dis- 
. cover that Rajaji not only has not put the Lahore Resolu- 
tion out of shape and mutilated it, but has given it sub- 
stance and form. Indeed, in view of your dislike of the 
Rajaji Ffirmula, I have, at any rate for th’e moment, put it 
out of my mind and I am now concentrating on the 
Lahore Resolution in the hope of finding a ground for 
mutual agreement. So much ^for the first paragraph of 
your letter. 
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As to the second, I do hold that unless we oust the 
third party, yrc shall not be able to live at peace with one 
another. ^That does not mean that I may not make an 
effort to find ways and rpeans of establishing a living 
peace between us. 

You ask for my conception of the .basis for a Provi- 
sional Interim Government. I would have told you if I 
had any scheme in mind. I imagine that if we two can 
agree, it would be for us to consult the other parties. I 
can say this, that any Provisional Government to inspire 
confidence at the present moment must represent all 
parties. When that moment arrives, I shall have been 
replaced by some authoritative person, though you will 
have me always at your beck and call when you have 
converted me, or I you, or by mutual conversion we have 
become one mind functioning through two bodies. 

As to the third point, the Provisional Government 
being the appointing authority, will give effect to the 
findings of the Commission. This, I thought, was implied 
in my previous answer. 

Rajaji tells me that ‘‘absolute majority’ is used in his 
Formula in the same sense as it is used in ordinary leg^al 
parlance wherever more than two groups are dealt with. 
I cling to my own answer. But you will, perhaps, suggest 
a third meaning and persuade me to accept it. 

The form of the plebiscite and franchise must be left 
to be decided by the Provisional Interim Government,, 
unless we decide it now. I should say it should be by 
adult suffrage of all the inhabitants of the Pakistan area. 

As to fourth, “all parties” means you and I and every 
one else holding views on the question at issue will, and 
should, seek by peaceful persuasion to influence public 
opinion as is done where democracy functions, wholly 
or in part. 

As to fifth, supposing that the result of the plebiscite 
is in favour of partition, the Provisional Government 
will draft the treaty and agreements afr regards the 'adminis- 
tration of matters of comrtion interest, but the same has 
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to b6 confirmed and ratified by the Governments of the 
two States. The machinery required for the settlement 
and administration of matters of common interest will, 
in the first instance, be planned by the Interim Government, 
Jjiit subsequently will be a matter for settlement between the 
tVo Governmen*s acting through the agencies appointed 
by each for that purpose. 

As to sixth, I hope the foregoing makes superfluous 
any further reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
VI 

Jinnah Sahib To Gandhiji 

September 14, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I received your letter of September 14, at 4-45 p. m. 
to-day in reply to my letter of September ii (and not of 
September 13, as you state, which seems to be a mistake), 
and I thank you for it. 

Please let me have, as soon as you can, your promised 
letter indicating in what way or respect the Lahore Resolu- 
tion is ‘indefinite.’ 

With regard to the provision in the Gandhi-Rajaji 
Formula that “the Muslim League endorses the Indian 
demand for Independence”, I asked you in my letter 
dated September 10, “Does it mean the Congress de- 
mand for Independence as formulated in the August 1942 
Resolution by the All-India Congress Committee in Bombay 
or, if not, what is the significance of this term.” To 
this you replied by your letter of September ii, “the Inde- 
pendence contemplated is of the whole of India as it 
stknds.” Hence, I again ask, does it mean on the basis of 
a united India ? • I find that you have pot clarified this 
point satisfactorily. 

As regards the next part of this clause, the. Formula 
proceed^ to lay down t^iat “the Muslim League will 
co-operate with the Congress in the formation of the 
Provisional Interim Government for the transitional 

8 
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period.” I requested you by my letter of September io 
to let me know “the basis or the lines by which such 
Government is to be set up or constituted. If you have 
a complete and definite scheme, please let me have it.” 
To this you replied by your letter of September ii under 
reply, that “the basis for the formation of the Provisional 
Interim Government will have to be agreed to between the 
League and the Congress.” But that is not meeting my 
request for clarification or giving me at least the outlines 
of such a Government, and that is what I have been asking 
for. I hope that you do appreciate my point when I am 
requesting you to let me have rough outlines of the 
proposed Provisional Interim Government according to 
the Formula, so that I may have some ^dea. 

Of course, I can quite understand that ' such a Pro- 
visional Interim Government will represent all parties and 
would be of a character that will inspire confidence at the 
present moment of all the parties. . I can quite under- 
stand that when the moment arrives certain things may 
follow, but before we can deal with this Formula in a 
satisfactory manner, 1 repeat again that, as it is your for- 
mula, you should give me^a rough idea of the Provisional 
Interim Government that you contemplate and of ycJhr 
conception. 

What I would like to know would be : What will be 
the powers of such a Provisional Interim Government, 
how it will be formed, to whom it will be responsible, and 
what its composition will be, etc. You, being the sponsor 
of this Gandhi-Rajaji Formula, should give me some 
rough idea and picture of it, so that I may understand 
what this part of the Formula means. 

In your letter of September 14, in reply to pay letter 
of September ii, you inform me that you would have 
told me if you had any scheme in mind. , “I imagine that 
if we two can agree it would be for us to corlsult the 
other par,ties,” but that is just the point. Unless I have 
some outlines or rcheme, however rough^ from you, what 
are we to discuss in order to reach' any agreement? 

-As regards the other matters which you have further 
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explained, I have noted the explanation, and I do not 
thjnk I need press you further, although some of them 
are not quite satisfactory. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. Jinn AH 

VII 

GanDHIJI To JiNNAH SaHIB 

September 15, 1944. 

Dear Qaid-e-Azam, 

This is in terms of our talk of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 13. 

For the moment, I have shunted the Rajaji Formula 
and, with your assistance, am” applying my mind very 
sctiously to the famous Lahore Resolution of the Muslim 
League. 

You must admit that the Resolution itself makes no 
reference to the “two-nations” theory. In the course of 
our discussions you have passionately pleaded that India: 
contains two nations, i.e., Hindus and Muslims, and that 
the latter have their homelands in India, as the former 
have theirs. 

The more our argureent progresses, the more alarm- 
ing your picture appears to me. It would be alluring if it 
were true. But my fear is growing that it is wholly unreal. 
I find no parallel in history for a body of converts and 
their descendants claiming to be a nation apart from the 
parent stock. If India was one nation before the advent 
of Islam, it must remain one in spite of the change of 
faith of a very large body of her children. 

You do not claim to be a separate nation by right 
of conquest, but by reason of acceptance of Islam. Will 
the two nations become one if the whole of India accepted 
Islam ? Will Bengalis, Oriyas, Ahdhras, Tamilians, 
Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, etc., cease to have their special 
characteristics 'if all of them became converts to Islam ? 
These have all become one politically because they are 
subject to one foreign control. They are trying today 
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to throw ofF that subjection. You seem to have intro- 
duced a new test of nationhood. If I accept it, I would 
have to subscribe to many more claims and face an 
insoluble problem. 

The only real, though lawful, test of our nationhood 
arises out of our common political subjection. If you 
and I throw off this subjection by our combined effort, 
we shall be born a politically free nation out of our travail. 
If, by then, we have not learnt to pri2e our freedom, we 
may quarrel among ourselves and, for want of a common 
master holding us together in his iron grip, seek to split 
up into small groups or nationalities. There will be 
nothing to prevent us from descending to that" level and 
we shall not have to go in search of a master. There 
are many claimants to the throne that never rem'ains vacant. 

With this background, I shall present you with nJy 
difficulty in accepting your resolution : 

(i) Pakistan is not in the Resolution. Does it 
bear the original meaning the Punjab, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan out of which the name 
was mnemonically formed f If not, what is it ? 

(z) Is the goal of Pakistan pan-Islam ? ^ 

(3) , What is it that distinguishes an Indian Muslim 
from every other Indian, if not his religion ? Is he diff- 
erent from a Turk or an Arab ? 

(4) What is the connotation of the word “Muslims” 
in the Resolution under discussion ? Does it mean the 
Muslims of the India of geography or of the Pakistan to be? 

(5) Is the Resolution addressed to Muslims by 
way of education, or to the inhabitants of the whole of 
India by way of appeal, or to the foreign ruler as an ulti- 
matum ? 

(6) Are the constituents in the two 2ones to con-^ 
stitute “independent States,” an uriSefined number in 
each 2one ? 

(7) Is the demarcation to take place during the - 
pendency of British rule ? 

(8) If the answer to the last question is in the affirma- 
tive, the proposal must be accepted first by Britain and then 
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imposed upon India, not evolved from within by the 
freje will of* the people of India ! ! ! 

(9) Have you examined the position and satisfied 
yourself that these “independent States” will be materially 
and otherwise benefited by being split up into fragments ? 

(10) Pleas^ satisfy me that these independent sover- 
eign States will not become a ct)llection of poor States, 
a menace to themselves and to the rest of India. 

(11) Pray show me by facts and figures or otherwise 
how independence and welfare of India as a whole can 
be brought about by the acceptance of the Resolution ? 

' (12) How ate Muslims under the Princes to be dis- 
posed of • as a result of this scheme ? 

(13) Wliat is your definition of “minorities”? 

(14) Will you please define the “adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards” for minorities referred to 
in the second part of the Resolution ? 

(15) Do you not see that the Lahore Resolution 
contains only a bare statement of the objective and does 
not give any idea as to the means to be adopted for the^ 
execution of the idea and the concrete- torollaries thereof ? 

For instance: 

“ (a) Are the people in the regions falling uqder the 
plan to have any voice in the matter of separation, and, if so, 
how is it to be ascertained ? 

Qt) What is the provision for Defence and similar 
matters of common concern contemplated in the Lahore 
’ Resolution? 

(c) There are many groups of Muslims who have con- 
tinuously expressed dissent from the policy of the League. 
While I am prepared to accept the pre-pondcrating 
influence and position of the League and have ap- 
proached you for that very reason, is it not our joint duty to 
remove their doubts and carry them vith us by making 
them feel that they and their supporters have not been 
■practically disfranchised ? 

(<f). Does this not If ad again to placing the Resolu- 
tion of the League before the people of zones concerned 
as a whole for acceptance ? 
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As I write this letter and imagine the working of the 
Resolution in- practice, I see nothing but ruin for the 
whole of India. Believe me, I approach you as a seeker. 
Though I represent nobody but myself, I aspire to re- 
present all the inhabitants of India. For, I realize in my 
own person their misery and degradation} which is their , 
common lot irrespective 'of class, caste or creed. I know 
that you have acquired a unique hold on the Muslim masses. 

I want you to use your influence for their total welfare, 
which must include the rest. 

In this hastily written letter I have only given an 
inkling of my difficulty. 

YourS sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


VIII 

Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September 15, 1944. 

-Dear Qaid-k-Azam, 

I have yours of ' Septdmber 14, received at 9-40 a. m. 
I woke up at 3 a. m. to-day to finish my promised 
letter o.n the Lahore Resolution. There is no miscake 
about the date, for I wrote in answer to your reminder of 
September 13. 

Independence does mean as envisaged in the A.I.C.C. 
Resolution of 1942. But it cannot be on the basis of a 
united India, if we come to settlement it would be on 
the basis of that settlement, assuming of course that it 
secures general acceptance in the country. The process 
will be somewhat like this. We*, reach by joint effort 
independence for India as it stands. India, become 
free, will proceed to demarcation, plebiscite and partition 
if the people concerned vote for partitipn. All this is 
implied in the Rajaji Formula. 

As to the Provisional Interim Governnnent, I am- 
afraid I cannot ca*ry my answej any^ further thaq I have 
done. Though I have no sefieme for such a Government, 
if you have one in connection with the Lahore Resolution, 
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i;^hich also I ptesume requires an Interim Government, 
sre can dispuss it. 

The Formula was framed by Rajaji in good faith. 

[ accepted it in equal good, faith. The hope was that 
you would look at it with favour. We still think it to 
be the best in the circumstances. You and I have to 
put flesh on it, if we can. I have explained the process 
we have to go through. You have no objection to it. 
Perhaps, you want to know how I would form the Pro- 
visional Government if I was invited to form it. If I 
was in that unenviable position, I could see all the 
claimants and endeavour to satisfy them. My co-opera- 
tion will be available in that task. 

I can give you full satisfaction about your inquiry, 
“What I would like to know would be: what will be the 
powers of such a Provisional Interim Government, how 
will it be formed, to whom will it be responsible ?” The 
Provisional Interim Government will be responsible to 
the elected members of the present Assembly or a newly 
elected one. It will have all the powers less that of the 
Commander-in-Chief during the War, and full powers 
thereafter. It will be the authority to give effect to the 
agreement that may be arrived at between the League 
and the Congress and ratified by the other pajrties. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
IX 

JiNNAH Sahib To Gandhiji 

September 17, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have your letter of September 15, and I thank you 
for it. * I note that you have for the moment shunted 
“the Rajaji” Formula and are applying your mind very 
seriously to the* Lahore Resolution of the Muslim League. 
It is my duty to explain the Lahore Resolution to you 
to-day and persuade you to accept it, even though you 
are talking to me,* as jfou have often , made it clear, in 
your individual capacity. I* have successfully converted 
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non-Muslim Indians in no small number, and also a large 
body of foreigners, and if I can convert yovj, exercising 
as you do- tremendous influence over Hindu India, it will 
be no small assistance to me, although we are not proceed- 
ing on the' footing that you are carrying on. these talks 
in your representative character or capacity, and my diffi- 
culties remain until you, are vested with^ a representative 
status and authority in order to negotiate and reach an 
agreement with you. 

You have stated in your letter dated September ii, 
that the Lahore Resolution is “indefinite.” I, therefore, 
naturally asked you please to let me know in what way 
or respect the Lahore Resolution is indefinite. , And now 
I have received your letter of September 1 5 under 
reply. ‘ . 

The third paragraph of your letter is not seeking 
clarification but is a disquisition and expression of your 
views on the point whether the Mussalmans are a nation. 
This matter can hardly be discussed by means of corres- 
pondence. There is a great deal of discussion and literar 
■ture oh this point, which is available, and it is for you 
to judge finally, when you have studied this question 
thoroughly, whether the Mussalmans and Hindus are nqt 
two major nations in this sub-continent. For the moment, 

I would refer you to two publications, although there 
are many more, — Dr. Ambedkar’s book and “M.R.T.’s” 
Nationalism in Conflict in India. We maintain and hold 
that Muslims and Hindus are two major nations by any 
definition or test of a nation. We are a nation of a hun- 
dred million, and, what is more, we are a nation with 
our own distinctive culture and civilization, language 
and literature, art and architecture;^ names and nomencla- 
ture, sense of value and proportion, legal laws and moral 
codes, customs and calendar, history and traditions, apti-* 
tudes and ambitions — in short, we have qur own distinc- 
tive outlook on lifd and of life. By all canons of iliterna- 
tional law we are a nation. Now, I shall reply to your • 
various points: 

(i) Yes, the word “Pakistan” is not mentioned in 
the Resolution, and it does rfot bear the original meaning. 
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The word has now become synonymous with the Lahore 
Resolution. , 

(2) This point does not arise, but still I reply that the 
question is mere bogey. 

(3) This point is covered by my answer that the 
Mussalmans of India are a nation. As to the last part of 
your query, it is hardly relevant to the matter of clarifica- 
tion of the Resolution. 

(4) Surely, you know what the word “Muslims” 
means. 

(5) 'This point does not arise by way of clarification of 
• the text of the Lahore Resolution. 

(6) No. They will form units of Pakistan. 

(7) As soon as the basis and the principles embodied 
in the Lahore Resolution are accepted, the question of 
deparcation will have to be taken up immediately. 

. (8) In view of my reply to (7), your question (8) has 
been answered. 

(9) Does not relate to clarification. 

(10) My answer to (9) covers this point. 

(11) Does not arise out of the clarification of the- 
Resolution. Surely, this is not asking for clarification of 
tl)p Resolution. I have in numerous speeches of mine and 
the Muslim League in its resolutions have pointed out 
that this is the only solution of India’s problem and the 
road to achieve freedom and independence of the peoples 
of India. 

(12) “Muslims under the Princes” : The Lahore 
’Resolution is only confined to British India. This ques- 
tion does not arise out of the clarification of the Resolu- 
tion. 

(13) The definiticMi. of “minorities”: You yourself 
have often said “minorities” means “accepted minorities.” 

(14) * The adequate, effective and mandatory safe- 
guards for minorities, referred to in the Resolution, are a 
matter for negotiation and settlement -^ith the minorities 
in the respective States, Pakistan and Hindustan. 

(15) ft does give basic principles ^nd when they are 
accepted, then the dCtails'will have to be worked out by 
the contracting parties. 
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(a) Does not arise by way of clarification. 

Qj) Does not arise by way of clarification. 

(e) The Muslim League is the only authoritative and 
representative organization, of Muslim India. 

(d) bJo: see answer (^•). 

As regards your final paragraph, before receiving 
clarifications from me,, you have already passed your 
judgment and condemned the Lahore Resolution when 
you say: “As I write this letter and imagine the working 
of the Resolution in practice, I see nothing but ruin for 
the whole of India.” I understand that you have made 
clear to me that you represent nobody but yourself, and 
I am trying to persuade you and to convert you that 
this is the road which will lead us to the achievement • 
of freedom and independence not only of ffie two major 
nations, Hindus and Muslims, but of the rest of the 
peoples of India, but when you proceed to say that you 
aspire to represent all the inhabitants of India, I regret 
I cannot accept that statement of yours. 

It is quite clear that you represent nobody else but 
-the Hindus, and as long as you do not realize your true 
position and the reaktics, it is vety difficult for me to 
argue with you, and it becomes still more difficult to 
persuade you, and hope to convert you to the realities 
and the actual conditions prevailing in India to-day. I 
am pleading before you in the hope of converting you, as 
I have done with many others successfully. 

As I have said before, you are a great man and you 
exercise enormous influence over the Hindus, particularly 
the masses, and by accepting the road that I am pointing 
out to you, you are not prejudicing or harming the interests 
of the Hindus or of the minorities. On the contrary, 
Hindus will be the greatest gainers. I am convinced 
that true welfare not only of the Muslims, but the rest of 
India lies in the division of India as proposed by the 
Lahore ResolutioA. It is for you to consider whether 
it is not your policy and programme in which you have 
persisted which has been the principal factor 6f the “ruin 
of whole of India” and of the misery and degradatibn of the 
people to which you refer add which I deplore no less than 
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anyone else. And if is for that very reason I am pleading 
before you all these days, although you insist that you 
are having talks with me only in your individual capacity, 
in the hope that you may yet revise your policy and pro- 
gramme. 

Yours sincerely. 

M. A. JiNNAH 


X 

Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September 19, 1944. 

Dear Qaiij-e-Azam, 

Many thinks for yours of 17th inst. 

I am sorry to have to say that your answers, omitting 
I, »2 and 6, do not give satisfaction. 

'It may be that all my questions do not arise from the 
view of mere clarification of the Lahore Resolution. But 
I contend that they are very relevant from the stand-point 
of a seeker that I am. You cannot expect anyone to_ 
agree to, or shoulder the burde« 0/ the claim contained 
in the Lahore Resolution without, for instance, answering 
m'^^'question 15 (a) and 15 (b) which you brush aside 
as not arising by way of clarification. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s thesis, while it is ably written, has 
carried no conviction to me. The other book mentioned 
by you, I am sorry to say, I have not seen. 

Why can you not accept my statement that I aspire 
to represent all the sections that compose the people of 
India ? Do you not aspire ? Should not every Indian ? 
That the aspiration may never be realized is beside the 
point. 

I am beholden to you, in spite of your opinion about 
me, for having .patience with me; I hope you will never 
lose it but will persevere in your effdrt to convert me. 
•I ask you tp take me with my strong views and even pre- 
judices,^ if I am guilty of any. 

As to your verdict oh my policy and programme, we 
must agree to differ. For, I am wholly unrepentant. My 
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purpose is, as a lover of communal unity, to place my 
services at your disposal. 

I hope you do not expect me to accept the Lahore 
Resolution without understanding its implications. If 
yoUr letter is the final word, there is little hope. Can we 
not agree to differ on the question of “two nations” and 
yet solve the problem on the basis of self-determination ? 
It is this basis that has brought me to you. If the regions 
holding Muslim majorities have to be separated according 
to the Lahore Resolution, the grave step of separation 
should be specifically placed before and approved by the 
people in t^t area. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


XI 

JiNNAH Sahib To Gandhiji 

September 21, 1944. 

-Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 19 and I 
have already given you my answers to all your questions 
relating to clarification of the Lahore Resolution or any 
part of it, and I am glad that you admit when you say it 
may be that “all my questions do not arise from the view 
of mere clarification of the Lahore Resolution,” but 
you particularly emphasize your points 15 (a) and 

15 (b). 

I regret to say it has no relation to the context of the 
Resolution or any part thereof. You have brought so 
many matters into our correspondence which are entirely 
outside the matter requiring clarification, so I have per- 
force to deal with them. Let me first deal with yoiit 
letter of September ii. 

You say: “My life-mission has been Hindu-Muslim 
unity which I want for its own sake but which is not to 
be achieved without the foreign ruling Power being 
ousted. Hence, the first conditfon of the exercise of the 
right of self-determination is achieving of Independence 
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by the joint action, of all the parties and groups compos- 
ing India. If such joint action is unfortunately impossible, 
then, too, I must fight with the assistance of such elements 
as can be brought together.” 

. • The gist of your letters up to date is that you are 
•Redded to this policy and will pursue it. In your next 
letter of September 14, while you were good enough to 
furnish me with the clarification of the Gandhi-Rajaji 
Formula, you were pleased to observe: “I have, at any 
rate for the moment, put it out of my mind and I am now 
concentrating on the Lahore Resolution in the hope of 
•finding a ground for mutual agreement.” 

In your letter of September 15, you say: “Indepen- 
dence does mejn as envisaged in the A.I.C.C. Resolution 
of 1942.” It is, therefore, clear that you are not prepared 
to revise your policy and that you adhere firmly to your 
policy and programme which you have persisted in and 
which culminated in your demand, final policy, programme, 
and the method and sanction for enforcing it by resort- 
ing to mass civil disobedience in terms of the 8th August, 
1942 Resolution, and you have piade it more clear again 
by stating in your letter of Septebiber 19 as follows: 
“ 4 ?.. to your verdict on my policy and programme, we 
must agree to differ, for, I am wholly unrepentant.” 
You know that the Augiret 1942 Resolution is inimical 
to the ideals and demands of Muslim India. 

Then, again, in the course of our discussion when I 
asked you for clarification of the Gandhi-Rajaji Formula, 
you were pleased to say, by your letter of September 15, 
as follows: “For the moment I have shunted the Rajaji 
Formula and, with your assistance, am applying my mind 
very seriously to the famous Lahore Resolution of the 
Muslim League.” We discussed it in its various aspects, 
as you told me you were open to be persuaded and con- 
verted to our point of view. I discussed the Resolution 
at great* length with you, and explained everything you 
wanted to ijnderstand, even though you have emphasized 
more than once that you are having these talks with me 
in your personal capacity, *and in your letter of September 
15, you assured me in the following words with regard 
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to the Lahore Resolution: “Believe me, I approach you 
as a seeker, . though I represent nobody but myself” and 
that you were open to conviction and conversion. 

You had informed me by your letter of September ii 
as" follows: “It is true that I said an ocean separated 
you and me in outlook. But that had no reference to the 
Lahore Resolution of the League. The League Resolution 
is indefinite”. I naturally, therefore, proceeded, in reply, 
to ask you by my letter of September 1 1 as follows : “You 
say the Lahore Resolution is indefinite. You never 
asked me for any clarification or explanation of* the terms 
of the Resolution; but you really indicated your emphatic 
opposition to the very basis and the fundamental princi- 
ples embodied in it. I would, therefore,, like to know 
in what way or respect the Lahore Resolution is indefi- 
nite,” and I sent you a reminder on September 1 3, to which 
you replied by your letter of September 15, not confining 
yourself to matters of clarification, but introducing other 
extraneous matters, with some of which I had already dealt, 
in reply to this letter of yours of September 1 5 , by my letter 
of September 17, and furnished you with all the clarifica- 
tions, informing you that you had introduced several 
matters which could hardly be discussed in a satisfactory 
manner by means of correspondence. 

I have already given you all the clarifications you 
require so far as the Lahore Resolution goes and its text 
is concerned. You again raise further arguments, reasons 
and grounds and continue to persist in a disquisition on 
the point, amongst others, whether Muslims of India are 
a nation, and then you proceed further to say: “Can 
we not agree to differ on the question of ‘two nations’ and 
yet solve the problem on the basis of self-determination ?” 

It seems to me that you are labouring under some; 
misconception of the real meaning of the word “self- 
determination.” Apart from the inconsistencies and 
contradictions of the various positions that you have 
adopted in the course of our correspondence, as indicated 
above, can you not appreciate our point of view that we 
claim the right of self-determihatio'n as a nation and not 
as a territorial unit, and that we are entitled to exercise 
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our ifiherent right gs a Muslim nation, which is our birth- 
right ? Whereas you are labouring under the wrong idea 
that “self-determination” means only that of “a* territorial 
unit,” which, by the way, ds neither demarcated nor 
defined yet, ‘and there is no union or federal constitution 
of India in beigg, functioning as a sovereign Central 
Government. Ours is a case of division and carving out 
two independent sovereign States by way of settlement 
between two major nations, Hindus and Muslims, and not 
of severance or secession from any existing union, which is 
non est in India. The right of self-determination, which 
we claim, postulates that we are a nation, and as such it 
would be the self-determination of the Muslims, and they 
alone are entiitled to exercise that right. 

I hope .you will now understand that your question 
15(a) does not arise out of the Lahore Resolution or of 
any- part thereof. As to 15(b), again it does not arise as a 
matter of clarification, for it will be a matter for the consti- 
tution-making body chosen by Pakistan to deal with and 
decide all matters as a sovereign body representing Paki- 
stan vis-a-vis the constitution-making. body of Hindustan 
or any other party concerned. There cannot be Defence 
a»d, similar matters of “common concern,” when it is 
accepted that Pakistan and Hindustan will be two separate, 
independent, sovereign States. I hope I have now given 
all satisfactory explanations, over and above the matter 
of clarification of the Lahore Resolution, in the hope of 
converting you as an individual “seeker.” 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. JiNNAH 
XII 

Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September 22, 1944. 

Dear Qaid-e-Azam, 

Your letter of yesterday (21st inst.) so disturbed me 
that I thought ’I would postpone my .reply till after we 
had met at the usual tinlfe. Though 1 made no advance 
at our meeting, I think I see* somewhat clearly what you 
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are driving at. The more I think abox^t the ‘^two-nations” 
theory, the more alarming it appears to be. The book 
recommended by you gives me no help. It contains half- 
truths and. its conclusions or inferences are unwarranted. 
I am unable to accept the proposition that the Muslims 
of India are a nation distinct from the rest of the inhabir 
tants of India. Mere assertion is no proof. The conse- 
quences of accepting such a proposition are dangerous 
in the extreme. Once the principle is admitted, there 
would be no limit to claims for cutting up India into 
numerous divisions which would spell India’ s‘ ruin. I 
have, therefore, suggested a way out. Let it be a parti- 
tion as between two brothers, if a division there must be. 

You seem to be averse to a plebiscite.. In spite of 
the admitted importance of the League, there must be 
clear proof that the people affected desire partition. ' In 
my opinion, all the people inhabiting the area ought to 
express their opinion specifically on this single issue of 
division. Adult suffrage is the best method, but I would 
accept any other equivalent. 

You summarily reject the idea of common interest 
between the two arms. I can be no willing party to a 
division which does not provide for the simultaneous 
safeguarding of common interests such as Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and the like. There will be no feeling of security 
by the people of India without a recognition of the natural 
and mutual obligations arising out of physical contiguity. 

Your letter shows a wide divergence of opinion and' 
outlook between us. Thus, you adhere to the opinion 
often expressed by you that the August 1942 Resolution 
is “inimical to the ideals and demands of Muslim India.” 
There is no proof for this sweeping statement. 

We seem to be moving in a circle. I have made ’a 
suggestion. If we are bent on agreeing, as I hope we are,, 
let us call in a third party or parties to guide or even arbi- 
trate benyeen us. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
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XIII 

JiNNAH Sahib To Gandhi ji 

September 23, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 22, and I 
thank you for it.* I am sorry thaj: you think I have sum- 
marily rejected the idea of common interest between the 
two arms, and now you put it somewhat differently from 
15(b), when you say there will be no feeling of security 
by the people of India without a recognition of the natural 
and mutual obligations arising out of physical contiguity. 
My answer, already given, is that it will be for the con- 
stitution-making body of Pakistan and that of Hindustan 
OX any other |)arty concerned, to deal with such matters 
on^ the footing of their being two independent States. 

_ I am really surprised when you say there is no proof of 
what you characterize as a sweeping statement of mine, 
that the August 1942 Resolution is inimical to the ideals 
and demands of Muslim India. The Resolution in its 
essence is as follows: 

(a) immediate grant of cofnplete Independence and 
setting up immediately of a Federal Central Government 
on "the basis of a united democratic Government qf India 
with federated units or prpvinccs, which means establish- 
ing a Hindu Raj\ 

(b) that this National Government so set up will evolve 
a scheme for a Constituent Assembly, which will be chosen 
•by adult franchise, which will prepare a constitution for 
the Goverment of India, which means that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly chosen will be composed of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Hindus, tiearly 75 per cent. 

(c) to enforce this demand of the Congress, the August 
Resolution decides on and sanctions a resort to mass civil 
disobedience at your command and when ordered by you 
as the ;Jolc dictator of the Congress. 

This demand is basically and fundamentally opposed 
to the ideals and demands of Muslim India of Pakistan, as 
embodiefd in the Lahcrrc Resolution, ancJ to enforce such a 
demand by means of resort mass civil disobedience is 

9 
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inimical to the ideals and demands of Muslim India; and if 
you succeed in realizing this demand, it would be a de^th- 
lilow to Ivluslim India. I see from the correspondence and 
talks between you and me that you are still holding fast 
to this fateful Resolution. 

From the very first day of our talks you made it clear 
to me, and you have repeatedly said in the course of our 
correspondence and talks, that you have approached me in 
your individual capacity, and you assured me that you 
were a seeker of light and knowledge and that you seriously 
and earnestly wanted to understand the Lahore Resolution 
and were open to conviction and conversion. Therefore, 
in (Reference to your wishes, I made every effort all these 
days and in the course of our prolonged talks and corres- 
pondence to convert you, but unfortunately, it seems, I 
have failed. And, now you have made new suggestions 
and proposals by your letter under reply: 

(1) You say: “I have, therefore, suggested a way 
out. Let it be a partition as between two brothers, if a 
division there must be.” I really do not know what this 
means, and I would like you to elaborate this proposal 
and give me some rough outlines of this new idea of yours 
as to how and when the division is to take place, ,fnd 
in what way it is different from the division envisaged 
by the Lahore Resolution. 

(2) You say: “Let us call in a third party or parties 
to guide or even arbitrate between us.” May I point out 
that you have repeatedly made clear to me that you are 
having these talks as an individual seeker ? How can any 
question of a third party or parties to guide or arbitrate 
between us arise ? 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. Tinnah 

XIV 

Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September 23, 1944- 

DEAR Qa1d-e-Azam, 

Last evening’s talk has left ‘a bad taste in the mouth. 
Our talks and our correspondence seem to run in parallel 
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lines' and never touch one another. We reached the 
bre.aking point last evening but, thank God, we were 
unwilling to part. We resumed discussion anJ suspended 
it in order to allow me to keep my time for the evening 
public prayer. 

In order thgt all possible chance of making any mis- 
take in a matter of this great im{R)rtance may be removed, 
I would like you to give me in writing what precisely on 
your part you would want me to put my signature 
to. 

I adhere to my suggestion that we may call in some 
outside assistance to help us at this stage. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


XV 


JiNNAH Sahib To Gandhiji 

September 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 25. May 
I refer you to my letter of to-day’s ,datc which I sen.t 
to you in reply to yours of September’ 22 ? I have nothing 
new or fresh to add, but I may say that it is not a case 
ol'your being asked to put your signature as represent- 
ing anybody till you clothe yourself with representative 
capacity and are vested with authority. We stand by, 
as I have already said, the basis and fundamental principles 
embodied in the Lahore Resolution of Alarch 1940. 
I appeal to you once more to revise your policy and pro- 
gramme, as the future of this sub-continent and the welfare 
of the peoples of India demand that you should face reali- 
ties. 


XVI 


Yours sincerely, 
M. A. Jinnah 


Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September 24, 1944. 

Dear ^aid-e-Azam, 

I have two letters df S^tember'23, in reply to my 
letters of the 22nd and 23rd. 
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With your assistance, I am exploring the possibilities 
of reaching an agreement, so that the cld'im embodied in the 
Muslim League Resolution of Lahore may be reasondbly 
satisfied. You must, therefqre, have no apprehensions that 
the August Resolution will stand in the way of our settle- 
ment. 

I proceed on the assumption that India is not to be 
regarded as two or more nations, but as one family con- 
sisting of many members of whom the Muslims living in 
the North-West zones, Le., Baluchistan, Sind, North- 
West Frontier Province, and that part of the Punjab 
where they are in absolute majority over all the other 
elements, and in parts of Bengal and Assam where they 
are'in absolute majority, desire to live in separation from 
the rest of India. 

Differing from you on the general basis, I can yet 
recommend to the Congress and the country the accept- 
ance of the claim for separation contained in the Muslim 
League Resolution of Lahore, 1940, on my basis and on 
the following terms: 

(a) The areas should be demarcated by a Commission 
approved by the Congress and the League. The wishes 
of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated should be 
ascertained through the votes of the adult populatiofi' of 
the areas or through some equivalent method. 

(b) If the vote is in favour of separation, it shall be 
agreed that these areas shall form a separate State as soon 
as possible after India is free from foreign domination and 
can, therefore, be constituted into two sovereign indepen- 
dent States. 

(^') There shall be a Treaty of Separation which should 
also provide for the efficient ai?d satisfactory adminis- 
tration of Foreign Affairs, Defence, Internal Communica- 
tions, Customs, Commerce and the like, which must 
necessarily continue to be matters of common interest 
between the contfacting parties. 

(d) The Treaty shall also contain terms for safeguard- 
ing the rights of minorities in the two' StaVes. 

(e) Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement 
by the Congress and the League, the two shall decide upon 
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a common course of action for the attainment of in- 
dependence* of India. 

(/) The League will, however, be free to remain out 
of any direct action to which fhe Congress may resort jnd 
jn which the League may not be willing to participate. 

• ’ ■ If you do *ot agree to these terms, could you let 
me know in precise terms what* you would have me to 
{iccept in terms of the Lahore Resolution and bind myself 
to recommend to the Congress ? If you could kindly 
do this, J shall be able to see, apart from the difference in 
approach, what definite terms I can agree to. In your 
letter of September 23, you refer to“the basic and funda- 
mental principles embodied in the Lahore Resolution” 
and ask me to accept them. Surely, this is unnecessary 
^hen, as I feel, I have accepted the concrete consequence 
th^t should follow from such acceptance. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


XVII 

JiNNAH Sahib To Gandhiji 

September 25, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 24, and I 
thank you for it. You have already rejected the basis 
and fundamental principles of the Lahore Resolution. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmans of India are a 
nation. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmans have an 
inherent right of self-determination. 

You do not accept that they alone are entitled to 
exercise this right of theirs for self-determination. 

You do no.t accept that Pakistan is composed of two 
2oncs, North-West and North-East comprising six pro- 
vinces, namely, Sind, Baluchistan, North-West Frontier 
Province, *thc ’ Punjab, Bengal and yVssam, 'subject to 
territorial adjustments that may be agreed upon, as indi- 
cated in the Lahore Resolution. The matter of demar- 
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eating and defining the territories cai^ be taten up -after 
the fundamentals above-mentioned are accepted, and for 
that purpeJ^e machinery may be set up by agreement. 

You do not accept the> provisions embodied in the 
Lahore Resolution for safeguarding the minorities, and yet. 
in your letter under reply you say: “^ith your assist-* 
ance, I am exploring the possibilities of reaching an 
agreement so that the claim embodied in the Muslim 
League Resolution of Lahore may be reasonably satisfied,’^ 
and proceed to say: “You must, therefore, have no appre- 
hensions that the August Resolution will stand in the 
way of our reaching an agreement.” 

I have already clearly explained to you that the 
August Resolution, so long as it stands, is, a bar, for it 
is fundamentally opposed to the Lahore Resolution. You, 
then, proceed to say: “That Resolution dealt with the 
question of India as against Britain, and it cannot stand 
in the way of our settlement.” I am not at present con- 
cerned with Britain, but the August Resolution, as I 
have already stated, is against the ideals and demands 
of the Muslim League, further, there is the resolution 
of Jagat Narain Lai, passed by the All-India Congress 
Committee in May 1942, at Allahabad, which, in express 
terms, lays down as follows: 

“The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to disintegrate 
India by giving liberty to any component State or territorial unit 
to secede from the Indian Union or Federation will be highly 
detrimental to the best interests of the people of the different 
States and Provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

These two resolutions, so long as they stand, are a 
complete bar to any settlement on the basis of the divi- 
sion of India as Pakistan and Hindustan. It is open 
to the Congress to revise and modify them, but you arc 
only speaking in your individual capacity, and even in 
that capacity you affe holding fast to the August 'Resolu- 
tion, and you have given no indication of your attitude- 
regarding *Jagat Narain Lai’s Resolution. 1 have re- 
peatedly made it clear after we had discussed the Gandhi- 
Rajaji Formula, as you mSintained that, to use your 
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Own .language, “Rajaji not only has not put the Lahore 
Jlesolution put of ?hape and mutilated it, but has>given it 
substance and form,” and proceeded to say:» '“Indeed, 
in view of your dislike of the Rajaji Formula, I have, 
.at any rato for the moment, put it out of my mind 
^nd I am now concentrating on the Lahore Resolution in 
the hope of finding a ground for mutual agreement.” 

When I asked for further clarification, which you 
furnished me by your letter of September 15, you stated 
by saying: “I have shunted the Rajaji Formula and with 
your assistance I am applying my mind very seriously to 
the famous Lahore Resolution of the Muslim League.” 
and thencpforward the Gandhi-Rajaji Formula was not 
discussed any further, and the question of your representa- 
tive character* and authority, which I had pointed out from 
th,e very commencement, therefore, did not arise, as you 
had given me the task of converting you to the fundamentals 
of the Lahore Resolution, and ever since we discussed 
the Lahore Resolution only at great length and examined 
the pros and cons, and finally you have rejected it. 

y\.s a result of our correspondence and discussions, .1 
find that the question of the division' of India as Pakistan 
a^d Hindustan is only on your lips and it does not come 
frofn your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hpur you 
put forward a new suggestion, consisting only of two 
sentences, by your letter of September 22, saying: “I 
have, therefore, suggested a way out. Let it be a parti- 
tion as between two brothers, if a division there must be.” 
I naturally asked you what this new suggestion of yours 
meant, and wanted you to give me rough outlines of this 
new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to 
take place and in what jvay it is different from the division 
envisaged in the Lahore Resolution, and now you have 
been good enough to give me your amplification, in your 
letter of September 24 under reply, in which you say: 
“Differing from you on the general ba^s, I can yet recom- 
• mend to^ the Congress and the country the acceptance 
of the claim for separation contained in the Muslim 
League* Resolution of Lahore, 1940, *bn my basis and on 
the following terms.” Thef terms clearly indicate that 
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your basis is in vital contlict with, and is opposed to, 
the Laiiore Resolution. Now, let me take your main 
terms: 

(ci) “T proceed on the assumption that India is not to 
be 'regarded as two or more nations but as' one family, 
consisting of many members, of whom thr Muslims living’ 
in the North-West 2one!>, Le., Baluchistan, Sind, North- 
West Frontier Province and that part of the Punjab where 
they are in absolute majority over all the other elements, 
and in parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in ab- 
solute majority, desire to live in separation from the 
rest of India.” If this term were accepted and given 
effect to, the present boundaries of these provinces would 
be maimed and mutilated beyond redemption and leave 
us only with the husk, and it is opposed to the Lahore 
Resolution. 

(/’) That even in those mutilated areas so defined, the 
right of self-determination will not be exercised by the 
Aluslims, but by the inhabitants of those areas so demar- 
cated. 'This again is opposed to the fundamentals of the 
Lahore Resolution." 

if) That if the vote is in favour of separation, they 
shall be, allowed to “form a separate State as soon' as 
possible after India is free from foreign domination.” 
Whereas we propose that we should come to a complete 
settlement of our own immediately, and by our united 
front and efforts do everything in our power to secure the 
freedom and independence of the peoples of India on the 
basis of Pakistan and Hindustan. 

{d) Next, you say: “There shall be a Treaty of Sepa- 
ration which should also provide for the efficient and 
satisfactory administration of Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
Internal Communications, Customs, Commerce, and the 
like, which must necessarily continue to be matters of 
common interest Between the contracting parties.” If 
these vital matters are to be administered by some Central 
authority, you do not indicate what sort of authority or 
machinery will be set up to admitiistdr these matters, and 
how and to whom again that authority will be responsible. 
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According to the J^ahore Resolution, as I have already 
explained to you, all these matters, which, are ^e life- 
blood of any State, cannot be delegated to aiTy Central 
authority or government. The matter of security of the 
two States and the natural and mutual obligations that rftay 
arise out of physical contiguity will be for the constitu- 
tion-making body of Pakistan and that of Hindustan, or 
other party concerned, to deal with on the footing of their 
being two independent States. As regards the safeguard- 
ing of the rights of minorities, I have already explained 
that this ‘question of safeguarding the minorities is fully 
stated in the Lahore Resolution. 

You will, therefore, see that the entire basis of your 
new proposal, is fundamentally opposed to tl?b Lah’ore 
Resolution, . and as I have already pointed out to you, 
both in the correspondence and in our discussions, it is 
very difficult for me to entertain counter-proposals and 
negotiate and reach any agreement or settlement with 
you as an individual, unless they come from you in your 
representative capacity. That was the same difficulty 
with regard to the Gandhi-Raj^iji Formula, and I made 
it clear to you at the very outset, but the Formula was 
discussed as you asserted that it had met the Lahore 
Resolution in substance, but while you were furnishing 
me with the clarification "of this Formula, you shunted 
it and we confined ourselves to the Lahore Resolution, 
and hence the question of your representative capacity 
did not arise regarding this Formula. But now you have, 
in your letter of September 24, made a new proposal of 
your own on your own basis, and the same difficulties 
present themselves to me as before, and it is difficult 
to deal with it any furtiier unless it comes from you in 
your representative capacity. 

• I cannot agree with you when you finally wind up 
by saying: “In .your letter of September 23, you refer to 
‘the basis and fundamental principles* embodied in the 
Lahore Resplution’ and ask me to accept thena. Surely, 
this is unnecessary when, as I feel, I.Jiave accepted the 
concrete* consequence'that'should follow from such accept- 
ance.” This is obviously far^from correct. Why not. 
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then, accept the fundamentals of the Lahote Resolution 
■and proceed ,to settle the details ? 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. JiNNAH 

XVIII 

Gandhiji To Jinnah Sahib 

September 25, 1944. 

Dear Qaid-e-Azam, 

Yesterday’s talk leads me to inflict this letter on you 
which I trust you will not mind. 

Our conversations have come about a§ a result of 
your correspondence with Rajaji^ in July last over his 
Formula and your consultations with the League Work- 
ing Committee thereon, and my own letter to you suggest- 
ing a meeting between you and me. My proposal of 
yesterday is an earnest effort to meet the essential require- 
ments of the Lahore Resolution. I would like you, 
therefore, to think fifty times before throwing away an 
offer which has been made entirely in the spirit of service 
in the , cause of communal harmony. Do not take, I 
pray, the responsibility of rejecting the offer. Throw it 
on your Council. Give me an opportunity of addressing 
them. If they feel like rejecting it, I would like you to 
advise the Council to put it before the open session of 
the League. If you will accept my advice and permit 
me, I would attend the open session and address it. 

You are too technical when you dismiss my proposal 
for arbitration or outside guidance over points of differ- 
ence. If I have approached you as an individual, and 
not in any representative capacity, it is because we believe 
that if I reach an agreement with you, it will be of mate- 
rial use in the process of securing a Congress-League 
settlement and acceptance of it by the country., Is it irre- 
levant or inadmissible to supplement our efforts to con- 


^ See Appendix — ^VII. 
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vince-each olher with outside help, guidance, advice of 
e:ven arbitration ? 

Y o urs*Slncerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

XIX 

Jii5nah Sahib To ^andhiji 

September 26, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 25. It 
is ■ entirely incorrect and has no foundation in fact for 
•you to say that our conversations have come about as a 
result of my correspondence with Rajaji in July last 
over his Formula. It is equally baseless to say “&nd 
your consultations with the League Working Committee 
theyreon.” it is entirely in response to your letter of 
July 17, 1944, which I received while I was at Srinagar, 
with a fervent request on your part to meet you, and 
you ended that letter by saying: “Do not disappoint 
me.” In my reply, again from Srinagar, dated July 24, 
1944, I intimated to you that I would.be glad to receive 
you at my house at Bombay on* my return, which would 
pipbably be about the middle of August. This was long 
before the meeting of the Working Committee pr that 
of the Council of the All-India Muslim League, and long 
before I reached Lahore, and when you arrived here and 
told me that you were approaching me in your individual 
capacity, I at once made it clear to you and informed you 
both in our talks and by my letters, that the position you 
had taken up had no precedent for it, and further that 
it was not possible to negotiate and reach an agreement 
unless both the parties* were fully represented; for it is 
one-sided business, as it will not be binding upon any 
organization in. any sense whatever, but you would as an 
individual only recommend it, if any agreement is reached, 
to the Congress and the country, whbreas it would be 
binding upon me as the President of the Muslim League. 
I cannot accept 'this position. I hope you do see the un- 
fairness* and the great disadvantage to me, and it is so 
simple and elementary for anyone to understand. 
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As regards your proposal of yesterday, which you 
have amplified in your letter of September 24, I have al- 
ready sent you my reply. 

With regard to your suggestion to be allowed to 
address the meeting of the Council, and if they feel lik^ 
rejecting your “offer”, the matter should •be put before the 
open session and you shoVild be allowed to address the open 
session, let me inform you that only a member or delegate 
is entitled to participate in the deliberations of the meet- 
ings of the Council or in the open session, respectively. 
Besides, it is a most extraordinary and unprecedented 
suggestion to make. However, I thank you for your advice. 

. As regards your proposal for arbitration and outside 
guidance, I have already replied to you; •and it is not 
merely technicality but a matter of substance. I fully 
reciprocate your desire of securing a Congress-League 
settlement. However, I regret I have failed to convince 
you and convert you as I was hopeful of doing so. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. JiNNAH 

XX 

GAJNOrtiji To JiNNAH Sahib 

September 26, 1944. 

Dear Qaid-e-Azam, 

In view of my letter to you of yesterday, left to my- 
self, I would have refrained from dealing with your 
letter before our meeting to-day. But I have deferred to 
Rajaji’s advice to finish the chain of correspondence. 

I confess J am unable to understand your persistent 
refusal to appreciate the fact thafr the Formula presented 
to you by me in my letter of the 24th, as well as 
the Formula presented to you by Rajaji, gave you virtually 
what is embodied in the Lahore Resolution, providing at 
the same time wh*at is absolutely necessary to rflake the 
arrangement acceptable to the country. Yo^u keep on 
saying that I shoi^d accept certain thesis j which you call 
the basis and fundamental principled of the Lahore Re- 
solution, while I have been contending that the best way 
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for U8, who •differ in our approach to the problem, is to 
give body Xo the demand as it stands in the Evolution 
and' work it out to our mutual satisfaction. It Is on this 


plan that I understand Rajaji’,s Formula to be^ conceived, 
and it is on 4he same plan that I have tried to work it Out 
^ the course of,^and as a result of, our talks. I contend 
that either gives you the substance of the Lahore Resolu- 
tion. Unfortunately, you reject both. And I cannot 
accept the Lahore Resolution as you want me to, especially 
when you seek to introduce into its interpretation theories 
and claims which I cannot accept and which I cannot ever 
hope to induce India to accept. 

Your constant references to my not being clothed 
with representative authority are really irrelevant! I 
have approached you so that, if you and I can agree upon 
a gommon course of action, I may use what influence I 
possess for its acceptance by the Congress and the country. 
If you break, it cannot be because I have no representative 
capacity or because I have been unwilling to give you 
satisfaction in regard to the claim embodied in the Lahore 
Resolution. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


JiNNAH bAHIB To GaNDHIJI 

September 26, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 have received your letter of September 26 and I 
note that you have written it with Rajaji’s advice. Of 
course, it is for you tg follow such advice as you may 
choose to do so, but I am only concerned for the moment 
with yoVi. 1 note that at the last moment you have re- 
surrected the Gandhi-Rajaji Formula, although it was 
shunted* all this" time, and you proceed to say that this 
Formula gives me virtually what is embodied in the Lahore 
Resolution.* You further say that on the same plan you 
have tried to formrflate • your latest ‘proposals as men- 
tioned in your letter of September 24, and you maintain 
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that either gives me the substance f>f the Lahore Re- 
solutioa>.^ In' your previous letter, you asserted that your 
Formula 'gives me the “essence” of the Lahore Resolu- 
tion. I see a very close* family resemblance between 
the two, and the substance of one or the other is practi- 
cally the same, only it is put in different language, ancl 
I have already express(?d my opinion that, in my judg- 
ment, they neither meet the substance nor essence of 
the Lahore Resolution. On the contrary, both are calcu- 
lated completely to torpedo the Pakistan demand of 
Muslim India. I have never asked you to accept certain 
thesis, nor have I introduced any theories in the Lahore 
Resolution. These and theories are matters for scholars 
to indulge in. 

I am sorry I have to repeat, but I am compelled to 
do so, that I cannot agree with you that my references 
to your not being clothed with representative authority 
are really irrelevant. On the contrary, they have an 
important bearing, as I have already explained to you 
more than once. You again repeat that if you and I 
can agree upon a commofi course of action, you may use 
what influence you possess for its acceptance by the Con- 
gress and the country. I have already stated frorn the 
very beginning that that is not enougli, for the reasons 
I have already given. Your representative capacity comes 
into play when you are making counter-proposals, and 
I cannot understand how you can say that it is irrelevant. 
No responsible organization can entertain any proposal^ 
from any individual, however great he may be, unless’ 
it is backed up with the authority of a recognized organiza- 
tion and comes from its fully accredited representative. 
However, I need not labour this point any more, as I have 
already explained it in our previous correspondence. 

If a break comes, it will be because you have n(^t 
satisfied me in regard to the essence of the claim embo- 
died in the Lahore Resolution. It is not a question of 
your being unwilling, but in fact it is so. .If a break 
comes, it will ba.most unfortunate. If one does not 
agree with you or differs fre^m you, *you are always right 
and the other party is always wrong; and the next thing 
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is that many are waiting prepared, in your circle, to, pillory 
nae when the word goes, but I must face all thiji'ats and 
consequences, and I can only act according to my judgment 
and conscience. 

Yours sincerely,. 
M. A. JiNNAH 



AFTER THE BREAKDOWN 

“Failure should only serve as a spur to further effort.” 

At the end of the evening public prayer, which took 
place immediately after his last interview with Jinnah Sahib 
on September 27, 1944, Gandhiji addressed the audience. 
Speaking in Gujarati, he said he was not addressing them 
in Hindustani as before because he wanted his words to go 
straight to the hearts of the audience most of whom were 
Gujaratis. He had particularly the women in mind who 
were not accustomed to Hindustani speech. 

He had told them that when the talks were over he 
would let them know the result. That slage had been 
reached the day before, but as copies of the correspondence 
were not ready, its actual release had to be postponed 
till that day. Authorized copies of the correspondence 
had now been sent to the Press with a prefatory statement 
by the Qaid-e-Azam.^ 

Hitherto he had told them that he was not without 
hope with regard to the' outcome of the talks. He had 

^ The following statement wa^ handed to Pressmen bj jinnah' Sahib 
along with the text of the correspondence on the evening of September z~iyi 944: 

Mr. Gandhi from the very commencement of our talks made 
it clear that he had approached me in his individual capacity and 
that he represented no one but himself. However, he assured me 
that he was really open to conviction and conversion to the Muslim 
League Lahore Resolution of March 1940. 

Without prejudice to my objection that in order to reach any 
settlement, negotiations can only be carried on properly when the 
other side is also fully represented and vested with authority, in defer- 
ence to Mr. Gandhi’s wishes I agreed tb the task of persuading and 
converting him to the fundamentals of the Lahore Resolution. 

I have placed before him everything and every aspect of the 
Muslim point of view in the course of our prolonged talks and 
correspondence, anck we discussed all the pros and consmgenerMy , 
and I regret to say that I have failed in my task of converting 
Mr. Gandhic We have, therefore, decided to rele?ise tQ the Press the 
correspondence that l\\s passed between us. Nevertheless, we hope 
that the public will not feel embittered, a"hd we trust that this is 
not the final end of our effort. 
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to confess that the result that he was hoping for had not 
materialized. But* he had no sense of disappointhient or 
despondency. He was convinced that even cdt of that 
breakdown good would result. 

Although the Qaid-e-Azam and he had known each 
•other fairly well in public life before, they had never come 
into such a close personal contact. Their conversations 
were carried out with friendliness and cordiality. He 
wanted all the communities to cultivate the same spirit 
of friendliness and cordiality in their relations with 
one another. They should try to convert one another 
through it. 

They might ask, why was it then that he and the 
Qaid-e-Azam had failed to convert each other ? ’ His 
reply was that he had tried his level best to go as far as he 
CQuld to meet the Qaid-e-Azam’s view-point. He had 
taken incalculable pains to understand him and to make 
himself understood. But he had failed. 

He had placed before the Qaid-e-Azam Rajaji’s 
Formula, but that did not commend itself to him. He had 
thereupon put forth another proposal of his own in its 
place, but even that had failed to secure Jinnah Sahib^s 
approval. In the same way, Jinnah Sahib^s proposal 
had failed to commend itself to him. If either jof them 
had been weak, they would have possibly come to some 
sort of agreement; but as responsible men they could not 
afford to be weak. A helmsman had to be firm and un- 
wavering or else the ship would founder upon the rocks. 
Each one of them had tried to convince the other. It 
was possible that both of them might be in the wrong. 
But so long as each felt himself to be in the right, he could 
not let go his hold. 

The news of the breakdown, he knew, would cause 
grief to the friends of India and might give cause for 
jubilation to their enemies. He drew their attention to 
the lasf sentence in his statement in ^which he had said 
that it was not the final end of their effort. 

Although ‘ they had been unable ^to appreciate each 
other's* view-point, * the* public could help them to do 
so. They should not lose Heart. If there was any one 


lO 
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who had reason to fed disappointed, it was he. He had 
knocked^ at the Qaid-e- Azam’s door. But as he had 
already dLserved there was no despondency in him. ' It 
was not for a votary of trpth and non-violence to fed 
despondent 'if his effort at times failed to yield the result 
aimed at. Failure should only serve as spur to further 
effort. God alone knew A'^hat was best for them. It was 
not for them to question God’s ways. Therefore, in- 
stead of feeling despondent, they should regard the break-' 
down as a challenge to their faith and as an incentive for 
greater effort for establishing true unity among the various 
communities. 



ON TALKS WITH JINNAH 

“The rult» of majority does not mean that it should suppress 
the opinion of even an individual, if it is sound. An indi- 
vidual’s opiniofi should have greater weight than the opi- 
nion of many, if that opinion is sound on merits. That is 
my view of real democracy.” 

On Sept ember 28 , 1944 , Gandbiji held a Press conference 
intended by about 40 Indian and foreign journalists. Pie read the 
following statement: 

“It is a matter of deep regret that we two could not 
reach an agr^bment. But there is no cause for disappoint- 
ment. The breakdown is only so-called. It is an ad- 
journment sine die. Each one of us must now talk to 
the public and put our view-points before them. If we 
do so dispassionately and if the public co-operate, we 
may reach a solution of the seemingly insoluble at an early 
date. My experience of the precious three weeks con- 
firms me in the view that the p’resence of the third power 
hinders the solution. A mind enslaved cannot act as if 
it was free. I need not impute base motives to thp Rulers 
to prove what seems tg me to be an axiomatic truth. 
Nevertheless, I am going to continue to work for the 
solution as I have been during these three weeks. The 
questions for consideration are simple. Has the Rajaji 
I'ormula or mine made a reasonable approach to the 
Lahore Resolution ? If they or either of them is such an 
approach, all parties and especially the members of the 
Muslim League should ask the Qaid-e-Azam to revise 
his opinion. If Rajaji and I have stultified the Lahore 
Resolution, we should be educated. The chief thing is 
for the Press and the public to avoid partisanship and 
bitterness.” 

“I shall act as my inner voice tells me,” replied Gandhi- 
ji to a question about his future plar\s, whether he pro- 
posed to concentrate ort a Hindu-Muslim settlement or 
take up political work, seekidg imprisonment if necessary. 
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Asked how far the offer he had made ha*d conceded 
the demai^d made in the Lahore Resolution of the League,, 
•Gandhiji ^phasizcd that the Rajaji Formula or the For- 
mula that he presented conceded the substance of the 
Lea^e demand. 

“In my opinion, either Formula gives,as much as can 
reasonably be expected with due regard to the interests 
■of the whole of India,” he said. 

In answer to a question whether his offer was to be 
treated now as withdrawn, he said that so far as he was 
■concerned, the offer he had made stood. It was not made 
in any bargaining spirit. 

“I think,” he said, “it is a just solution of the prob- 
lem and it is in the spirit of the poliey whiqh the Con- 
gress has consistently adopted in connection with the 
communal question, namely, self-determination.” 

A number of questions were put on the representa- 
tive character of the two leaders who conducted the nego- 
tiations and why Gandhiji prolonged the talks when he 
was apprised of Jinnah Sahib’s views on the first day of 
the talks. 

Gandhiji answered: ‘^I am a man reputed to have 
inexhaustible patience, and I had no reason to despair 
of eitheii being converted by the Qaid-e-Azam or, in my 
turn, converting him. Therefore, so long as there was 
the slightest possibility, I clung to the hope that we shall 
pull through to a solution. Haste in such cases is a 
most dangerous thing. You should, therefore, conclude 
that yesterday was really the moment when the public 
should have been taken into confidence. 

“As for myself, I am entirely satisfied that we have 
not wasted these three weeks. I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that we know now each other better than ever before.” 

“When you agreed to meet Mr. Jinnah, did you meet* 
him on the basis that he was the sole representative of 
the Muslims ?” as'ked a reporter. 

Gandhiji replied: “I have never admitted that claim, 
but I have said throughout that the Muslim League is by 
far the most representative Muslim organization. It 
would have been folly on my part not to recognize this. 
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but *1 have always been aware that there is oujtside the 
League a large body of Muslims which does not see eye 
to eye with the League and which does not believe in the 
‘two-nations’ theory” 

Gandhiji asserted that the fight for freedom had 
not been suspended when he approached the Qaid-e- 
Azam. “My approach to the *Qaid-e-Azam was itself a 
part of the fight for freedom,” he said. 

Asked if there was any possibility of the two leaders 
.meeting again in the near future, Gandhiji said: “I hope 
so. It is for the Press and the public to make it possible 
and hasten the date. I assure you that we have not parted 
as enemies, but friends.” 

If the Rftjaji Formula or his own Formula had con- 
ceded the substance of the Lahore Resolution, then why 
not agree to the Resolution itself ? was the next question. 

Gandhiji replied: “Although the Resolution does 
not say so, if you study the correspondence, it shows 
that it is based on the ‘two-nations* theory and it has been 
known as the Pakistan Resolution. Further, I had to 
examine the Resolution in view of tbe interpretation put 
upon it by the Qaid-e-Azam in his numerous speeches 
rfnd statements in elucidation of the Resolution. It 
is indisputable that the Resolution, while it does not enun- 
ciate that theory, is based upon that theory. The' Qaid-e- 
Azam has insisted upon that. Therefore, I urge that 
apart from the ‘two-nations’ theory, if I could accept the 
principle of division of India in accordance with the 
demand of the League, he should accept it. But, unfor- 
tunately, it was just there we split.” 

Asked about Jinnah Sahib’s views regarding a Pro- 
visional Interim Government, he said: “I am not sure 
^that the Qaid-c-Azam puts great weight on the Interim 
Government. I gave all the explanation of my concep- 
tion o^ an Irfterim Government without any reserva- 
tion. It is quite clear in my letter. If I did not go any 
further, it»was- because I could not; and, even if you cross- 
examine me any furthej:, I would htive to say I could 
not go any further. But if,, as you suggest, the Qaid-e- 
Azam attached greater weight to it, then it was opep 
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to him ^o put it into concrete form. \ woufd have 'then 
taxed myself and spared no effort to accept the proposi- 
tion or to make some other suggestions.” 

Gandhiji was told that those Muslims who did hot 
see eye to eye with the League had no real Mtislim back 
ing. He replied : “Therefore, I have^ said that the. 
League is by far the most representative of Muslim opi- 
nion, but I cannot despise the others by simply saying 
that they have no Muslim backing. What does it matter 
if they have no more Muslim backing if the opinion re- 
presented by a single Muslim, or by a body of Muslims, 
whom you can count on your fingers, is intrinsically 
sound ? The way of approaching a question is not to 
examine the numerical strength of those# behind the 
opinion, but to examine the soundness of the opinion on 
merits, or else we will never reach a solution, and if we 
reach one, it will be a blind solution simply because it is 
the wish of the largest body. If the largest body goes 
wrong, it is up to me to say you are wrong and not to 
submit. 

“The rule of rtiajority does not mean that it should 
supress the opinion of even an individual, if it is sound. 
An individual’s opinion should have greater weight than 
the opinion of many, if that opinion is sound on merits. 
That is my view of real democracy.” 

Gandhiji was asked what he thought of the idea of 
formation of provinces on linguistic, cultural and com- 
munal basis. 

As for redistribution on a cultural basis, he did not 
really know what it meant and he was unable to under- 
stand how provinces could be reconstituted on communal 
lines unless there was a suggestioA that there should be 
intermigration of the various communities to concentrate 
in particular areas. It seemed to him to be fantastic and 
impossible. “We are not,” he said, “inhabiting a country 
full of deserts and waste lands. We are a densely populated 
country an^ I do not see the slightest chance for such 
redistribution.” 

‘Tn that respect the Lahore Resolution is quite sound 
— where there is an obvious Muslim majority, they should 
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be allowed to cojistitute a separate State by thejnselves, 
and that has been fully conceded in the Rajaii Formula 
or my Formula. There is not much distinction between 
them. That right is conceded without the slightest 
rcscrvatiorf. But if it means utterly indepenclent 
sovereignty, sci that there is to be nothing in common 
between the two, I hold it is art impossible proposition. 
. I'hat means war to the knife. It is not a proposition that 
resolves itself into a voluntary or friendly solution. 

“Therefore, the Rajaji Formula and my Formula have 
presented certain things to be in common between sover- 
eign States. Therefore, there is no question of one party 
overbearing the other or the Centre having an over- 
bearing Hindu majority. I think our Formula should be 
critically examined and sympathetically examined and it 
would be found that the Formula concedes everything 
that could reasonably be conceded if we consider our- 
selves to be one family. Children of the same family, dis- 
satisfied with one another by reason of change of religion, 
if they should separate, then the separation should be 
within ourselves and not separation in the face of the whole 
world. When two brothers separate, they do not become 
en<ynies of one another in the eyes of the world. The 
world will still recognize them as brothers.” 

A journalist said that some of the Nationalist Muslims 
felt that the Congress through Gandhiji meeting Jinnah 
Sahib had put them in a false position and that they might 
have to change their attitude towards Indian nationalism. 

Gandhiji replied that it was an extraordinary sugges- 
tion. Nationalist Muslims were nationalists simply be- 
cause they could not be otherwise. “I am a nationalist,” 
he said, “not in ord^r to please anybody, but because 
I cannpt be otherwise. And if I approached the Qaid-e- 
*Azam, I approached him in the common interests of my- 
self and Nationalist Muslims and , other nationalists. 
Nation^ist Muslims, so far as I know, were delighted when 
I approached the Qaid-e-Azam and were looking forward 
to a proper solution in the confidence ihat I would not sell 
the interests represented by them. 

“Undoubtedly, a Nationalist Muslim represents the 
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nation, but he represents the Muslims aljo, who are a part 
of the nation.' He would be guilty of disloyalty, if hC' 
sacrifices the Muslim interests. But my nationalism has 
taught me that I would be gUilty of disloyalty, if I sacri- 
fice the interest of a single Indian.” 

Asked if there was any difference bet-vi^een his present 
attitude towards Muslim League demand and the stand 
he took in 1942, Gandhiji said: “There is very great differ- 
ence. In 1942, Rajaji had not ‘burst’ on the scene as he 
did at the Aga Khan Palace with a concrete proposition. 
It reflects very great credit on his persistence. He never 
takes up a standpoint without the fullest consideration and 
having taken it up, he follows it to the bitterest end. 
He had abundant faith in my loyalty and ht never gave 
me up as I have never given him up. When he found me 
in the Aga Khan Palace and presented the Formula, 'I 
did not take even five minutes and I said ‘Yes’ because 
I saw it in a concrete shape. 

“My mind is narrow. I have not read much litera- 
ture. I have not seen much of the world. I have con- 
centrated upon certain things in life and beyond that I 
have no other interest. Therefore, I could not realizp 
the mea,ning of Rajaji’s stand and I disliked it. But 
when he came with a concrete formula — I myself a con- 
crete being of flesh and blood — and when he had put some- 
thing in concrete shape, I felt I could hug it and touch it. 
Therefore, you see the vast difference between 1942 and 
to-day. However, thereby I have not departed from the 
Congress standpoint in general terms. Congress has 
accepted self-determination and the Rajaji Formula has also 
accepted the principle of self-determination and, there- 
fore, the Formula had become common ground.” 

Proceeding, Gandhiji explained that he acceptf'd 
the principle of sovereign States, consistent with friend- 
liness. “Friendliness suggests,” he said, “that before the 
whole world we must act as one nation, not united by 
extraneous circumstances, or united by force of British 
arms, but united by a greater force, that is, our own 
determined will.” 
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Here is a turtljer string of questions which Jie an- 
swered in ‘slow, sweet and deliberate’ manner as follows: 

jg.. What will you do next ? 

A. I leave it to my inner voice to tell me that. 
Q, Are you meet'ing again ? 

A. Ask the future. 

Q, How did you like Mr. Jinnah ? 

A. Not half so bad as you think he is. 

Q. Didn’t you waste your time with him ? 

A. No, these talks themselves are a part of our 
political fight.* 

Q. Why did you talk so long when there was no basis at all ? 

A. Haste is dangerous. I am notorious for my 
inexhaustible patience. 

Q. Why did you not agree to a Provisional Government at 
least ? 

A. Ask Jinnah Sahib. 

Jg. . Are you satisfied there was nothing the matter with your 
offer ? 

A. Nothing. It was the justest solution I could 
think of. 

Q, How do you explain your differences ? 

A. I am for a quiet family partition, Jinnah Sahib 
wants total separation as between two men who are 
sovereign in their own^ right. 

Q. As an alternative, why not divide India according to lan- 
guage "and culture ? 

A. But what is ^culture’? Impossible to define. 

j2. Do you consider the ‘C. R.’ Formula concrete enough ? 

A. ^ Yes, I am a very concrete being. 

j2- How did you like the behaviour of the Pressmen during 
your talks ? 
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A. If I had been Jinnah Sahib, I would' have 
performed sutyagraha against some of you. 

Q^. How did you enjoy your stay here. 

A. Enjoy! Enjoy, indeed! Look af these lights 
l^urning during day and these fans running inside, while 
breezes of the sea are* blowing outside ! My Sevagram 
without these is infinitely more to my liking. 



WHY THE TALKS FAILED 

■“My view has been all along that we cannot be free among 
ourselves until we are free from Imperial domination.” 

The following is a record of an interview given bj Gandhiji 
to- Stuart Gelder of the “News Chronicle” , Tondon, on September 
29, 1944, at Bombay. 

Mr. Gandhi told me to-day why his talks with 
Mr. Jinnah failed to produce a solution of the Hindu- 
Muslim differences. ‘T could not accept the ‘two-nations’ 
'basis. This wa« Mr. Jinnah’s demand. He wants immediate 
recognition of the North-West Frontier Province, Sind, 
the 'whole of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam as sovereign 
and completely independent Pakistan”. He wants 
Mr. Gandhi to agree to this amputation from the rest of 
India without consulting the wishes of the inhabitants by 
plebiscite. He has rejected the Rajagopalachari Formula. 

I asked Mr. Gandhi what he was prepared to recognize 
as Pakistan and on what basis there could be any hope of 
agreement in future. 

He was frank and precise. He replied: “I w*ant to 
make it clear that I believe Mr. Jinnah is sincere, but I 
think he is suffering from hallucination when he imagines 
that an unnatural division of India could bring either 
happiness or prosperity to the people concerned. It was 
my suggestion that, provided there was the safeguard of a 
plebiscite, there could be sovereignty for the predominantly 
Muslim areas, but it should be accompanied by bonds of 
alliance between Hindustan and Pakistan. There should 
’be common policy and a \yorking arrangement on Foreign 
A&airs, Defence, Communications and similar matters. 
This is manifestly vital to the welfare, of both parts of 
India.” This arrangement, Mr. Gandhi said, could not 
interfere with the internal life of Muslims who would 
not be subject in any way^to Hindu doiliination. Such a 
division would not create an atfificial split between people 
who, whatever their religious faiths, are descended from 
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a common stock and are all Indian^. “Lfnfortunately”, 
said Mr. Gandhi, “Mr. Jinnah would have none of it and 
asked me to agree to the principle of two nations entirely 
separate.”. 

I asked Mr. Gandhi if he had adopted* this attitude 
because he thought he could not “sell”, such a division to 
the country or because* he thought it wrong in principle. 

He replied; “Because it is fundamentally wrong in 
principle. If I had thought Mr. Jinnah’s view was right, 
even though the whole world were against me, I would 
have accepted it personally and given him my unques- 
tioned allegiance.” 

I then asked Mr. Gandhi: “If Mr. Jinnah agreed to 
your view of division, but insisted there* should be no. 
plebiscite or a plebiscite in which only Muslims would 
vote, would you settle on this basis?” 

Mr. Gandhi answered: “Never. How could I agree 
in a personal or any other capacity to decide the future 
of millions of people without their having anything to say 
about their destiny ?” 

“What”, I a'Sked, “was your impression of Mr. 
Jinnah’s attitude on the question of an Interim National 
Government which you outlined to me in July ?”\ 

Mr. Gandhi replied: “Mr. Jinnah has said that 
he is deeply interested in Independence, but it did not 
seem to me that he set as great store by it as immediate 
recognition of the Pakistan he wants. Whereas, you 
see, my view has been all along that we cannot be free 
among ourselves until we are free from Imperial domina- 
tion. We have parted as friends. • These days have not 
been wasted. I am convinced that Mr. Jinnah is a good 
man. I hope we shall meet agaid. I am a man of prayer 
and I shall pray for understanding. In the mea^itime, if 
is the duty of the public to digest the situation and bring 
the pressure of their opinion upon us.’’ 


^ See Qelder Interview, p. 81. 



ASSURANCE TO NATIONALIST SIKHS 


“I could neyct be guilty of blessing anything whiclf is con- • 

_ trary to the national interest.” 

The following correspondence was passed between Gandhiji 
and Sardar Durlab Singh, General Secretary of the Central Sikh 
Youth League: 

Letter from Sardar Durlab Singh, dated Lahore, 
November 12, 1944. 

Respected Bapuji, 

I believe )jou are aware of the developments that are 
taking place • in the Sikh politics every day. Several 
misunderstandings are being created and the mind of 
the Sikh public is being poisoned constantly against the 
Congress. The Sikh Youth League and other Nationalist 
Sikhs, who are working among the Sikhs for the cause of 
nationalism, have to face several difficulties, and I would, 
therefore, request you to kindly clarify the following points 
and remove the misunderstandings as far as possible: 

, The Congress had promised in its Lahore Resolution 
of 1929 that no constitution would be acceptable to the 
Congress which does not -give the fullest satisfaction to 
the Sikhs. You know a large number of Sikhs are per- 
turbe<^ over Rajaji’s proposals. Supposing Mr. Jinnah 
had accepted the proposals in full, or in an amended form, 
what would have been the position of the Sikhs in that case ? 

Even the Akalis feel very indignant because you did 
not touch the question of meeting the Sikh deputation as 
suggested by Master Tata Singh in his letter. Can you 
•please make it clear why it was not considered desirable 
to' invite the Sikh leaders before proceeding to Mr. Jinnah 
for the talks. 

Mr. Jfegat Narain Lai’s Resolution blearly states that 
the Congres^ would be no party to the vivisection of the 
country. ^ Is it not a ^fact that Rajaji’s proposals run 
■counter to that Resolution*? The Sikh public is made to 
believe that Gandhiji does not favour the idea of the Sikhs 
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remaining in the Congress because of theif belief .in the 
sworcT. The Sikhs have always matle greatest possible 
contribution to the cause of India’s freedom, and they are 
prepared to do that in future also, but such an attitude on 
your part* is likely to discourage them. Will you very 
kindly throw some light on this issue ? 

Master Tara Singh and other responsible Akali 
leaders have often declared in the Press and on the plat- 
form that the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact was enacted 
with the consent and blessing of the Congress High Com- 
mand and Sardar Patel’s special representative who 
was present in the Punjab throughout the negotiations, 
and that the Sardar was kept informed of all the develop- 
ments. Further, it is said that the Azad Punjab Scheme 
was introduced with your consent and l5lessings. The* 
Nationalist Sikhs regard both the schemes as anti-national 
and opposed to the interests of the country and the com- 
munity. Can you kindly guide us in the matter ? 

In the end, I will request you, Bapuji, to give a general 
assurance to the Nationalist Sikhs that their interests 
are safe in your ha^nds and that they will not be sacrificed at 
any cost. The heart of *thc Sikh masses is with the Con- 
gress, and nationalism and patriotism are their proud 
heritage. They cannot depart from these principles, but let 
them have this satisfaction at least that the Congress will 
do no injustice to them and that they will have their pro- 
per place in free India. 

Praying for your long life. 

Yours sincerely, 
Durlab Singh 

Gandhiji’s reply dated Sevagram, November 14, 1944. 

Dear Sardar Durlab Singh, 

This is my answer to your questions; 

(i) My assbeiation with Rajaji in his^*" Formula 
could not affect the Sikh position in the slightest degree, 
even if Qaid-e-A?am Jinnah accepted it. ^he Lahore 
Resolution of the Congress rdferred to by you stands. 
The result of Qaid-e-A: 2 am Jinnah’s acceptance would 
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have gone to» the Sikhs and others interested to secure 
their acceptance. I* had made this clear in my letter to 
Mas ter ji. 

(2) I cannot understand the Akali indignation. My 
meeting a deputation was unnecessary in view of my abso- 
lute assurance. 1 If Masterji had wanted to bring his 
friends to me, in spite of my assurance, I would have 
gladly seen them as I did other friends who sought clarifi- 
cation from me. 

(3) Maulana Sahib explained the implications of the 
Jagat Narain Lafs Resolution, which please see. But 
supposing that it is inconsistent with the Rajaji Formula 
and the Congress accepts the latter, there is nothing to 
prevent the Congress from rescinding the Resolutioil. 

(4) HowVould I favour a contrary opinion when I 
have always given the closest collaboration to Sikh 
friends-? Those Sikhs who do not accept the Congress 
creed naturally refrain, like many others, from joining 
the Congress. 

(5) I know nothing about the Sikander-Baldev 
Singh Pact, much less about the Congress High Com- 

^ Tbe following letter of Gandbiji to Master Tara Singh contained 
the assurance referred to: 

SevacSram, 
August 15, 1944. 

Dear Master Tara Singh, 

I thank you for your reasoned letter of the 5th instant. It 
came into my hands only to-day. It was received here on the loth. 
The post has become very heavy. Even important letters such as 
yours do not come into my hands immediately they are received. I 
have not so recovered as to permit my working all hours of the day. 
This preface is merely to show you the importance I attach to your 
letter. 

But nothing is lost by the delay. We shall come to no final 
terms. The smallest interest will have the same weight as the 
largest. That is the requirement on my creed. It is the lapse if 
I do not live up to it. With this assurance I would leave you for 
the time being. Pray that both of us may have the strength to do 
what is wholly ^ight and not to tone down the right for the sake of 
expediency. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
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mand’s association with it. Nor do I know the details 
of the Azad Punjab Scheme. 

I could never be guilty of blessing anything which is 
contrary to the national interests. You can certainly 
have the assurance that the interests of the Nationalist 
Sikhs, as also of all nationalists, are safe in my hands, 
and also, I presume, in the Congress hands, though, as 
you know, I have no authority to speak on behalf of the 
Congress. 

There are many inventions about me going round. 
I would warn friends against giving credence to any of 
them without reference to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 



REPLY TO SAPRU COMMITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE 

“Although, I could not agree to the ‘two-nations’ theory, P 
agreed on the basis of members of a family desiring sever- 
ance of the family tic in matters of conflict, but not in all 
matters so as to become enemies one of the other, as if there 
was nothing common between the two except enmity.” 

Tbe Chairman of the Conciliation Committee^ Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru^ sent to Gandhiji the Conunittee' s Questionnaire 
for a reply ^ hut Gandhiji wrote back saying that he wotdd prefer 
to reply to any specific questions that may he put to him with 
reference to his talks with Jinnah Sahib. Accordingly y the Chair- 
man sent him S set of cjuestions which sought clarification on the 
subject. 

ThTftfilorring is the text of the questions and answers: 

Q. In your letter of the 24th of September, 1944, to Mr. Jinnah 
you said as follows: 

“You ask for my conception of the basis for a Provisional 
Interim Government. I would hav^^ told you if T had any scheme 
in mind.” 

•Did you never discuss even the outlines of any scheme during 
the course of your conversation? 

A. What I told Qaid-e-Azam was the exact truth. 
I had no idea of what he meant, for he never told me 
what he had in mind. Therefore, I can answer your 
•question by saying we never discussed the outlines of any 
scheme of Interim Gcjvernment except what I have said. 

O. In answering the first question, please refer to Mr. Jinnah’s 
letter of the 14th of September, in which he said: “You, being 
the sponsor of this Gandhi-Rajaji Formula, should give me 
some sough idea and picture of it, so that I may understand 
what this part of the Formula means.” Did you give any 
reply to this ? If so, what ? If not, why not ? 

A. The foregoing answer with your second 

question. 

Q. In 'his letter of the^iytjji of September, Mr. Jinnah says that 
‘the word (Pakistan) has now •become synonymous with the 
Lahore Resolution.’ Did you ask him whether in accordance 


II 
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with the Lahore Resolution of the All-India Muslim League a 
scheme of Constitution in accordance with the basic principles 
providing for the assumption finally by the respective regions 
of all powers such as Defence, External Affairs, Communications, 
Customs and such other matters as may be necessary, had been 
‘prepared ? Was your attention drawn to any such scheme hy 
Mr. Jinnah ? 

A. No. Qaid-e-A2am’s position unfortunately was 
that while he could come as far as seeing me and trying 
to convince me of his position, he, the President of the 
League, could not discuss details with me, a mere indivi- 
dual. But so far as I could gather from our conversa- 
tions, he had no prepared scheme. As the correspon- 
dence shows, he had referred me to two books both of 
which I read, but neither of which could help me to under- 
stand Qaid-e- Azam’s exact position. One thing he in- 
sisted upon was that if I first accepted the Pakistan of his 
conception, he could then discuss other things with me 
even though I was but an individual. 

Q, Is it true that the real breakdown between you and Mr. 
Jinnah came about on the question of Central authority or 
Government ? Please refer in this connection to Mr. Jinnah^s 
letter of the 25 th of September, Clause {d) in 'which he says: 
‘If these vital matters (suggested in the quotation from. yOur 
letter with which Clause (d) begins) are to be administered by 
some Central authority, you do nc^t indicate what sort of authority 
or machinery will be set up to administer these matters, and how 
and to whom again that authority will be responsible.’ Did 
you, at any stage, indicate to him that you wanted a Central 
Government or a Central Legislature to deal with a limited number 
of subjects, such as. Foreign Affairs, Defence, Internal Communi- 
cations, Customs, Commerce and the like ? 

A.. It can be said that the breakdown took place 
because we would not come to agreement on the ‘two- 
nations’ theory of Qaid-e- Azam’s. As the correspon- 
dence will show, I wanted to avoid a Central Govern- 
ment. I suggested an authority acceptable to both the 
parties, but he would insist first on complete partition as 
between ‘two nations, and then an agreement between 
them as on Foreign Affairs etc. He would not agree to 
anything simultaneous. 
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Q: In that very clause (Clause {d)) Mr. Jinnah says: “Accord- 
ing to the Lahore Resolution, as I have already explained to you, 
all these matters, which are the life-blood of any State, cannot 
be delegated to any Central authority or Government.” Then, 
he says that “the matter of security of the two Stiates and^ the 
natural ancl mutual obligations that may aiise out of physical 
.contiguity will be for the constitution-making body of Pakistan 
and that of Hindustan, or other party concerned, to deal with 
on the footing of their being two independent States.” Did you 
understand Mr. Jinnah’s position to be that he intended that 
Pakistan and Hindustan should be completely independent sover- 
eign States with no connection between them except by treaty ? 
If so, did he tell you what was to happen if cither party broke the 
treaty and what was the authority which could enforce the provi- 
sions of such a treaty ? 

Of^ourse, he wanted two independent sovereign 
States with no connection between them except by treaty. 
I£ any party- broke the treaty, the consequence would be 
what has happened throughout the world up til now, 
i.e., war. Therefore, I did not ask and he did not tell me 
as to what would happen if either party broke the treaty. 

Q, As regards the C. R. Formula, can you explain why Mr. Jinnah 
was opposed to Clause 2 of that Formula which demanded 
a plebiscite of all the inhabitants on the basis of adult suffrage or 
other practical franchise ? Did you understand him to say that 
in the areas demarcated for Pakistan, the minorities shall be given 
chance of expressing their choice of staying in Pakistan or not 
being separated from the rest of the country ? 

A. Qaid-e-Azam would not have the plebiscite of 
the Muslims because he thought the League represented 
the Muslims of India, and that the other communities 
should have no voice as to Pakistan which was Muslims^ 
exclusive right wherever they were in a majority. 

Q. Please refer to your proposals contained in the letter of 
the 24th of September, in which you said: “There shall be a 
Treaty of Separation which should also provide for the efficient 
and satisfactory administration of Foreign Affairs, Defence, Internal 
Communications, Customs, Commerce and the like, which must 
necessarily continue to be the matters common interest be- 
tween \he contracting parties.” Please explain how that treaty 
would pii^vick for the efficient and satisfactory administration of 
these matters, and whether you conte^japlated any machinery 
whicfi could give effect t(< the decisions embodied in that treaty. 
If so, what is the nature of that machinery which you had in mind ? 
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A . , I suggested a Board of Representatives of ’ both 
the States. It was to be an Arbitration Board with ad • 
ministrative powers. For the due carrying out of its 
decisions, it would largely or solely depend upon the 
goodwill of the parties or States. But I should not object 
to a machinery jointly devised by the two States. 

O. Have you any objection to the provinces or States enjoying 
the fullest autonomy with residuary powers vested in them?. 

A. None whatsoever. 

Q. How do you reconcile Mr. Jagat Narain’s Resolution of the 
All-India Congress Committee with the line that you took in 
regard to the division of India in the course of your conver- 
sations and correspondence with Mr. Jinnah ? 

A. I depended first upon the decisive interpreta- 
tion given by the President, Maulana Abul Kalam Az^d, 
and secondly, on my own meaning that the Jagat TSIarain 
Lai Resolution should be read together with the others 
bearing on the question. For, these latter were not 
cancelled by the Jagat Narain Lai Resolution. 

O. Please refer t (5 Appendix O of the pamphlet known as 
‘Jinnah-Gandhi Talks’ and send to the (kmimitteea short memo- 
randum explaining any points in that summary which you may 
consider necessary. In this connection, please refer to* your 
Press' statement dated the 28 th of September, 1944, in the course 
of which you stated as follows: ‘ 

“In that respect the Lahore Resolution is quite sound — 
where there is an obvious Muslim majority, they should be 
allowed to constitute a separate State by themselves and that 
has been fully conceded in the Rajaji Formula or my formula. . . . 
But if it means utterly independent sovereignty, so that there 
is to be nothing in common between the two, I hold it is an 
impossible proposition. That means war to the knife.” 

What did you mean by saying ‘war to the knife’ and why did 
you consider that proposition to be an impossible proposition ? 

A. ‘War to the knife’ is a simple. English idiom. 
I have never knoWn it used in the literal sense. • It simply 
means a determined quarrel between parties. I hold that 
if there is nothing in common between the two, or no- 
thing which does not come in ^ontlict with each other’s 
culture, there can be no friendly mutual agreement. 
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In yoifr Press statement dated the 281I1 of Septembj:;r, 1944, 
you said; “I uige^that apart from the ‘two-nations’ theory, if I 
cxiuld accept the principle of division of India in accordance 
with the demand of the League, he should accept it. But, unfor- 
tunately, it was there just we split.” Please explain this more 
clearly ? 

A. I think I am explicit enough. I meant that 
apart from conceding the ‘two-nations’ theory, I accepted 
the concrete suggestion of division of India as between 
members of the same family and, therefore, reserving 
for partnership things of common interest. But Qaid-e- 
Azam would have nothing short of the ‘two-nations’ theory 
and, therefore, complete dissolution amounting to full 
sovereignty in the first instance. It was just here that we 
split, as I h'^e said before. 

Arc you prepared to admit that the Muslims in India are 
a separate nation ? If so, then why do you deny the Muslims 
the right of having a separate independent State ? If you are 
not prepared to admit that the Muslims are a separate nation, 
then on what principle do you agree to a division of India to 
the limited extent to which you seem to have agreed in the 
course of yout conversation and correspondence with Mr. 
Jinnah? In this connection, please refer to your interview to 
the 'News Chronicle on the 29tli of September, 1944. 

A Although I could not agree to the ‘two-pations’ 
theory, I agreed on the l:^asis of members of a family de- 
siring severance of the family tie in matters of conflict, 
but not in all matters so as to become enemies one of the 
other, as if there was nothing; common between the two 
except enmity. 



THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 

‘'The proposed Conference can do much useful work if it 
is put in its proper political setting and is, at the very out- 
set, rendered immune frpm any fissiparous tendency.” 

In the course of a statement on the Viceregal broadcast f. 
Gandhiji referred to the proposed Conference of leaders at Simla 
and said : 

The proposed Conference can do much useful work 
if it is put in its proper political setting and is, at the 
very outset, rendered immune from any fissiparous ten- 
dency. Undoubtedly all invitees might appear as Indians 
conjointly bent on achieving India’s national goal, and riot 
as persons representing several sections of Indian society. 

That is how I have viewed tlie Bhulabhai-Liaquat 
Ali understanding^ which I suppose laid the foundations 
for the forthcoming Viceregal Conference. Shri Bhula- 
bhai Desai’s proposal has no such colouring as the Viceregal 
broadcast would seem to have. I am not ashamed of the 
parti have played in advising Shri Bhulabhai Desai when 
he consulted me about his proposal. Shri Bhulabhai Ddsai’s 
proposal, as I understand it, attracted me as one interested 
in solving the communal tangle,-"* and I assured him that 

^ See Appendix — X. ^ See Appendix — XI. 

^Questioned as to what he meant when he said that the Desai Formula 
had no such colouring as the Viceroy’s would seem to have, and how he thought 
that the Desai Formula would help to solve the communal tangle, Gandhiji 
answered: 

“Bhulabhai’s proposal has n<j colouring of caste. There is 
the 50 per cent, basis as between two political bodies. If Bbulabhai’s 
proposal is the same as the Viceroy’s, then 1 am greatly mistaken. 
I did not read the proposals in that light. According to Formula, 
if the Congress chose, ft could appoint 50 per cent of any community, 
non-Hindus, Caste Hindus and non-Caste Hindus. If the Congress 
is obliged to choose only Caste Hindus or even Casteless Hindus, 
then it ceases to be Itidian National, Congress.” 

— Press Message : (Panchgani) June 20, 1945. 
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I would use 5ny influence with the members of th^ Work- 
ing Committee and give reasons for acceptance of his 
proposal and I have no doubt that, if both patties to the 
proposal correctly represent ‘their constituents and have 
independence of India as their common goal, tilings ndust 
^ape well. 

At this point, I must stop *and the Working Com- 
mittee has to take up the thread. It is for its members to 
declare the Congress mind on the impending questions. 



PARITY PROPOSAL 


“The Congress has never identified itself with Caste or non- 
(^laste Hindus and never can, even to gain indSpendence, 
which will be one-sided, untrue and suicidal. The Congress, 
to justify its existence fer winning independence of India, 
must remain for ever free to choose the best men and women 
from all classes, and I hope always will.” 

The followlno two extracts pertaining to the Parity proposal 
contained in the Wavell Thud j or Interim National Government 
are taken from Gandhiji’s telegrams to the Viceroj of June 17 and 
18, 1945, respectively: 

I 

If fixity of parity between Caste Hindus- and Muslims 
is unchangeable, religious divisions will become officially 
stereotyped on eve of independence. Personally, I can 
never subscribe to it nor can Congress, if I know its 
mind. In spite of having overwhelmingly Hindu mem- 
bership, Congress has striven to be purely political. I am 
quite capable of advising Congress to nominate all non- 
Hindus. You will quite unconsciously, but equally surety, 
defeat the purpose of the Conference if parity between 
Caste Hindus and Muslims is unalterable. Parity between 
Congress and League understandable. J am eager to help 
you and the British people, but not at the sacrifice of 
fundamental and universal principles. For, it will be no 
help. 

II 

My objection to inevitability of parity between 
Muslims and Caste Hindus stands. If that view is incapable 
of being altered by the British Government, my advice to 
Congress will be not to participate in the formation of an 
Executive Council*. The Congress has never identified 
itself with Caste or non-Caste Hindus and never can, even 
to gain independence, which will be onc-sidbd, untrue 


^ See Appendix — X. 
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and suicidal.* The Congress, to justify its existence for 
winning independence of India, must remain for ever 
free' to choose the best men and women from all classes, 
and,- I hope, always will. That it has for the sake of 
conciliating, minorities chosen men to reprdSent them 
though they have been less than best, redounds to its 
credit; but that can never be pleaded to justify or perpe- 
tuate distinction based on caste or creed. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is the body claiming to represent solely Hindu 
interests. 



HOPES ABOUT THE CONFERENCE 

‘‘While I' cannot tell you what exactly the situation in the 
Conference is, I can only share with you my hope and prayer 
that things will come right both for India and Great Bri 
tain. I say for both, because I do not know that even if a settle- 
ment is pulled through, it will be on the right lines.” 

The following is an account of the interview that 
Mr. Preston Grover of the ^Associated Press of America* had 
with Gandhiji at Simla on fune 29, 1945; 

In one of the few interviews he ^has granted in recent 
mohths, Mahatma Gandhi said to-day th^t it was his 
“hope and prayer” that there would be a happy out- 
come of the Conference meeting here in an effort to form 
an interim, nationally-based Government. He expressed 
these views even as the Conference seemed to have reached 
an impasse that threatened a collapse. 

The interview was informal, chatty and merry as 
are almost all interviews with this strangely influential 
little man. He sat on a pad on the floor in Manorville, 
the house of his friend Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. ^^A 
chair was provided for me. It was the same sort of arrange- 
ment in which I interviewed him more than three years 
ago, not long before he was trundled off to imprisonment. 

In the interview, he made these points: 

(1) The Congress is not a communal body and can never be- 
come a sectional organization. 

(2) The Congress is the only organization that has ‘‘tried to 
think and act in terms of the whole nation. ’’ 

(3) The Congress entered these negotiations with the hope 
of setting up an Interim Government which would be the first 
step towards independence. 

(4) If Mr. Jinnah wants Mahatma Gandhi to attend the Coi\- 
ference, he can make Mahatma Gandhi do so. 

(5) Pandit Jawalparlal Nehru “is my heir.” 

In reply to my questions, Mahatma Gandhi said 
he was feeling well and that the 7,000 feet 'altitude of 
Simla had not affected him so far^ allihough he waS watch- 
ful that he did not overstrain his heart. 
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AnswefiAg my initial request that he should give 
report on {he negotiations as they stood at. the moment, 
he said: “I wish I could. But I am here only as an 
adviBer. I have for years been advising the Congress. 
Elut now, L have constituted myself both advfser to the 
(^ojagress and adviser, too, to the Viceroy, and through 
him to the British people. You «ee that makes my posi- 
tion exceptionally delicate. The only information I have 
is what my colleagues bring when they come to me. 
Frankly speaking, 1 do not know what the position at the 
Conference exactly is to-day. It has never been my habit 
■ to pry out of curiosity.” 

It was suggested that the Congress representatives 
kept him ac^ised almost hourly, to w^hich he replied: 
“They do and they do not. Unless the Viceroy wanted 
my advice, I would know nothing as to what was hap- 
pening at that end. 

“On our side, too, while they do come to me, it need 
not be from day to day or hour to hour. While, therefore, 
1 cannot tell you what exactly the situation in the Con- 
ference is, I can only share with you my hope and prayer 
that things will come right both for India and Great Bri- 
ta^. 1 say for both, because I do not know that even if 
a settlement is pulled through, it v-’Ill ho. on the rigljt lines. 

“But I give you a tip. I was not joking when I 
made the statement some time back in answer to Sir 
Feroz Khan Noon at San Francisco that Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru is my heir. Fle has got ability, knowledge and 
close touch with the public here and can interpret India’s 
mind. “I have already, as I wrote to Lord Linlithgow, taken 
him as my guide in international affairs. He can inter- 
pret India’s mind to tha outside world as no one else can.” 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon’s comment to which Mahatma 
Gandhf referred was the suggestion that Mahatma Gandhi 
should retire and allow Pandit Nehru to take over leader- 
ship. 

Reverting again to the Conference, Mahatma Gandhi 
continued:* “This much I can say, the^Congress can never 
become* a sectional organization. No*t that there are not 
communal-minded people irf it, but the Congress can 
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never work communally. Therefore, normally speaking, 
the parity principle should be distasteful to everybody.” , 

Turning to the composition of the Conference, he 
declared that it was “political in its complexion” and not 
communal'. This was in direct contradiction to the 
Muslim League argument that the whole Conferende 
was chosen on a communal basis. 

“If they wanted various groups to be represented 
communally,” Mahatma Gandhi continued, “they should 
have invited the Hindu Mahasabha and not the Congress 
which has always been and now is a purely political body, 
trying to think and act in terms of the whole nation. 
It cannot belie its entire history at this critical moment.” 

‘ Asked if the acceptance of the invitajjon to work 
for an Interim Government was in the belief that it was 
a step towards independence, Mahatma Gandhi replied 
that “the acceptance of the invitation was recognition of 
the fact that it was a step towards independence.” But 
he added that this was “subject to explanation and clarifi- 
cation of what was in the Viceroy’s mind. It was like 
sitting on top of s. volcano which might erupt. I took 
that risk.” 

Toward the end of the interview, it was suggesjpd 
that Aljr. Jinnah was reported to be somewhat resentful 
that Alahatma Gandhi had withdrawn from the Conference. 

“If Mr. Jinnah wants me there, he can take me there,” 
said Mahatma Gandhi smiling widely. “Wc shall both go 
arm in arm. He can help me up the hill and save strain 
on my heart.” 

He added that such a gesture on Mr. Jinnah’s part 
“would mean that he wants a settlement even in the teeth 
of differences and obstacles that face the Conference. 
You can tell him that I am quite willing to be taken to the 
Conference by him.”^ 

I suggested that not only Mr. Jinnah, but Lord 
Wavel), most of India and all observers at the C/infercnce 

^ For Mr. Prcsto»:i Grover’s interview with Jinnah Sahib in 
this connection and the latter’s reaction to Gandhiji’s suggestion, 
sec Appendix — XII. 
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looked upon'him ^ the head of the Congress regardless 
of the technicality that he was not a member, and that 
no settlement would be reached without his consent. 

“That is both right and* wrong,” Mahatnja Gandhi 
replied. “That impression has been created because 
generally my advice is accepted. But technically and 
substantially it is wrong. The* Conference is legally 
representative and, therefore, I can have no place in it.” 

To my insistence that his was the controlling voice 
in the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi replied: “Not even 
that. They can shunt me out at any time, brush aside 
my advice. If I tried to override them, I might succeed 
for once. But the moment I try to cling to powej: I 
fall, never to lise again. That is not in my temperament.” 



DESAI-LIAQUAT ALI FORMULA 

‘There never was the slightest intention on the part of Ad- 
vocate Bhulabhai Desai, on whose behalf alone I can speal^, 
of ‘stabbing the Congrc^ in the back’ or making an attempt 
to ‘by-pass’ the Congress.” 

Q, According to Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the Desai-Liaquat 
Formula contemplated formation of a new government first, 
to be followed by the release of the members of the Congress 
Working Committee. This aspect of the Formula has been 
interpreted by some people as “by-passing the Congress” and 
by some others as “stabbing the Congress in the back.” 

You have stated in your statement issued from PanchganF 
that you blessed the Formula, as you thought it provided a 
basis for communal settlement. It is generally believed ^that 
you were consulted at every stage of the agreement. Is' the 
interpretation put on the agreement, that it by-passed the 
Congress, correct ? 

A. I consider the question has been addressed to a 
wrong person. The parties to the Formula are the best 
persons to say what it meant. Then, what you put into 
Dr. Pattabhi’s mouth, he may repudiate. I, therefgire, 
suggest to all reporters at all times, but most specially at 
this time, to be precise and accurate in what they say. 
There never was the slightest intention on the part of 
Advocate Bhulabhai Desai, on whose behalf alone I can 
speak, of ‘stabbing the Congress in the back’ or making^ 
an attempt to ‘by-pass’ the Congress. He, himself, made 
politically by the Congress, could never be guilty of any 
such intention, and, for me, I should be committing 
suicide if I could be a party to any such attempt. I can 
say this much for Advocate Bhulabhai Desai that the. 
only intention he had was that of honourably resolving 
the deadlock and thereby serving the Congress. It would 
be wrong to say* that I was ‘consulted at evf^ry stage’, 
but it would be strictly correct to say that Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai s,aw me more than once about the ‘pact’. 

1 See Footnote to The Simia Conference, p. i66. 
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Asked Hfhether the release of members of the 'forking 
Committee fq^med p*art of the agreement, whether- it was agreed 
between the parties that the Muslim League alone should 
nominate the Muslim members' of the new Government and 
wpether in view of so many statements and counter' slate ment^ on 
the. subject, it would not be desirable to release the V or mula for 
publication, Gandhiji said: 

I think, in the foregoing, I have said as much as I 
could, consistently with the fact that the ‘pact’ has not 
seen the light of day. I wish that the parties had agreed 
to release it for publication.^ 

^ The pact was subsequently released for publication on .Sep- 
tember I, 1945^ For the terms thereof, see Appendix — XL 



OFFER TO JINNAH STILL STANDS 

said and I repeat it now that my offer to Jinnah Sahib 
was not in the nature of a bargain. It was my settled con- 
viction though originally derived from Rajaji.” 

In an interview to the Nagpur correspondent of a Madras 
papery replying to a question whether his offer to Jinnah Sahih 
made in September, 1944, still stood, Gandhiji said; 

I said and I repeat it now that my offer to Jinnah 
Sahib was not in the nature of a bargain. It was my 
settled conviction though originally derive^., from Rajaji. 
I am not in the habit of deriving anything from anybody, 
however great he may be, unless I can appropriate and 
assimilate it for myself. Therefore, even if Rajaji went 
back on that Formula, I shall stick to it so long as 1 retain 
my sanity. I hold it to be substantial and also directly 
derivable from Congress resolutions and immediately 
from the Resolution of August 1942. Only, I have given 
it a concrete shape.' 



CABINET MISSION’S STATEMENT 

“If the prj)mise inscribed on a promissory note* is not* 
honoured, the note is worth nothing and fit only to be torn 
to pieces and thrown away.” 

Not an Award 

The Cabinet Delegation’s announcement was publish- 
, ed on Thursday the i6th.^ The following day’s dis- 
course, therefore, naturally contained an examination of 
that document. 

Taking as his text the song sung by Shrimati Sucheta 
Kripalani abcKit “the land that was without sorrow and 
suffering,” he proceeded to examine the Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s. pronouncement in the light of the ideal set forth 
in that song. How far was the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
nouncement calculated to enable them to realize that 
ideal ? “The poet says we are citizens of a country in 
which there is neither sorrow nor suffering. Where is 
such a country to be found in .this world ? I confess, 
throughout my wanderings I have not come across such 
a c<^jintry so far. The poet has later described the condi- 
tions for the attainment of that ideal state. It is easy 
to observe them individually. For one who really and 
truly is pure at heart, there is no sorrow or suffering. 
But it is a difficult state for the millions to attain. Never- 
Jtheless we want India to be such a country.” He had 
asked them on the previous day to examine indepen- 
dently of other people’s opinions the Statement of the 
Cabinet Delegation when they saw it. They should exa- 
mine it from the point of view of a country which would 
•be without sorrow or suffering. He would give them 
his own 'reactions. He, however, did not want to con- 
tradict himself by asking them to follo\^ his ideas if they 
did not appeal to them. Everyone should think for 
himself and.hetself. They were to weigh opinions and 
adopt oijjy those they, had assimilated*. 

^ See Appendix — XIV. 
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He had glanced at the document casually on the 
previous night as soon as it was received. -He had read 
it carefully in the morning. It was not an award. The 
Mjssion and the Viceroy had tried to bring parties together 
but they could not bring about an agreemeht. So they 
had recommended to the country what in their opinion 
was worthy of acceptance by the Constituent Assembly. 
It was open to that body to vary it, reject it or improve 
upon it. There was no ‘take it or leave it’ business 
about their recommendations. If there were restrictions, 
the Constituent Assembly would not be a sovereign body, 
free to frame a constitution of independence for India. 
Thus, the Mission had suggested for the Centre certain 
subjects. It was open to the Assembly, hj> the majority 
vote of Muslims and non-Muslims separately, to add to 
them or even reduce them. And it was open to the Assem- 
bly to abolish the distinction which the Mission had felt 
forced to recognize. Similarly, about grouping. The 
provinces were free to reject the very idea of grouping. 
No province could be forced against its will to belong to 
a group, even if the idea of grouping was accepted. He 
instanced only two things to illustrate his point. He 
had not exhausted the list of things which seemed to him 
to be* open to objection or improvement. 

Subject to the above interpretation, which he held 
was right, he told them that the Mission had brought 
forth something of which they had ever reason to be 
proud. 

Spirit of C. F. A. 

There were some, he proceeded, who said the English 
were incapable of doing the right thing. He did not. 
agree with them. The Mission and the Viceroy were as 
God-fearing as they themselves claimed to be. It was 
beneath their dighity as men to doubt a person before he 
was proved to be untrue to his word. “The late Charlie 
Andrews was every inch of him an Englishman who had 
died slaving for India. It wou'd be grievously wrong to 
doubt in advance everyonfe of his countrymen.” What- 
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ever the wroiag done to India by British rule, if the State- 
ment of the Mission was genuine, as he believed ‘it was, 
ft was in discharge of an obligation which they had dec- 
lared the British owed to India, namely, to get off India’s 
hack. It cpntained the seed to convert this land of soripw 
into one without sorrow and suffering. 

The Announcement X-rayed 

He had remarked in his previous day’s address that 
he saw the germs of the realization of the ideal envisaged 
by the poet in the song that had been sung on that day, 
in the announcement of the Cabinet Mission. But it was 
subject to the condition that it meant what it said. He 
likened that announcement to a promissory note, whose 
worth depended entirely on its genuineness and validity, 
“^f the promise inscribed on a promissory note is not 
honoured, the note is worth nothing and fit only to be 
torn to pieces and thrown away.” Truth meant every- 
thing to him. He had said that he would not purchase 
even Swaraj at the cost of truth, because Swaraj so pur- 
chased would be illusory. It was hi^ hope and prayer, 
in which he invited the audience to join him, that the 
announcement of the Cabinet Mission would be finally 
hdhoured in letter and in spirit and that God would help 
the members of the Mission to discharge their promissory 
note even as He had done for His devotees in days of 
old. 


— Pjarelal 



AN ANALYSIS 


/‘We would grievously err if at this time we foolisjily satisfy 
ourselves that the differences arc a British creation. The 
Mission have not come all the way from England to exploit 
them. They have com(5 to devise the easiest and quickest 
method of ending British rule.” 

After four days of searching examination of the State 
Paper issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
on behalf of the British Government*^, my conviction 
abides that it is the best document the British Govern- 
ment could have produced in the circumstances. It 
reflects our weakness, if we would be good enough to see 
it. The Congress and the Muslim League did not, could 
not agree. We would grievously err if at this time we 
foolishly satisfy ourselves that the differences are a British 
creation. The Mission have not come all the way from 
England to exploit them. They have come to devise 
the easiest and quickest method of ending British rule. 
We must be brave- enough to believe their declaration 
until the contrary is proved. Bravery thrives upon the 
deceit of the deceiver. 

My compliment, however, does not mean that what is 
best from the British standpoint* is also best or even good 
from the Indian. Their best may possibly be harmful. 
My meaning will, I hope, be clear from what follows. 

The authors of the document have endeavoured to say 
fully they mean. They have gathered from their talks 
the minimum they thought would bring the parties 
together for framing India’s charter of freedom. Their 
one purpose is to end British rule as early as may be. 
They would do so, if they could, by their effort, -leave a 
united India not torn asunder by internecine quarrel 
bordering on civihwar. They would leave in any case. 
Since, in Simla, the two parties, though the Mission succeed- 
ed in bringing them together at the Conference table 


^ See Appendix — XIV. 
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(with what patience»and skill they could do so, thejT alone 
cbuld tell), tould not come to an agreement, nothing 
daunted, they descended to . the plains of India, and 
devised a worthy document for the purpose of getting up 
tlie Constituent Assembly which should frame India’s 
chatter of independence, free of.any British control or 
influence. It is an appeal and an advice. It has no com- 
pulsion in it. Thus, the Provincial Assemblies may or may 
not elect the delegates. The delegates, having been elec- 
ted, may or may not join the Constituent Assembly. The 
Assembly having met may lay down a prodccure different 
from the one laid down in the Statement. Whatever 
is binding on any person or party arises out of the neces- 
sity of the Stuation. The separate voting is binding 
on both the major parties, only because it is necessary 
for* the existence of the Assembly and in no otherwise. 
At the time of writing, I took up the Statement, re-read 
it clause by clause, and came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing in it binding in law. Honour and necessity 
alone are the two binding forces. 

What is binding is that part’of it which commits the 
British Government. Hence, I suppose, the four mem- 
berjg of the British Mission took the precaution of jrcceiv- 
ing full approval of the British Government and the two 
Houses of Parliament. The Mission are entitled to warm 
congratulations for the first step in the act of renunciation 
which the Statement is. Since other steps are necessary 
■for full renunciation, I have called this one a promissory 
note. 

Though the response to be made by India is to be 
voluntary, the authors, have naturally assumed that the 
Indian parties are well organized and responsible bodies, 
capable of doing voluntary acts as fully as, if not more 
fully than, compulsory acts. Therefore, when Lord 
Pethick-Lawreneb said to a press cosrespondent : “ If 

they do come together on that basis, it will mean that 
they will have accepted that basis, but they can sfill change 
it, if by ‘a majority of ‘each party they* ’desire to do so,” 
he was right in the sense that those who became delegates, 
well knowing the contents of* the Statemen!^ were ex-. 
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pected'by the authors to abide by the basis, unless it was 
duly altered by the major parties. When two or more 
rival parties meet together, they do so under some under- 
standing. *' A self-chosen umpire (in the absence of one 
chosen by the parties, the authors constitute themselves 
one) fancies that the parties will come together onl)r if 
he presents them with a proposal containing a certain 
minimum, and he makes his proposal, leaving them free 
to add to, substract from or altogether change it by joint 
agreement. 

This is perfect so far. But what about the units ? 
Are the Sikhs, for whom the Punjab is the only home in 
India, to consider themselves against their will, as part 
of the section which takes in Sind, Baluchistan and the 
Ironticr Province? Or, is the I’rontier Province also 
against its will to belong to the Punjab, called “B” in 
the Statement, or Assam to “C” although it is a predomi- 
ii-intly non-Muslim province ? In my opinion, the 
voluntary character of the Statement demands that the 
liberty of the individual unit should be unimpaired. Any 
member of the sections i'S free to join it. The freedom to 
< pt out is an additional safeguard. It can never be a 
substitute for the freedom retained in paragraph 1:5'^ (5) 
which reads: 

“Provinces should be free to form groups with executives 

and legislatures and each group could determine the Provincial 

subjects to be taken in common/' 

It is clear that this freedom was not taken away by 
the authors by Section 19 which ■ ‘proposes’ (does not 
order) what should be done. It presupposes that the 
Chairman of the Constituent Assembly, at its first meet- 
ing, will ask the delegates of the Provinces whether they 
would accept the group principle and if they do, whe- 
ther they will accept the assignment given to their Pro- 
vince. This freedom inherent in every Province and 
that given by 15 (5) will remain intact. Theie appears to 
me to be no other way of avoiding the apparent conflict 
between the two paragraphs as also the charge of com- 
pulsion w^ich would imnjcdiatcly alter the noble character 
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of the document. I would, therefore, ask all those who 
jire perturbed by \he group proposal and . the atbitrary 
assignment, that, if my interpretation is valid, there is 
not' the slightest cause for perturbation. 

Therc.are other things in the document which would 
puzzle any hasty reader who forgets that it is simply 
an. appeal and an advice to thui nation, showing how 
to achieve independence in the shortest time possible. 
The reason is clear. In the new world that is to emerge 
out of the present chaos, India in bondage will cease 
to be ‘the brightest jewel’ in the British crown. It will 
become the blackest spot in that crown, so black that 
it will be fit only for the dustbin. Let me ask the 
reader to h^pe and pray with me that the British crown 
has a better use for Britain and the world. The ‘bright- 
est jewel’ is an arrogation. When the promissory note 
is fully honoured, the British crown will have a unique 
jewel as of right flowing from due performance of duty. 

There arc other matters outside the Statement which 
are required to back the promissory note. But I must 
defer that examination to the next issue of Harijan. 
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“A natio^i that desires alien troops for its safety, internal 
or external, or has them imposed upon it, can never be des- 
cribed as independent in any sense of the term. It is an effete 
nation unfit for self-government.” 

Intrinsically and as legally interpreted, the State 
Paper seems to me to be a brave and frank document. 
Nevertheless, the official interpretation would appear 
to be different from the popular. If it is so, and prevails, 
it will be a bad omen. During the long course of the 
history of British rule in India, the official irjterpretation 
has held sway. And, it has been enforced. I have not 
hesitated before now to say that the office of the law- 
giver, judge and executioner is combined in one person 
in India. Is not the State Document a departure from 
the Imperialistic tradition ? I have answered ‘yes’. 

Be that as it may. Let us try to glance at the short- 
comings. 

The Delegation, after ‘a brief spell in Simla, returned 
to Delhi on the 14th instant, issued their statement on 
the i6thj and yet we arc far from the popular govfcrh- 
ment at the Centre. One would have thought that they 
would have formed the Central Government before 
issuing the Statement. But they issued the Statement first 
and then set about the search for the formation of the 
Interim Government. It is taking a long time coming, 
whilst the millions are starving for want of food and cloth- 
ing. This is defect No. i 

The question of paramountcy, is unsolved. It is 
not enough to say that paramountcy will end with the 
end of British rule in India. If it persists without check 
during the interim period, it will leave behind a difficult 
legacy for the independent Government. If i^ cannot 
be ended with the establishment of the Interim Govern- 
ment, it should be exercised in co-operation with it and 
purely for the benefit of the people' of the States." It is 
the people who want and are fighting for independence. 
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not the Princes wjio are sustained by the alien. Power 
even when they claim not to be its creation for the sup- 
pression of the liberties of the people. The Princes, 
if they are true to their professions, should welcome Ais 
popular use of paramountcy so as to accommodate them- 
s^ves to the sovereignty of the people envisaged under 
the mew scheme. This is defect ‘No. z. 

Troops, it is declared, are to remain during the interim 
period for the preservation of internal peace and pro- 
tection against external aggression. If they are kept 
for such use during the period of grace, their presence 
will act as a damper on the Constituent Assembly and 
is more likely than not to be wanted even after the establish- 
ment of independence so-called. A nation that desires 
alien troops for its safety, internal or external, or has them 
imposed upon it, can never be described as independent 
in any sense of the term. It is an effete nation unfit for 
self-government. The acid test is that it should be able 
to stand alone, erect and unbending. During the interim 
period we must learn to hop unaided, if we are to walk 
when wc are free. We must cea^e from now to be spoon- 
fed. 

,That these things are not happening as we would 
wish is to be accounted as our weakness, be the* causes 
whatever they be, not the cussedness of the British Govern- 
ment or their people. Whatever we get, will be our 
desserts, not a gift from across the seas. The three Minis- 
ters have come to do what they have declared. It will 
be time to blame them when they go back upon the Bri- 
tish declarations and devise ways and means of perpetuat- 
ing British rule. Though there is ground for fear, there 
is no sign on the horizon that they have said one thing 
and meant another. 



TO MUSLIM LEAGUERS 


"^Thc Mtislkn Leaguers have to-day raised the slpgan that 
ten crores of Indian Muslims are in danger of being sub- 
merged and swept out of existence, unless they constitute 
themselves into a separate State. I call that slogan scare- 
mongering, pure and simple.” 

O. How should the Hindu-Muslim question be tackled ? 

A. I must own defeat on that point. I know that 
mine is to-day a voice in the wilderness and yet I claim 
that; mine is the only practicable solution. I can never 
subscribe to the view that because certain m.embers of a 
particular community have indulged in inhuman acts, 
therefore the whole community may be condemned out- 
right and put beyond the pale. The Muslim League may 
call Hindus names and declare India to be Dar-td-Harh, 
where the law of jehad operates and all Muslims who co- 
operate with the Congress as Quislings fit only to be 
exterminated. Buie we njust not cease to aspire, in spite 
of this wild talk, to befriend all Mussalmans and hold 
them fast as prisoners of our love. It would be a present 
possibility if Hindus in their lakhs offered themselves to 
be cut to pieces without retaliation or anger in their hearts. 
Non-violence is to-day rightly laughed out of court as 
Utopian. Nevertheless, I maintain that it is the only 
way to keep Hinduism alive and India undivided. The 
history of the Congress non-violence, for the last twenty- 
five years, has taught us nothing, if it has not taught us 
that. 

The Muslim Leaguers have th-day raised the slogan 
that ten crores of Indian Muslims are in danger of being 
submerged and swept out of existence, unless they coA- 
stitutc themselves into a separate State. I call that slogan 
scarc-mongering, ‘pure and simple. It is nensense to 
say that any people can permanently crusl\ or swamp 
out of existence ®iie-fourth of its, population, which the 
Mussalmans are in India. But I would have no Hesitation 
in conceding the demand of Pakistan, if I could be con- 
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vincc'd of its righteousness or that it is good for Islam. 
But I am fttmly convinced that the Pakistan demand as 
put forth by the Muslim League is un-Islamic and I have 
not hesitated to call it sinful. Islam stands for the unity 
^d brotherhood of mankind, not for disrupting * the 
oneness of the human family. Therefore, those who 
wa'nt to divide India into possibly warring groups are 
•enemies alike of India and Islam. They may cut me 
to pieces, but they cannot make me subscribe to some- 
thing which I consider to be wrong. 



ADVICE TO ASSAM 


“If we think independence is going to descend on our heads 
ftom England or somewhere, we are greatly mistaken. It 
won’t be independence. We will be crushed to atoms. We . 
are fluctuating between in4ppcndcnce and helpless dependence.^ 
The Cabinet Mission’s Plan lies in between. If we act rightly 
there will be the full-blown flower of independence. If we 
react wrongly, the blossom will wither away.” 

The following is an account of an interview given by 
Gandhiji to two Assam Congressmen who saw him on behalf 
of Shri Gopinath Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1946, in connection with the situation created by 11 . M. 
Governmenf s Statement of December 6, 1946^: 

Asked for guidance in regard to the question (.T 
Grouping, Gandhiji replied: 

“I do not need a single minute to come to a decision, 
for, on this I have a mind. I am a Congressman to the 
very marrow, as I am mainly the framer of the constitution 
of the Congress as 't stands to-day. I told Bardoloi that 
if there is no clear guidance from the Congress Committee, 
Assam should not go into the sections. It should lodge 
its protest and retire from the Constituent Assembly. 
It will be a kind of satyagyaha against the Congress for 
the good of the Congress. 

“Rightly or wrongly, the Congress has come to the 
decision that it will stand by the judgment of the Federal 
Court. The dice are heavily loaded. The decision of the 
Federal Court will go against the Congress interpretation 
of Grouping, as far as I can make out, for the simple reason 
that the CaHnet has got legal advice which upholds their 
decision. 

“The Federal Court is the creation of the British. 
It is a packed court. To be consistent, the Congress 
must abide by its docision whatever it may be. ^f aVssam 
keeps quiet, it is finished. No one can force Assam to do 
what it does* not want to do. It is autonomous to a large 
extent to-day. 

^ See Appetliix — ^XVI. 
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‘.‘It mus* become tully independent and autonomous. 
Whether you hav5 that courage, grit and the gumption, 
1 do not know. You alone can say that. But if you can 
make that declaration, it will 456 a fine thing. As soon as 
tjie time comes for the Constituent Assembly 1:o go fnto 
^ctions you will say, “Gentlemen, Assam retires.’'’ For 
the, independence of India it is the only condition. Each 
unit must be able to decide and act for itself. I am hoping 
that in this, Assam will lead the way. 

“I have the same advice for the Sikhs. But your 
position is much happier than that of the Sikhs. You 
are a whole province. They are a community inside a 
province. But I feel every individual has the right to 
act for hirngelf just as I have.” 

J2- “But we are told that the framing of the constitution for the 
^hole of India cannot be held up for the sake of Assam. Assam 
cannot be allowed to block the way.” 

A. “There is no need to do that. That is why I 
say I am in utter darkness. Why are not these simple 
truths evident to all after so many years ? If Assam retires, 
it does not block, but leads tha way.fo India’s indepen- 
dence.” 

“The British Government has said that the cor^titution 
framed by the Constituent Assembly cannot be imposed on un- 
willing units. So, if some parts do not accept it, the British 
Parliament won’t accept it.” 

A. “Who is the British Government ? If we think 
independence is going to descend on our heads from Eng- 
land or somewhere, we are greatly mistaken. It won’t 
be independence. We will be crushed to atoms. We are 
fluctuating between independence and helpless dependence. 
The Cabinet Mission’s Plan lies in between. 

, “If.we act rightly there will be the full-blown flower 
of independence. If we react wrongly, the blossom will 
wither away. Mind you, the League standpoint is quite 
correct. IT they stand out, the Constituent Assembly can- 
not imposed its. constitution on an unwilling party. The 
British Government has no say in the lhatter, one way or 
the other. 
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“The British cannot interfere with che working 
of the Constituent Assembly. Supposing the vast majo- 
rity, including the Muslims and others form a constitution, 
you can defy the British Parliament if it seeks to interfere. 
PoSver is in your hands. Some such thing happened in 
Ireland only recently. And De Valera is no non-violent 
fighter. The position cf India is far better than that of 
Ireland. If we have not the penetration, we will lose the 
advantage we have, as it is apparently being lost to-day. 

“If Assam takes care of itself, the rest of India will 
be able to look after itself. What have you got to do with 
the constitution of the Union Government ? You should 
form your own constitution. That is enough. You 
have the basis of a constitution all right evqn now. 

“I have never despised the 1935 Constitution. It is 
based on provincial autonomy. It has the capacity ^for 
fullest growth, provided the people are worth it. The 
hill people are with you. Many Muslims are also with 
you. The remainder can be too, if you act on the square. 

“You will have to forget petty jealousies and rivalries 
and overcome your weaknesses. Assam has many weak- 
nesses as it has much strength, for I know my Assam.” 

“With your blessings we can even go outside the 
Congress and fight,” the Assam Congressmen interpoied. 

Gandhiji replied that in 1939 when there was the ques- 
tion of giving up the Ministry, Subhas Babu opposed it 
as he thought Assam’s was a special case. “I told Bardoloi 
that there was much in what Subhas Babu had said and 
although, I was the author of that scheme of boycott, 
I said : ‘Assam should not come out if it did not feel like it. ’ 
But Assam did come out. It was wrong.” 

The Assam Congressmen said.that the Maulana Sahib 
had then said that exception could not be made in the case 
of Assam. 

Gandhiji replied: “Here there is no question of ex- 
ception. Assam rebelled and that civilly. But we have 
that slavish mentality. We look to the Congress and 
then feel that if we do not follow it slavishly^ something 
will go wrong with'it. I have said that not only a province 
but even individual can rebel against the Congress 
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and by doing so save it, assuming that he is in the right. 
I have done so myself. Congress has not attained the 
present stature without much travail. 

• “I remember in 1918 , 1 think, there was the Provincial 
Conference of the Congress workers of Gujarat at Ahmeda- 
Uad. The late Abbas Tyabjee Sahib was in the chair. 
AIL the old guards were there. The Ali Brothers had not 
yet joined hands with me fully then, as they did later on. 
The late Shti Vitthalbhai Patel was there, and I moved the 
non-co-operation resolution. I was a nonentity then. 
A constitutional question arose. Could a Provincial 
Conference anticipate the decision of the Congress ? I 
said “yes.” A Provincial Conference and even a single 
individual c®uld anticipate the Congress for its own bene- 
fit. In spite of opposition of the old hands, the resolution 
wfi^ carried. That paved the way for the Congress to pass 
a similar resolution at Calcutta. India was dumbfounded 
at the audacity of a Provincial Conference passing the 
revolutionary resolution. 

“We had formed a Satyagraha Sabha outside the 
Congress. It was joined by Horniman, Sarojini Devi, 
Shankarlal, Umar Sobhani and* Vallabhbhai. I was ill. 
The Rowlatt Act was passed. I shook with rage. I said to 
th 5 Sardar I could do nothing unless he helped me.. Sardar 
was willing. And the rest you know. It was rebellion, 
but a healthy one. We celebrate the 6th of April to the 
13 th. You have all these historical instances before you. 

“I have given you all this time to steel your hearts, 
to give you courage. If you do not act correctly and now, 
Assam will be finished. Tell Bardoloi, I do not feel the 
least uneasiness. My mind is made up. Assam must 
not lose its soul. It •must uphold it against the whole 
world. Else I will say that Assam had only manikins 
and no* men. It is an impertinent suggestion that Bengal 
should dominate Assam in any way.” 

Aske^ if they could tell the people that they have re- 
belled against the Congress with Gandhiji's^ blessings, 
Gandliiji saidr. “Talk of God’s blessings. They are much 
richer. "Tell me peofJle.even if Gandhi tries to dissuade, 
us, we won’t listen.” 



NO GROUPING UNDER COMPULSION 

“I sec np contradiction between my aim and my advice to 
tlie people of Assam, the Sikhs and, for that matter, the Frontier 
Province and those who felt like it, to stay out of the Groups 
or from the Constituent ^sembly.” 

Addressing the prayer gathering at Kamdevpur (Noa- 
kha/i), Gandhiji referred to the advice he had given to Assam 
on the issue of Grouping and said: 

“I see no contradiction between my aim and my advice 
to the people of Assam, the Sikhs and, for that m^atter, 
the 'Frontier Province and those who felt lil^e it, to stay 
out of the Groups or from the Constituent Assembly. 
Why should Assam he absorbed in Bengal against its wjH, 
or the Frontier Province or the Sikhs into the Punjab and 
Sind ? The Congress or the League, as the case may be, 
should make its programme and policy intrinsically at- 
tractive so as to appeal to the reason of the recalcitrant 
Provinces or Groups.” 

Gandhiji hoped that the Muslim League would join the 
Constituent Assembly^ in which it was open to it to make 
good its position by an appeal to reason. Otherwise*, fee 
Constituent Assembly, because it was a voluntary or- 
ganization brought into being by the only patty that had 
force behind it, was like a house of cards. It could be- 
come a solid structure only if it was backed by the opinion 
of the Indian masses. Staying out by certain Provinces 
or Groups could not and should not be a hindranpe to the 
proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, if it was other- 
wise good. 

^ The All-India Congress Committee by its Delhi Resolution had 
accepted the Dec. 6 1946, Statement of the British Government anti 
had gone to its farthest limit, consistent with its principles, to declare 
its friendly attitude to Ihe Muslim League. Gandhiji could not say 
what would be League’s attitude to this friendly gesture, but he could 
only hope that they would reciprocate — Press Report: Jan. 14, 1947. 
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“Hindus and Muslims should live side by side. .Pakistajj 
Or any did not mean that one would have to look upon 
another as an enemy.” 

’ League’s Incitement to Violence Deplored 

In his after-prayer speech to-day, Gandhiji said that it 
had hurt him to hear some of the recent pronouncements 
of the Qaid-e-Azam and his lieutenants. They go on 
saying that they will take what they want by force. He 
wondered where this was going to lead the ship of State. 
The Congraesmen may have had the reins of power 
come into their hands, but this has only increased their 
dilties and responsibilities a hundredfold. While the 
Congress was in the wilderness they were arrested, beaten 
and punished, even killed, but that is past history for the 
time being at any rate. If the Congress had resorted 
to violence, they would have fallen. The only true suffer- 
ing is that which does not retaliate and it alone can bear 
fruit. Moreover, the 40 crores of India, i.e.. Village India 
did not think in terms of violence. They were slaves. 
The violence to-day was in the hearts of a handful of 
towns-people. Gandhiji said that as a villager he became 
one with the ocean of Indian humanity and the Congress 
had taken office for the sake of this suffering humanity. 

He had espoused the Hindu-Muslim cause long before 
he joined the Congress. Even as a boy at school, he had 
many Muslim friends. He went to South Africa as a 
humble servant in charge of a case for Muslim friends of 
his brother. He weht'to South Africa to earn his living, 
but he soon put service first. He became a coolie barrister 
ih ordef to serve his labourer friends there and he really 
served Hindus through Muslims whose employee he was. 
Hindu-Mu«lim unity had, therefore, Kecome part of his 
very b,eing^ The memory of those days, Gandhiji said, 
was full or fr^rance for him. 

Even to-^y, although alas ! communal differences 
have raised their head there top, all were figSiting as one 
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man for Indian rights. He recalled stalwart Muslims 
who had joined the satjagraha movement especially Seth 
Cachalia, who said he would rather die than remain a 
slaye. G^indhiji, therefore, wondered and was hurt when 
Qaid-e-A2am and his disciples called Hindus their enemies. 

Gandhiji said he was not a Muslim, but he claimed 
that Islam did not teacK enmity to any man. If he was, 
as he believed, a true Hindu, he was equally a good 
Christian and a good Sikh and a good Jain. No religion 
taught man to kill fellow man because he held different . 
opinions or was of another religion, and yet that was what 
was being done. No one could look upon another as his 
enemy unless he first became his own enemy. 

The Muslim League leaders talked oP forcing the 
Congress and the Hindus and even the British to yield 
to their demands. That surely was not the right way. 
He recalled with pride the days of the Khilafat and related 
the incident when the Ali Brothers wept tears of joy. 
Gandhiji was addressing a meeting of Hindus and said 
to them: “If you want to save the cow you must save 
the Khilafat, die for it if need be.” That brought tears 
of joy to the eyes of the Ali Brothers. But what a sad 
change was there to-day ! He longed for those, days 
when Muslims and Hindus never did anything without 
consulting each other. What could he do to bring that 
state of affairs back again was the question that was worry- 
ing him all the time. He made bold to say that for any 
Hindu or Mussalman to regard the other community 
as ‘enemy’ was not only disloyal, but stupid too. 

He appealed to Englishmen, too, not to imagine that 
they could keep the Hindus and Muslims apart. If they 
did, they were disloyal to both India and Britain. Hindus 
and Muslims were all sons of the same soil, blood brothers ' 
who ate the same food, drank the same water and talked 
the same language. They had to live together. The. 
Qaid-e-Azam said, all minorities would be safe in Pakistan. 
There was already Muslim Raj in the Punjab, Bengal and 
Sind. But did it augur well for future 'peace if things 
happened in these provinces as threatened? Did the Muslim 
League imagine they were going to keep Islam alive through 
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the sword ? * If so, they were much mistaken. The very 
word Islamf meant peace. And Gandhiji maintained 
that no religion worthy of the, name could exist except on 
terms of peace. 

— Neip Delhi-. Sept. 7, 1946. 

Nehru- J iNNAH* Talks 

Gandhiji’s message was read at the prayer meeting 
this evening, Monday being his silence day. The message 
said that he had only one request to make. Conversations 
were, going on between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Jinnah Sahib which led one to hope that the Muslim League 
would join the Cabinet. He wanted all to pray fhat 
this time the union between the Congress and the Muslim 
L<iague would be even deeper and more lasting than in 1916 
and during the Khilujat movement, and that brother would 
no longer abuse or kill brother and all would live at peace. 

— New Delhi-. Oct. 7, 1946. 

Congress-League Unity Essential 

Addressing the gathering after the prayer to-day 
evejiipg, Gandhiji said that he regretted that he was 
unable straightway to give them a translation of the 
Bengali bhajan of Gurudev^ which they had heard at the 
prayer. He hoped to be able to do so the next day. 

He, then, went on to say that if they wanted peace 
from the depths of their hearts and had faith in God, 
they should all pray earnestly that the Congress and Muslim 
League negotiations may end successfully so that those 
who were to-day behaving as barbarians may be brought 
back to civilization. Whatever way of life Europe or 
any other part of the world followed, he never wanted 
Indians to sink to the level of the brute. 

He said he could not give them any news at the time, 
nor could tinyone tell what the future held in store. It 
may ba thai God wanted them to suffer mord. If that 
was theijr. lot, Jjiey must endure it. Blit they should re- 


1 Poet Rabindranath Tagore. 
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member that the actions of man were significant of the 
condition of his mind. The audience before him were -a 
mere drop in the ocean of Indian humanity, but if every- 
one wanted to live at peace with his brother, the Congress 
and Muslim League had to come together. " 

It was true that the Viceroy had to take orders from 
the British Cabinet in England, but all the same he"was 
an autocrat. Their leaders, however, were the people’s 
men, who had to do the people’s will. Therefore, Gandhiji 
exhorted them all to pray to God to purge their minds of 
all anger and hatred and give wisdom to the leaders so 
that India may have unity and freedom. 

Once they ceased to quarrel and kill eagh other, they 
would be free, and in independent India there was much 
to be done. To-day, they were foodless and naked: bri- 
bery and corruption and blackmarketing were rife. ' All 
these must go and then they could get together and build 
the new order that they wanted in India. 

— New Delbh Oct. 8, 1946. 


Have Faith in God 

At the prayer meeting in Bhangi Colony this evening 
Gandhiji, in accordance with his promise, read out a 
Hindustani translation of Gurudev’s Bengali hymn which 
had been sung on an earlier occasion. The following is an 
English version of the hymn: — 

1 do not crave freedom from p'ain^ 

My prayer is that I may 7 iot pe afraid of it^ 

If my anguished heart is without comfort^ 

I only pray that I mciy be enabled to gain the victory over 
sorrow and sufering. 

Let me not lose courage even if I a?n without help^ 

If success and high position in life are denied m^ 

Let not my mind be disturbed. 

I do not crave that thou shouldst carry fne across the ocean of 
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I'onlj ask for the strength to steer my own barque . . 

In days oj sunshine let me bow my head in utter humility and 
thereby know Thee^ 

In the dark night of sorrow where the whole world deserts me^ 

Let me not lose for one moment tny faith in Thee. 

»Gandhiji asked them to pray Gurudev in his inimi- 
table language had taught them in the bhajan. It was the 
faith of the devotee Prahlad that was needed. 

Delhi-. Oct. 10, 1946. 

A Word to the Muslim League 

In the cf)ursc of his speech after the evening prayers 
to-day, Gandhiji appealed to the Muslim League, too, to 
turn the searchlight inward. They had decided to come 
into the Interim Government. He hoped they were 
coming in to work as brothers. If they did, all would be 
well. And just as he had exhorted Hindus not to slay 
Mussalmans nor harbour ill-will towards them, so he 
appealed to the Muslim League, -even. If they wanted to 
fight for Pakistan, to fight cleanly and as brothers. The 
Qa<^-.c -Azam had said that minorities would be fully 
protected and everyone would receive justice in Pakistan. 
It was as good as Pakistan where they were in the majority, 
and he implored them to treat Hindus as blood brothers 
and not as enemies. It boded ill for Pakistan if what 
was happening in East Bengal was an earnest of things 
to come. He hoped both Hindus and Muslims respec- 
tively w6uld stand mutually as surety and pledge them- 
selves to sec that not a hair of the head of the minority 
community in their midst was injured. Unless they 
learnt to dc' that, he would say that their assumption 
of the reins of power was a mere blind. What was going 
. on in Bengal was not worthy of hu^an beings. They 
had to leiPrn to be human beings first. 

— New Dflhi: Oct. 15, 1946. 
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Not Straight 

Gandhiji’s hope that the coming of the Muslim 
League into the Interim Government would prove to be 
a good augury was, however, destined soon to receive a 
rude shock by the inclusion of a Scheduled Caste nanie 
in the list of the Muslim League’s nominees. It might 
be supposed, Gandhiji remarked after the evening prayer 
to-day, that a man like himself ought to be glad that an- 
other seat had been given to a Harijan. But he would 
be deceiving himself and Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah if he said 
so. The latter had said that the Muslims and Hindus 
were two nations. The League was a purely communal 
organization. How, then, could they nominate a Harijan 
to represent them ? Gandhiji feared their whole mode 
of entrance into the Cabinet had not been straight. He 
could not sense any generosity in the nomination of a 
Harijan in their quota of five seats especially when he 
read what was happening in East Bengal. He was, 
therefore, forced to wonder whether they had come into 
the Cabinet also to fight.^ He hoped, nevertheless, that 

^ The following is taken from the text (as published by the A.ssociaied 
Press of America) of an interview which Gandhiji gave to Air. Pn sion 
Grover on October 21, 1946 at the Sweepers' Cjjlonj^ New Delhi: 

Turning to the affairs of the Ihterim Cjovernnicnr, Mahatma 
Gandhi regretted the statement of Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, 
Muslim League selection for the Central Govcrnmcnl. To Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali Khan’s statement that the League was going int(^ the 
Interim Government to fight for Pakistan, Mr. Gandhi said: 

“That is an extraordinary and inconsistent attitude. The 
Interim Government is for the interim period only ana may riot 
last long. While it is in office, it is there to deal with the problems 
that face the country — starvation, nakedness, disease, bad commu- 
nications, corruption, illiteracy. Any one of these problems would 
be enough to tax the best minds ot India. On these there is rx) 
question of Hindu or Muslim. Both are naked. Both are starving. 
Both wished to drive out the demon of illiteracy 'and un-Indian edu- 
cation. 

“There 'is not much time tf) elapse between thisr GoMernment 
and that to be set up by the (Constituent Assembly. The time 
will be shortened if both apply their wilj t(j the com]ffetion ot the work 
on the ConsliCtuent Assembly. 
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his fears wotild prove to be wrong and that they would 
.work there .as bro 1 :hers, out to serve India as a 'whole. 
He' hoped, too, that the Harijan member would prove a 
worthy son and servant of' India. 

— Neiy Delhi-. Ocf. i6, 1946. 

Mutual Slaughter No Good 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening, Gandhiji 
said that to make peace between quarrelling parties had 
been his vocation from his youth. Even while he prac- 
tise4 as a lawyer, he tried to bring the contending parties 
together. Why could not the two communities be 
brought together ? He was an optimist. He saw a»fair 
ray of hope that peace might be established between the 
t^o communities. From them he only wanted this 
help: that they should pray with him that this mutual 
slaughter might stop and the two communities might 
really become one at heart. Whether India was to be- 
come divided or remain one whole, could not be decided 
by force. It had to be done through mutual understand- 
ing. Whether they decided to part or stay together, 
they must do so with goodwill and understanding. He 
coT*ld never be a party to anything which meant humilia- 
tion or loss of self-respect for anyone. Therefore, any 
peace to be substantial mUst be honourable, never at the 
cost of honour. 

In this, he was only echoing the sentiment expressed 
to him by a prominent Muslim who had seen him. This 

“The Constituent Assembly is based on the State Paper. That 
P.^per has put in cold storage the idea of Pakistan. It has recom- 
mended the device of ‘gtouping’ which the Congress interprets 
in one way, the League in another and the Cabinet Mission in a third 
•way. No law- -giver can give an authoritative interpretation of his 
own law. If, then, there is a dispute as to its interpretation, a duly 
constituted court law must decide it.” 

“But if the Muslim League do not accept the court interpretation?” 

“They jannot impose theirs on others. If they db, they put 
themselves in the wrong fcjpx. The alternativt is to come to blows. 
We are all savages and com<i to blows often when we don’t agree. 
Yet, we arc all gentlemen. This is so whether in America or Europe.” 
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friend Jiad said: “We must reach our goal,’ whatever it 
might be — Pakistan or undivided India — ^without blood-, 
shed or fighting. I go so far as to say that if it cannot 
be reached except through bloodshed and fighting amofigst 
ourselves,’ it is not worth reaching.” 

— Sodepur-. Nov. i, 1946. 

East Bengal Tour 

After the evening prayers, Gandhiji said that Shaheed 
Saheb^ (the Bengal Premier) wanted to accompany him 
on the East Bengal tour, but he was held up in Calcutta. 
He had sent Shamsuddin Sahib (the Labour Minister) 
instead. Shamsuddin Sahib had not come to spy upon 
him, but to ensure the Government help wherever it was 
required. He was hopeful that the tour would have -a 
good effect and the Hindu-Muslim unity of the Khilafat 
movement would come back. In the Kbilaj'at days, no 
one talked of dividing India. Now, they did so. But 
partitioning, even if it was desirable, could not be achieved 
through violence; .even if it could be achieved, it could 
not be retained except by the goodwill of the people 
concerned. The Bengal Ministers had assured him yes- 
terday that the Muslims did not believe in Pakistan thrOiIgh 
force.2 

— Sodepur. Nov. 6, 1946. 


tl. S. Suhrawardy. 

* Addressing at Chaumuhani (East Bengal) the gathering at 
Gandhiji’s prayers, composed of both the I'Hndus and the Muslims, 
Shamsuddin Sahib referred to the Bengal and Bihar riots and said 
that in that way there could neither bfi Hindustan nor Pakistan; 
only ignominy would be added to slavery. He asked the Muslims 
of Noakhali to undertake the responsibility of assuring Hindus (*f 
the safety of their life, honour and property. He urged the Mus- 
lims in East Bengal to repent for all that they "had done towards 
the Hindus there. If they went on fighting, all the smcrifices that 
India had made so far to achieve independence woul^ be ,lost for 
ever and British rule jeould continue. 

Appealing to the Muslims, the Minister said that they could 
never achieve iPakistan by killing Hindus wherever Hindus were 
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Advice to Refugees 

Addressing the gathering in the compound of Diwanji 
bari-, Gandhiji advised people*to go back to their villages. 
His intention was that Hindus and Muslims should live 
sMe by side. Pakistan or any ^stan' did not mean that 
on^ would have to look upon another as an enemy. 

— Dattapara (Noakhali); Nov. lo, 1946. 

Servant of Both Communities 

Addressing the audience after prayers, Gandhiji told 
them whether they believed him or not, he wanted to 
assure them that he was a servant of both the Hindus .and 
the Muslim^. He had not gone there to fight Pakistan. If 
India was destined to be partitioned, he could not pre- 
vent it. But he wished to tell them that Pakistan could 
not be established by force. 

In the bhajan that they had just heard, the poet had 
likened God to the philosopher’s stone. The proverbial 
philosopher’s stone was said to turn iron into gold. That 
was not always desirable. For instahee, if all the rails 
of the railway track were turned into gold by the touch 
ofjtjjie stone, the trains would not be able to run over 
them. But the touch of God purified the soul. That was 
always desirable. That touchstone was within them all. 
All that he wished to tell his Muslim brethren was that 
whether they lived as one people or two, they should 
live as friends with the Hindus. If they did not wish to 
do so, they should say so plainly. He would in that 
case corifess himself defeated. 

— Ddptapnra: (Noakhali): Nov. ii, 1946. 

jn a mipori^y. The British would not give them Pakistan and 
Cabinet Mission had openly said that Pakistan was an impossibility. 
He exhorted Muslims to treat Hindus like brothers as they had done 
in the past^uring the days of Akbar. 

Sl^amsuddin Sahib assured the sufferers that the B(;ngal Govern- 
ment would^help them with food and clothing and by rebuilding their 
houses and that -the culpfits would be punished. 

— PwT Messajir. Nov. 9, 1946. 
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An Appeal to Muslims 

Speaking at a public meeting Gandhi ji ”said that it 
had been brought to his notipe that in several places, while 
the, local M^ssalmans professed to be anxious that peace 
should be re-established, they were not prepared to do aay 
thing for it or give any guarantee, unless the Muslim League 
leaders asked them to. Gandhiji recognizing the reason- 
ableness of their suggestion referred to a statement of 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah which he had read that morning. 
He did not like everything in that statement, but there were 
some things in it which should commend themselves to all. 
Tn that statement Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had said: 

“If the Mussalmans lose their balance and give veqt to the spirit 
of vengeance and retaliation and prove false to the highest 
codes of morality and preachings of our great religion Islar^i, 
you will not only lose your title to the claim of Pakistan but 
also it will start a most vicious circle of bloodshed and cruelty, 
which will at once put off the day of our freedom and we shall 
only be helping to prolong the period of slavery and bondage.’’ 

He had further said: 

“We must prove politically that we arc brave, generous and trust- 
worthy. . . .that in the Pakistan areas the minorities will enjoy the 
fullest security of life, property and honour just as the Mussalmans 
themselves, nay even greater.” 

He would like them, remarked Gandhiji, to ponder 
over that statement, if on examination they found that his 
quotation was correct. Alurder, loot, arson, abduction 
and forcible marriages and forcible conversions could 
not but prolong India’s slavery. If they kept on quarrel- 
ling among themselves, if they looked to the policc'and the 
military" for protection, they would be inciting the third 
party to rule over them — {Vjarelcd). 

— Shcihpur (Noakhali): Nov. 14, 1946, 
Appeal Reiterated 

In his address after the prayer, Gandhiji reiterated' 
what he said about^ Qaid-c-Azam Jinnah Sahib's message 
on the previous day. They should seardi thcii* hearts 
and ask themselves if they had lived up to that message. 
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“So far as I ^cnow, Islam does not permit forcible conver- 
,sion and atrocities on women. What good can*a mere 
repetition of the Kal/m do to one whose heart docs not 
accept Islam? You should* ask your leaders, therefore, 
whether yeu are to be friends with the Hindus Dr enemies 
^nd tell me. If you wish to be enemies, the Hindus should 
bedashed to leave East Bengal. Eor myself, I have come 
to stay in East Bengal till there is reconciliation between 
the two.” 

— V^a/z/ganj CNoakhali): Nov. 15, 1946. 

Barbarities Must Cfase 

Replying to a question b'/ the Press corres- 
pondent to-day as to how he thought lasting peace 
could be achieved by his new plan, unless the Muslim 
League itself which, presumably, guided the majority 
of iVluslim intelligentsia sincerely cooperated in creating 
such atmosphere by their words and deeds, 
Gandhiji said: 

“Aly new plan docs contemplate the necessity for 
lasting peace, sincere co-operation of the Muslim League 
in establishing friendly relations between the two commu- 
ni!ic*s, irrespective of the merits or otherwise of Pakistan.” 

Asked as to what was the guarantee that some months 
later this sort of calamity would not be repeated in places 
like Noakhali, where Hindus were in a minority, Gandhiji 
said: “The only real guarantee is to be sought in the per- 
sonal courage of individuals. Everything else depends 
on it.” 

The next question asked was whether he should not 
advise people in those areas where one or two houses 
were Hindu and the rest Muslim, to migrate to areas inside 
«a district where the Hindus were comparatively in larger 
numbers, so that in case of emergencies they could put up 
some sort of resistance if they did not believe in non- 
violence. 

Cancfliiji’s reply was: “There is no such safety as you 
imagine in numbers fn the imagined* conditiqns. Migra- 
tion is no remedy whifst there is hope of <co-operation. 
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It will become a necessity when the majority ‘party wishes 
it, if a clash is to be avoided. 

All this is a matter of mutual adjustment, not arbitrary 
action. What is needed is that barbarities must cease, 
if we are to survive as a nation or two, or many free na- 
tions still living in friendly co-operation.” 

— Srirdnipur (Noakhali): Nov. z-j, 1946. 

Religious Intolerance 

To-day’s prayer meeting was marked by a sensation as 
a number of Muslims left as 'Kamanama was taken at^ the 
prayer. Addressing the gathering after prayer, Gandhiji 
said .that he felt sorry that his Muslim brothers had left 
the prayer meeting. He thought there must be some 
reasons for their going away and said he was told that 
Muslims had left as Kamanama was being taken at prayer. 
He was told that Muslims did not like taking Kamanamci, 
and for that also he was glad. That apprised him of the 
position where he stood to-day. 

Muslims thought God could be called only by the 
name Khuda. Behihd all that had happened in Noakhali 
in October last was that attitude of intolerance of others’ 
religion. Hindus might be small in numbers, but tb'^y 
should ‘know that 'Kamanama and the name of Khuda 
were the same. Europeans said God, Hindus said 
^Rama,* and others called God by many other names. 

Gandhiji was told that in Pakistan everyone could 
follow any religion he liked, that no one would be ob- 
structed in following his own religion. But what he had 
just seen here was something else. ■ Hindus here were 
required to forget their Hinduism and call God as Khuda. 
All religions were equal, Gandhiji said. Religions were 
like leaves of the same tree. There was nothing to quar- 
rel among Hindus, Muslims, Christians and others. 

— Masimpur (Noakhali): Jan. 8, 1947. 

Jinnah’s Karachi Speech Commendeo 

At Parkote on 7th instant, Gandhiji said, he had read 
a speech delivered by Jinnah Sahib on the occasion of the 
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foundation laying^ ceremony of a Girls’ High Sdiool in 
Karachi by his sister. Miss Fatima Jinnah. 

During his after-prayer speeeh to-day, Gandhiji 
translated a portion of that s’peech in which Jinnah Sahib 
■jvas reported to have said that Muslims should develop 
a high sense of responsibility, justice and integrity. He was 
alsn reported to have said that wrong was not to be imi- 
tated. If after consulting one’s conscience, one felt that 
a contemplated action was wrong, one should never do it, 
irrespective of any consideration or influence. If people 
acted up to this, no one would be able to prevent them 
from attaining Pakistan. 

Gandhiji said that as there was no question of force 
here, and £R Pakistan was going to be established by the 
sterling qualities of character, everybody would wel- 
come such a state, no matter by what name it was called. 

No one could agree, he said, that loot, arson or forcible 
conversion, no matter where committed, could ever be 
supported by the awakened conscience of man. 

Gandhiji referred to the fact that the celebration was 
in connection with a Girls’ School and’recalled that Jinnah 
Sahib had advised the Education Minister in Sind to 
launch a determined drive against illiteracy. Gandhiji 
said that in this lay the secret of future peace. 

Literary education by itself did not carry one far, 
for there never had been any dearth of literate men having 
taken a strong course in life. What was needed was edu- 
cation for life. Man and woman, he continued, were two 
limbs of the social body, and if one limb was atrophied 
the whole body would suffer in consequence. It was, 
therefore, very unfortunate that our sisters should be left 
in darkness and igiforance. Hindu women joined the 
prayer in large numbers. Why should not Muslim girls, 

’ if not* women, find it possible also to join the prayer ? 
The obvious duty of the Hindu sisters, Gandhiji conti- 
nued, was to go to their Muslim sistefs purely in a spirit of 
service. 

Addressing the men, Gandhiji said that they ought to 
remeniber Jinnah Sahih’s advice and act up to it; for, that 
advice was npt really for men of any parti?:ular commu- 
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nity. Xt was of universal significance. Ihe qualities 
which he had advised people to develop were not com- 
bativeness, but a sense of justice and truth; and this im- 
plied that whenever justice was at stake, people ought to 
appeal to reason instead of taking recourse to ' barbarous 
methods of settling disputes, whether private or public. 

— Badalkote (Noakhali); Jan. i8, 19I1.7. 

Way to Peace 

Gandhiji, who was addressing his prayer meeting at 
Badalkote yesterday, said that a short while before the 
prayer a Muslim friend, at whose house Gandhiji had 
halted on his way to Badalkote, approached him and said 
that if there was a settlement between Jinnah Sahib 
and Gandhiji, peace would be established in our country. 
Gandhiji’s answer was that he did not maintain illusions 
and he never ascribed to himself any superior powers. 
He had met Jinnah Sahib many times, as the people knew, 
and their meetings had been marked by nothing but 
friendliness, yet the results were of a negative character. 

The fact was, Gandhiji continued, that leader was made 
by his followers. He reflected in a clearer mannei; the 
aspirations lying dormant among the masses. This was 
true not only of India, but of all the world. What he 
would, therefore, suggest to both the Hindus and the 
Muslims was that they should not look to the Muslim 
League or the Congress or the Hindu Mahasabha for a 
solution of their daily problem of life. For that they 
should look towards themselves, and if they did that, then 
their desire for neighbourly peace would be reflected by 
the leaders. 

Political institutions might be left to deal with speci- 
fically political questions, but how much did they know 
about the daily needs of individuals ? If a neighbour 
was ailing, would they run to the Congress or tne League 
to ask theni what should be done ? That was a.i nnrhink- 
able proposition. 


— Atakhora (Noakhali ): Jan. 19, 1947. 
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Good-Neighbourliness 

"How can your mission in Noakhali succeed without 
any. agreement or understanding at the Centre ?” asked 
a Muslim of Mahatma Gandhi after his prayer speech here 
00 22nd instant. 

, Gandhiji replied that the «xample of the Muslim 
residents of Sirondhi in terminating the fast undertaken 
'by Bibi Amtul Salam^ should bear testimony to the fact 
that the development of a good-neighbourly spirit among 
the villagers was independent of the Congress or the 
MusJim League. Gandhiji asked the questioner whether 
on his neighbour’s falling ill or being otherwise in 
distress, it ^ould not be ridiculous on his part to call for 
instructions from his political party. 

“Let political organizations fight with each other in 
their own way in the Assemblies and Councils and Govern- 
mental affairs. To determine their mutual relations with 
neighbours and make their village life happy and peaceful 
must remain the absolute concern of the villagers them- 
selves,” said Gandhiji. 

Another question put to Gandhiji was: “Who saved 
th^ lives of the surviving Hindus in Noakhali ?” 

“God,” Gandhiji replied. “Even though any* person 
might have become insttumental in saving the lives of 
his neighbours, it was God alone who instilled that good 
neighbourly feeling in him. To say that anybody saved 
so many lives of Hindus is sheer vanity which is incompa- 
tible with the spirit of God-fearing Muslims. If such 
vanity is'nourished and grows in anybody’s mind, God will 
not pardon him. It js absolutely God’s concern to let 
anybody live or let anybody die. No mortal can take 
predit upon himself for saving life,” Gandhiji concluded. 

— Paniala (Noakhali): Jan. 22, 1947. 

^ Befor^ Bibi Amtul Salam broke her fast of 24 days, there was 
a meetiiig 06 Muslim elders of the village (Sirondhi). • The meeting 
decided to give an assurance that the minority here would be protect- 
ed and tKat there' would be 90 intolerance with regard to minority’s 
religious practices . — Press Report: Jan. 20, 1947. 
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Fate of Pakistan 

In his after-prayer address this afternoon, replying t6 
the questions of some local Muslims as to what wa? his 
idea about Pakistan and what would be the fate of it in 
future, Gandhiji said that he had been working for the 
last 25 years with the ic^ea that if a province or village 6r 
any individual wished to be free of bondage of others it 
could do so if it would pursue its aim with determination.- 
If it worked with firm determination Gandhiji thought 
it would achieve real freedom in no time. 

Taking for instance Bengal or any other proyince 
declaring freedom from any outside control, Gandhiji 
added, if cither moved united and with brotherly 
feeling among the people, nobody could deter it from its 
freedom. 

About the fate of Pakistan, Gandhiji said he would 
refer in this connection to the speech of Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah at the opening ceremony of a Madras sa in 
Karachi. 

Gandhiji reiterated that if such a State was establish- 
ed by sheer merit and so long as the qualities of truth 
and justice were emphasized as had been done by him 
nobody would raise any objection, call it Pakistan Qr*.by 
any other name. If the Muslims felt that in their con- 
templated Pakistan Muslims alone would be allowed to 
remain, Gandhiji thought he must say that it was 
something un-Islamic. 

— Paniala (Noakhali): Jan. 22, 1947. 

Muslim Leaguers’ Questions 

Some Muslim Leaguers put q'uestions to Gandhiji at 
the prayer meeting on Jan. 22, 1947. The first question 
was: 

“You said that Muslim majority provinces, if they so • 
choose, had Pakistan already. What did you mdan by this ? 

Gandhi j i replied that he fully meant what he hdd said. 
Whilst there was* outside power in India there was 
neither Pakittan nor Hindustan, but bare slavery was their 
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lot. -And if anybody maintained that the measure of pto- 
.vincial autonomy Aey enjoyed was equal to independence, 
they were unaware of the contents of independence. 

• It was true that the British Power was certain to go. 
But if they could not patch up their quarrel add indulg- 
ed in bloodbaths, a combination of powers was certain 
to hold them in bondage. Those powers would not 
tolerate a country so vast and populous as India and so 
rich in potential resources to rot away because of internal 
disturbances. Every country had to live for the rest. 

The days when they could drag on a frog-in-the-well 
existence were gone even before the Congress had taken 
up Non-violent Non-co-operation as the official policy^ for 
the whole of India, that is before 1920, in Gujerat, under 
the chairmanship of the late Abbas Tyal>ji Sahib. 

He (Gandhi ji) had said that it was open even to one 
province to vindicate its position and become wholly 
independent of the British Power. Thus, supposing that 
following that prescription, Bengal alone became truly 
and completely independent, there would be complete 
Pakistan, of his definition in Bengal, islam was nothing 
if it did not spell complete democracy. 

Therefore, there would be one man one vote and one 
wofntin one vote irrespective of religion. Naturally, 
therefore, there would be a. true Muslim majority in the pro- 
vince. Had not Mr. Jinnah declared that in Pakistan the 
minorities would, if possible, be even better off than the 
majority. Therefore, there would be no underdog. 

The second ques<-ion was : “How did your ahlmsa 
work in„Bihar ?” 

Gandhi ji said that it did not work at all. It failed 
miserably. But if the reports received by him from 
responsible quarters were to be relied upon, the Bihar 
Government was making full amends. 

The third ^question was: “Why were you silent 
about the ^eviction of Bengalis by the Assam Govern- 
ment ?” 

Gandhi* i replied that he was not^ .deliberately silent. 
The question 'was nol: new for him. * When ^ome years 
ago he went to_ Assam, he was taken to tl?t: very spot 

14 
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where Muslims from Mymensingh had migrated and taken 
possession of vacant lands. He had then given his opinion, 
and held it even now, that it was not open to persons to 
usurp vacant land wherever it may be, that is, whether in 
their own province or in another. For him it was not a 
Hindu-Muslim question. What he had said was of uni- 
versal application. If Assam attempted to evict lawful 
possessors, it would be guilty of crime against humanity. 
What he had heard was quite the contrary. But if there 
was a question of unlawful eviction, the Assam Governm ent 
would not be above law and it was open also to the Bengal 
Government to vindicatetheposition of evicted Bengalis, 
herp happening to be Muslims. 

—Vaniald (Noakhali): Jan. 26, 1947. 



QUESTION BOX 
Unity Inevitabi,e 

j2> Would not the march to full responsible government be 
more rapid, if the Muslims were jaken along? 

A. Of course, it would be. Personally, I do not want 
anything which the Muslims oppose. But I have faith 
that the solution of the Hindu-Muslim tangle will come 
much sooner than most people expect. T claim to be 
abl(? to look at the whole position with a detached mind. 
There is no substance in our quarrels. Points of diffe- 
rence are superficial, those of contact are deep and ’per- 
manent. Political and economic subjection is common 
fo.us. The same climate, the same rivers, the same fields 
supply both with air, water and food. Whatever, there- 
fore, leaders, Mahatmas and Maulanas may say or do, the 
masses, when they are fully awakened, will assert themselves 
and combine for the sake of combating common evils. 

The effect of the Socialist and Communist propa- 
ganda, too, is to bring the masses of both the communi- 
ties together by emphasizing identity of interests. I 
ha%^d my differences with them, but I cannot withhold' my 
admiration for their endeavour to demolish the supersti- 
tion that keeps the different communities apart. 

Confusion of Thought 

Q. You will be responsible for a gross injustice if you persist 
in giving to India a majority Government with only ‘safeguards’ 
for the minorities. The latter ought to have an effective part in 
the actual government of the country. 

A. You have evidently confused majority rule with 
ilinduTule implying that the Hindu majority is irremovable. 
The fact is that the majority in all the provinces is a mix- 
ed majority. The parties are not Muslims and Hindus; 
they are Congressmen, Independents, Muslim Leaguers, 
Muslim Independents, Labourites, etc. The Congress 
majority everywhere Is a mixed ma'jority and could be 
better balanced if there was no tension. ' The tension 
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is a distemper. A distemper can never be 'a permanent 
feature’ of any growing society which India is,, Whatever, 
the outcome of the Muslim League demonstration and its 
claim, some day or other there will be a solution of the 
issues raised. The outcome will never be pure Muslim or 
Hindu majorities in any single province. The parties vAl 
be mixed and aligned according to different policies, .un- 
less democracy is crushed and autocracy reigns supreme in 
India as a whole, or India is vivisected into two or more 
dead parts. If you have followed my argument, it must 
be clear to you that there will never be a denial of power 
to any party or group so far as the Congress is concerned. 
Minorities are entitled to full protection of their rights, 
for so long as they have to divide power with, others, they 
run the risk of their special rights being adulterated. 

Congress not Responsible 

Q. Many people believe that the attitude of the Congress has 
precipitated the Muslim League Resolution (March 1940) about 
partitioning India. 

A.. I do not think so. But if it has, it is a distinct 
gain. It is good that what was in should come out. 
It is easier now to deal with the problem. It will solve 
itself. One distinct gain is that Nationalist Muslims 
have become awakened to a sense of their duty. 

S ELF -Determination 

Q. Are you right in conceding the right of self-determination 
to Muslims in a matter so vitally affecting others also, Hin- 
dus, Sikhs, etc. ? Supposing the majority of the Muslims decide 
in favour of partition in terms of the Muslim League Resolution, 
what happens to the self-determination of Hindus, Sikhs, etc., 
who will be minorities in the Muslim States ? If you go on like 
this, where will be the end to it? 

A. Of course, Hindus and Sikhs will have the same 
right. I have simply said that there is no other non- 
violent method of dealing with the problem. If every 
component part of the nation claims the right of self- 
determinatipn for itself, there is no one nation arid there 
is no indepdndence. I have already said that Pakistan 
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IS sudh an untruth that it cannot stand. As soon as the 
■authors begin to work it out, they will find that it is not 
practicable. In any case, mine is a personal opinion. 
What the vast Hindu masses and the others will say or do, 
I do not know. My mission is to work for th*e unity of 
all,- for the sake of the equal good of all. 

Partition and Non-Muslims 

j 2 . You have said in Harijan that “if the eight crores of Mus- 
lims desire partition, no power on earth can prevent it.” Docs 
it not strike you that 25 crores of non-Muslims, too, might have 
a say in the matter ? Does not your statement imply that you put 
a premium on the opinion of the Muslims while underrating that 
of the Hindus ? 

A. 1 have only given my opinion. If the majority 
uf Hindus or Christians or Sikhs or even Parsis, small 
though their number is, stubbornly resist the express wish 
of the duly elected representatives of eight crores of Mus- 
lims, they will do so at the peril of a civil war. This is not 
a question of majority or minority. If we are to solve our 
problems non- violently, there is no other way. I say this 
not because the eight crores happen' to be Muslims. I 
would say the same if the eight crores were any other 
cofhftiunity. 

Pakistan ’AND Ahimsa 

Q. I am a believer in ahimsa as well as Pakistan. How can I 
use the ahimsa principle for the realization of my ideal ? 

A. It is not possible to attain an iniquitous end 
by non-violent means. For instance, you cannot commit 
theft non-violently. As I understand Pakistan, I do not re- 
gard it as a worthy ide^l. But since you consider it to be a 
worthy end, you can certainly carry on a non-violent move- 
ftient on its Jfehalf. This means that you will always 
strive to convert your opponents by patient reasoning, 
you will fimpress everybody by yoifr selfless devotion 
to youj: id^al. You will give a respectful hearing to what 
your opponents mighty have to say, aijd respectfully point 
out to them their mistake if they are in the wrpng. Finally, 
if you feel that the people do not listen to you out of 
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sheer bigotry and prejudice, although your cause is 
absolutely just, you can non-violently non-co-operate with' 
the obstructionists. But you may not injure or seek to 
injure anybody and must, on your part, patiently endure 
any* injury* that might be done to you. All this you wij'l 
be able to do if impartial persons endorse the justice of 
your cause . 


What About Muslims ? 

Q. “But what docs a free India mean, if, as Mr. Jinnah said, 

Muslims will not accept Hindu rule ? 

. A.. I have not asked the British to hand over India 
to the Congress or to the Hindus, l.ct them entrust 
India to God or, in modern parlance, to anarchy. Then, 
all the parties will fight one another like dogs, or will, 
when, real responsibility faces them, come to a reason- 
able agreement. 1 shall expect non-violence to arise out 
of that chaos. 

Exchange of Population 

Q. What do you say to the proposal for exchange of population ? 

• Ay The question of exchange of population hasneVer 
crossed my mind. It is unthi.okable and impracticable. 
Every province is of every Indian, be he Hindu, Muslim 
or of any other faith. It won’t be otherwise even if 
Pakistan came in full. For me any such thing will 
spell bankruptcy of Indian wisdom or statesmanship, 
or both. The logical consequence of any such step is too 
dreadful to contemplate. Is it not bad enough that India 
should be artificially divided into so' niany religious zones ? 

Migration Policy 

In view of the^unscttled situation, is it not better to adopt 

migration policy ?” 

A. I see nothing to warrant such a policy. It is 
one of despair and, therefore, to be adopted in ra’re cases 
and as a last resort. 
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5ep*arate Muslim State 

Q, What is your objection to the establishment of a separate 
Muslim State after what has happened in Bihar ? 

A. I have no objection to a separate Muslim State. 
Tfhe question is what is going to be the character of that 
State. This point has not been made clear so far. If a 
Muslim State implies freedom to make unfriendly treaties 
with the foreign Powers to the detriment of the country 
as a whole, then obviously it cannot be a matter of 
agreement. No one can be asked to sign an agreement 
granting freedom to another to launch hostilities against 
himself; it would be a suicidal policy. 

Why Not Pakistan First ? 

• Q. Will it not be better to concede Pakistan and get freedom for 
the whole of India ? 

A. When you think of establishing Pakistan first, 
you think in terms of getting it with the aid of a third 
power. When I think of freedom for India, I think in 
terms of achieving it without any foreign aid, be it Russian, 
Chinese or any other Power, but on the basis of inner 
sfrdngth. Then only that freedom will be real and lasting. 
Once freedom is secuj;^ for the country as a whole, 
then ^ve can decide about Pakistan or Hindustan. 

Pakistan or Civil War ? 

Which of the two alternatives for a solution of the present 
situarion in India would be preferable — Pakistan or civil war ? 

A. I would approach the problem differently. 
Neither of the two suggested solutions would be 
good.* i t iiS wrong to think that Pakistan can be 
achieved thtfcugh civil war. 
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Jtnnah’s Letter to Gandhiji 

Bombay: January 21, 1940 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of i6th January and the ad^sance 
copy of the article you have sent to the Harijan. I not only thank you 
for yqur courtesy but also for your anxiety to further the end you have 
been reading in my messages and actions. I, however, legret to have 
to say that your premises arc wrong as you start with ijie theory of 
an Indian nation that does not exist, and naturally, therefore, your' 
conclusions are wrong. I should have thought, however, that you 
at least would not be led away by one-sided newspaper reports and 
canards. There is so much in your article which is the result of ima- 
gination. It is due partly to the fact that you are living a secluded 
life at Segaon, and partly because all your thoughts and actions are 
guided by “inner voice.” You have very little concern with realities, 
or what might be termed by an ordinary mortal “practical politics.” 
I sometimes wonder what can be common between practical politics 
and yourself, between democracy and dictator of a political organisa- 
tion of which he is not even a four-anna member. But that is,' I 
suppose, because you do not conside,r Jth/i Congress worthy of your 
membership. 

I am glad to learn that you were not ruffled by the “Deliverance 
Day” greetings sent to you from Gulbarga. It was indeed noble of 
you to join in the silent prayer “Long Live Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah.” 
Although these are trivial matters, I nevertheless appreciate that you 
have realized the true inward meaning and significance of tlpe “Deli- 
verance Day.” 

It is true that many non-Congress Hindus expressed their 
sympathy with the Deliverance Day in justice to our cause, so 
also the leaders of the Justice Party and the Scheduled Castes, 
and the Parsis who had suffered. But I am afraick that the mean- ' 
ing which you have tried to give to this alignment shows that you 
have not appreciated thje true significance of it. "It was partly a 
case of “adversity bringing strange bed-fellows toge'ther,” and 
partly because, common interest may lead Muslims and minorities 
to combine. I have nodjlusions in the matter, and let me say again 
that India is npt a nation, nor a country. It is a sub-continent 
composed of nationalities, Hindus and M^uslims bein^ the two major 
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nations, To-daf, you deny that religion can be a main factor in deter- 
mining a natic)n, but ^ou yourself, when asked what your motive 
in life was, “the thing that leads us to do what we do,” whether it 
was religious, or soci^.l, or political^ said: “Purely religious I” “This 
was the question asked me by the late Mr. Montagu when I acepm- 
p'^ied a dejfutation which was purely political. ‘How you, a social 
rcTojrmer,’ he exclaimed, ‘have found your way into this crowd ?’ My 
reply was that it was only an extension of my social activity. I 
could not be leading a religious life unless I identified myself with 
•the whole of mankind, and that I could not do unless I took part in 
politics. The garnut of man’s activities to-day constitutes an indivisible 
whole. You cannot divide social, economic, political and purely 
religious work into watertight compartments. I do not know any 
religi©n apart from human activity. It provides a moral basis to all 
other activities which they would otherwise lack, reducing life to a 
maze of ‘sound and fury signifying nothing.’ ” 

More thad anyone else, you happen to be the man to-day who 
commands the confidence of Hindu India and are in a position to 
deliver the goods on their behalf. Is it too much to hope and expect 
that you might play your legitimate role and abandon your chase after 
a mirage ? Events are moving fast, a campaign of polemics, or your 
weekly discourse in the Hanjan on metaphysics, philosophy and ethics, 
or your peculiar doctrines regarding Khaddar, ahimsa and spin- 
ning are not going to win India’s freedom. Action and statesman- 
ship alone will help us in our forward march. I believe that you 
might still rise to your stature in the service of ‘our country and make 
your proper contribution towards leading India to contentment and 
happiness. ^ 

Lastly, I thank you for your anxiety to respect my wishes in the 
matter of the prefix you shoul^‘^i?e with my name. What is in a prefix 
after all. ^ A rose called by any other name smells just as sweet. So I 
leave the matter entirely to you, and have no particular wish in the 
matter. I really do not know why you are worried so much about it. 
I, however, notice that the present prefix you are using is according 
to the usage taught to you by the late Hakim Sahib. But surprisingly 
enough duffing his lifetime and till long after his death, you addressed 
me as “Mr.”, then quite recently you addressed me as “Shree,” and 
in between as “friend,” but please do not bother about this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. A. JiNNAH 

APPENDIX— 11 

Muslim League’s Lahore Resolution (March J940) 

“It is the considered vj^w of this session pf the All-India Muslim 
League th5t no co'nstitutional plan would be workable^ia this country 
or acceptable to tj^e Muslims unless it is designed oh the following 
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basic principles, that geographically contiguous units are demara- 

cated into regions which should be so constituted, with such territorial ^ 
readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western and Eastern 
zones of India, should be grouped to constitute independent States in 
which the Constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. • 
‘‘Adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be speci- 
fically provided in the constitution for minorities in the units and ip. the 
regions for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, poli- 
tical, administrative and other rights and interests in consultation- 
with them; and in other parts of India where the Mussalmans are in 
a minority, adequate, elective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the Constitution for them and othc<' minorities, 
for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, ad- 
ministrative and other rights and interests in consultation with them. 
Tht^ session further authorizes the Working Committee to frame a 
scheme of Constitution in accordance with these b^sic principles, 
providing for the assumption finally by the respective regions of all 
powers such as Defence, External Afeirs, Communications, Custorns 
and such other matters as may be necessary/^ 

APPENDIX— III 
Cripps* Proposals 

T/je following proposals of the British Government were announced 
on March 30, 1942: 

* His* Majesty’s Government, having considered the rtHAicties 
expressed in this country and in Indk^r?' to the fulfilment of promises 
made in regard to the future of India, have decided to lay down in 
precise and clear terms the steps which they propose shall be taken 
for the earliest possible realization of self-government in India. The 
object is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute 
a Dominion associated with the United Kingdom and other Domi- 
nions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to th^m in every 
respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic and ex- 
ternal affaits. 

His Majesty’s Government, therefore, make the following declara- 
tion: 

('/) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities, sfc“ps shall be taken 
to set up in India, in manner described hereafter, an elected body 
charged with the taskV)f framing a new constitution f«>r India. 

(^) Provision shall be made, as set out below, foi; participation 
of Indian States in tjie constitution-making body. 

if) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept dnd imple- 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to: 
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(/■) The fight of any Province of British India that is not pre- 
^pared to accept the ne\f constitution, to retain its present constitutional 
position, provision being made foi> its subsequent accession if it so 
decides. 

^ With such non-acceding Provinces, should they sq desire^ His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon a new consti- 
tutkm, giving them the same full status as the Indian Union and arriv- 
ed by a procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

(//) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body. This 
treaty will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands; it will make 
provision, in accordance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
Government, for the protection of racial and religious minorities, 
but will not impose any rc'^triction on the power of the Indian Union 
to decide in future its relationship to other member States oT the 
British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Consti- 
tution, it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrange- 
ments so far as this may be required in the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as follows, 
unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree 
upon some other form before the end of hostilities: 

Immediately upon the result being knowd of provincial elections 
which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership 
of the Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall, as a single electoral 
coMege, proceed to the election of the constitution-making body by 
the system of proportional representation. This new body shall be 
in number about i/ioth of the number of the electoral college. 

Incflan States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the 
same proportion as to their total population, as in the case of representa- 
tives of British India as a whole and with the same powers as British 
Indian members. 

(p) During the critical period which now faces India and until 
the new constitution can be framed. His Majesty’s Government must 
inevitably bear the responds ibility for and retain the control and direc- 
tion of the Defence of India as part of their world war effort, but the 
task of organi.’in" to the full the military, moral and material resources 
of India" mu^t b^ the responsibility of the Government of India with 
the co-operation of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government 
d esire.and invite tlie immediate and effective participation of the leaders 
of the principal sections of the Indian people in the c(mnsels of their 
country, of^the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus 
they will be enabled to gi^e their active and constructive help in the 
discharge* of a task which is yital and essential for tl^p future freedom 
of India. 
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APPENDIX— IV 

A. L C. C. Resolution^on Self-Determination 

The following resolution moved by Shri Jsigat Narain hal was passed 
by the AllTndia Congress Committee on May 2, 1942, at Allahabad: 

“The A. 1 . C. C. is of opinion thai any proposal to disintegrate 
India by giving liberty to any component state or territorial unit to 
secede from the Indian Union nr Federation will be highly detrimental 
to the best interests of the people of the different states and provinces 
and the country as a whole and the Congress, therefore, cannot agree 
to any such proposal.” 

Giving permission for the resolution moved by Shri Jagat Narain Laly 
the P resident y Maulana Abul Kalam A^ady gave it as his opinion thut the 
resolution no way contradicted the position taken up by the Working Com- 
mitt^ at Delhi with regard to the question of the demand for the partition 
of India made by the Muslim League and incorporated in the resolution dealing 
with Sir Stajford^s draft proposah,^ 


CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE'S RESOLUTION ON 
NON-ACCESSION OF PROVINCES 

^ “The acceptance before hand of the novel principle ot non- 
accession for a province is also a severe blow to the conception of 
Indian unity and an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
trouble in the provinces, and which may well lead to further diffi- 
culties in the way of the Indian States merging themselves in the 
Indian U^nion. The Congress has been wedded "o Indian freedom 
and unity and any break in that unity, especially in the modern world 
when people’s minds inevitably think in terms of ever larger federa- 
tions, would be injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to 
contemplate. Nevertheless, the Committee cannot think in terms of 
compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian 
Union against their declared and established will. While recogni2ing 
this principle, the Committee feel that every effort should be made 
to create conditions which would help the diferent units in developing 
a common and co-operative national life. The acceptance of the 
principle inevitably involves that no changes should be made which 
result in fresh problems being created and compulsion being exer- 
ci2ed on other substantial groups within that area .” — Keseflution of 
the Congress Working^ Committee dated April 2, communicdled to Sir Stafford 
CrippSy and released to the Press on April 10, 1942. 
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APPENDIX— V 

Quit India” Resolu;^ion (August 1942) 

'The following is the text of the* resolution passed bj the All-India 
Congress Comjnittee on the evening of August 8, 1942, at Bombay: 

^The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful 
consideration to the reference made to it by the Working Committee 
in their resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent events, 
including the development of the war situation, the utterances of res- 
ponsible spokesmen of the British Government, and the comments and 
criticisms made in India and abroad. The Committee approves of and 
endorses that resolution and is of opinion that events subsequent to 
it ha^c given it further justification, and have made it clear that 
the immediate ending of British rule in India is an urgent necessity 
both for the sake of India and for the success of the cause of the 
United Natioift. The continuation of that rule is degrading and en- 
feebling India and making her progressively less capable of defending 
herself and of contributing to the cause of world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration of the 
situation on the Russian and Chinese fronts and conveys to the 
Russian and Chinese people its high appreciation of their heroism 
in defence of their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incum- 
bent on all those who strive for freedom and who sympathise with the 
victims of aggression to examine the founds ions of the policy so 
far pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led to repeated and 
disastrous failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and policies 
and methods that failure can be converted into success, for past 
exp* ricnce has shown that failure is inherent in them. Thes^ policies 
have been based not on freedem so much as on the domination of 
subject and colonial countries, and the continuation of the Imperialist 
tradition and method. The possession of Empire, instead of adding 
to the strength of the ruling Power, has become a burden and a curse. 
India, the classic land of modern Imperialism, has become the crux 
of the question, for by tiie freedom of India will Britain and the 
United Nj,tions be judged, and the peoples of Asia and Africa be 
filled with hope and enthusiasm. 

The ending of British ^ule in this country is thus a vital and imme- 
diate issue on which depend the future of the War and the success 
of freedom and democracy. A free India will assure this success by 
tlirowing all her great resources in the struggle for freedom and against 
the aggression ^f Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. This will not 
only affect materially the fortunes of the War, but will bring all subject 
and oppressccl humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give 
these nation#, whose ally India would be, the moral &nd spiritual 
leadership of the world. Jndia in bondage .will continue to be the 
symbol of British Impcrialisin and the taint of that ^piperialism will 
affect the fortune^ of all the United Nations. 
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The peril of to-day, therefore, necessitates the Lidependenice of 
India and the ending of British domination. (No future promises o^* 
guarantees can affect the present situation or meet that peril. They* 
cannot produce the needed psychological effect on the mind of the 
masses. Only the glow of freedom now can release that energy and 
entliusiasm ‘of millions of people which will immediately transform 
the nature of the War. ' 

The A. I. C. C., therefore, repeats with all emphasis the demand 
for the withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declara- 
tion of India’s independence, a Provisional Government will be • 
formed and free India will become an ally of the United Nations, 
sharing with them in the trials and tribulations of the joint enter- 
prise of the struggle for freedom. The Provisional Government 
can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. It will thus be a composite Government, 
representative of all important sections of the people of India. Its 
primary functions must be to defend India and resist atggression with 
all the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together 
with its Allied Powers, and to promote the well-being and progress 
of the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom 
essentially all power and authority must belong. The Provisional 
Government will evolve a scheme for a Constituent Assembly which 
will prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to 
all the sections of the people. This constitution, according to the 
Congress view, should be a federal one, with the largest measure of 
autonomy for the federating units, and with the residuary powers 
vesting in these units. The future relations between India and the 
Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage andT for 
their co-operation in the common task of resisting aggression. Free- 
dom will enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s 
united will and strength behind it. ’ 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to the 
freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must 
also attain their complete freedom. It must be clearly understood 
that such of these countries as are under Japanese control now must 
not subsequently be placed under the rule or control of any Colonial 
Power. 

While the A. I. C. C. must primarily be concerned with the in- 
dependence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the" Con.mit- 
tee is of opinion that the future peace, security and ordered progress 
of the world demand 0 World Federation of Free Nations, and on no 
other basis can the problems of the modern world be solved. Such 
a World Federation would ensure the freedom of its cjnstkuent na- 
tions, the prevention of aggression and exploitation by one nation 
over another^ t^he protection of national minorities, the advancement 
of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooPng of the world’s 
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resourfces for thf common good of all. On the establishment of such a 
World Federation, disarmament would be practicable in all countries, 
national armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary, 
and a World Federal Defence Force; would keep the world peace and 
prevent aggression. 

An independent India would gladly join such a World FeJera- 
T:ion.and co-operate on an equal basis with other nations in the solu- 
tion ^of international problems. 

Such a Federation shodld' be open to all nations who agree with 
•its fundamentaf principles. In view of the War, however, the Federa- 
tion must inevitably, to begin with, be confined to the United 
Nations. Such a step taken now will have a most powerful effect on 
the War, on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the peace to 
come* 

The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite the 
tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that OTcr- 
hang the worW, the Governments of few countries are yet prepared 
to take this inevitable step towards World Federation. The reaction 
(3f the British Government and the misguided criticisms of the foreign 
Press also make it clear that even the obvious demand for India’s 
independence is resisted, though this has been made essentially to 
meet the present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is anxious 
not to embarrass in any way the defence of China or Russia, whose 
freedom is precious and must be preserved, or*to jeoparadize the de- 
fensive capacity of the United Nations. But the peril grows both to 
India and these nations, and inaction and submission to a foreign ad- 
mirysyration at this stage is not only degrading India and reducing^her 
capacity to defend herself and resist aggression, but is no answer to 
the growing peril and is no service to the peoples of the United 
Nations.^ The earnest appeal of the Working Committee to Great 
Britain and the United Nations has so far met with no response, and the 
criticisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an ignorance of 
India’s and the world’s need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s 
freedom, which is significant of a mentality of domination and racial 
superiority. which cannot be tolerated by a proud people conscious of 
their strength and of the justice of their cause. 

The A. I. C. C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the 
interest of world freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and the United 
Nations.^ But th^ Committee feels that it is no longer justified in 
holding the nation back from endeavouring to assert its will against 
an Imperialist afid^ authoritarian Government which dominates over 
it and j[?rcvents it from functioning in its c«vn interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction 
for the vindteation of India’s inalienable right to freedom and inde- 
pendence the starting of a mass struggle on fiftn-violent lines on the 
widest poTssible ^cale, so tha^ the country might utilize all the non- 
violent strength i# has gathered during the last twenty-two years of 
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peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must *inevitablj be undgr the 
leadership of Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to take th/v 
lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken. 

The Committee appeals to tl\e people of India to face the dangers 
and hardships that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, 
and' to hold together under the leadership of Gandhiji, and carry out 
his instructions as disciplined soldiers of Indian freedom. They miist 
remember that non-violence, is the basis of this movement. A time 
may come when it may not be possible to issue instructions or for 
instructions to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees - 
can function. When this happens, every man and woman, who is 
participating in this movement, must function for himself or herself 
within the four corners of the general instructions issued. Every 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own guide, 
urging him on along the hard road where there is no resting plape 
and* which leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance of 
India. 

Lastly, whilst the A. I. C. C. has stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India, the A. I. C. C. wishes to make it quite 
clear to all concerned that by embarking on mass struggle it has no 
intention of gaining power for the Congress. The power, when it 
comes, will belong to the whole people of India. 

APPENDIX— VI 

The Rajaji Formula (July 8, 1944) 

Basis for tcinis of settlement between the Indian National t^on- 
gress and the All-India Muslim League to which Gandhiji and Mr. 
Jinnah agree and which they will endeavour respectively to get the 
Congress and the League to approve; 

(1) Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitu- 

tion for Free India, the Muslim League endorses the Indian 
demand for Independence and will co-operate with 
the Congress in the formation of a Provisionjil Interim 
Government for the transitional period. 

(2) After the termination of the War. a commission shall be ap- 

pointed for demarcating contiguous districts in the North- 
West and East of India, wherein the Myslim population is 
in absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated, ‘a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the basis of adult 
suffrage or ^ other practicable franchise shall ultimately 
decide the issue of separation from Hindustan. ' If the 
majority decide in favour of forming a sonxreign State 
separate froiji Hindustan, sutji decision shall be given 
cfF(^ct to, without prejudice to the right of districts on the 
border to choose to join either State. 
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(.3) It will fee open to all parties to advocate their points of view 
before the piebiscite is held. 

■(4) In the event of separation, mutual agreements shall be 
entered into for safeguarding Defence, and Commerce and 
Communications and for other essential purposes, 

(5) Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely 
voluntary basis. 

These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by 
Britain of full power and responsibility for the governance 
of India. 


APPENDIX— VII 


Rajaji-Jinnah Correspondence 


The following correspondence between Shri Kajagopalachari and Jf^inah 
Sahib was released bj the former for publication from Panchgani on %th ]uly^ 

1944 -- 

New Delhi: April 8, 1944 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Here is the basis for a settlement which I discussed with Gandhiji 
in March 1943, and of which he expressed full approval. Pie then 
authorized me to signify his approval of these terms should I be able 
to convince you of their being just and fair to all. As the Government 
have refused to relax any of the restrictions imposed on him to enable 
him to discuss or negotiate terms of any settlement, I write this to 
you on his behalf and hope that this will bring about a final settlement 
of most unfortunate impasse we are in. You are awasc of»the 
intensity of my desire for a settlement. I was very glad when I found 
it possible to obtain GandhijI’s approval of these terms. I hope that 
you wilPbestow your fullest thought on the justice and fairness of 
these proposals and help to terminate a condition of affairs which is 
steadily causing all-round deterioration in the country. 


Enclosure: C. R. Formula. 


Yours sincerely, 

C. Rajagopalachari 


Shri Rajagopalachari’s Second Letter 

New Delhi: April 17, 1944 

Dear Mr. Jinnalf, 

The-proposal I gave you in writing when wt last met in Delhi must 
be still with ^ou and perhaps you have read it over agajn and given 
further thought to it. I was much disappointed, as you are aware, 
at your inability to approve of the terms. Btif I hope you may per- 
haps reconsider your position# I sincerely believe tttit*the proposals 

15 
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form a fair and satisfactory basis of settlement. I sKall be grateful 
to hear from you as to whether you have recoixsidered the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. Rajagopalaghari 

Telegram from Shri Rajagopalaghari to Jinnah Sahib 

Poona: June 30,^944 

Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, Guest House, Srinagar. 

My letter dated April 17, touching matter personally discussed on 
April 8 remains yet unanswered. Have now met Gandhiji who 
still holds by Formula presented to you by me. I would like now pub- 
lish the Formula and your rejection. This telegram is sent^ with 
Gandhiji’s approval. I would like you at this juncture to reconsider 
you^ rejection. 

C. Rajagopalaghari, 
Dilkusha, Panchgani 

Telegram from Jinnah Sahib to Shri Rajagopalaghari 

Srinagar: July 2, 1944 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, Dilkusha, Panchgani. 

Your request to publish your Formula. Your wrong version our 
talk that I rejected yo\ir Formula is unfair surprising. True facts are 
I was willing place your Formula before Working Committee Muslim 
League although it was not open to any modification, but you did not 
agree allow me to do so. Hence, no further step was taken. M^ reac- 
tion was that I could not personally take responsibility of accepcing 
or rejecting it and my position remains. same to-day. If Mr. Gandhi 
even now sends me direct his proposal, I am willing place it before 
Muslim League Working Committee. 

M. A. Jinnah 

Telegram from Shri Rajagopalaghari to Jinnah Sahib 

Panchgani: july 4, 1944 

Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, Guest House, Srinagar. 

Thanks telegram. My letter April 17 showed how I felt over 
what I thought was rejection of Formula so far as you were personally 
concerned. Shall be glad indeed if, as your telegram ruggests, you did 
not reject it. Gandhiji, though not vested with representative or 
special authority in this matter, definitely approved my proposal and 
authorized r»e to approach you on that basis. Now again he reaffirms 
his assent. Weight of his opinion would most probably secure Con- 
gress acceptajnee. You were unwilling to accept .my Formula, but 
were willing to place it before League Council. T think no purpose 
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served by sucli procedure so long as it does not have your own 
support. 

C. Rajagopalachari, 
Dilkusha, Panchgani 

Telegr*am from Jinnah Sahib to Shri Rajagopalachari 

Srinagar; July 5, 1944 
(Keceived Panchgani^ ]t^ly 8, 1944.) 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, Dilkusha, Panchgani. 

Regret unable to go beyond my telegram July 2. 

M. A. Jinnah 

Telegram from Shri Rajagopalachari to Jinnah Sahi^ 

Panchgani: July 8, 1944 

Mr. Jinnah, Guest House, Srinagar. 

• Your telegram of 5 th received to-day. With it private nego- 
tiation ends. It is necessary take public into confidence now. I am 
accordingly releasing entire correspondence ending your wire 5 th. 

C. Rajagopalachari 


APPENDIX— VIII . 

Assurance to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 

The following account of an interview with Gandhiji at Sevagrarff was 
issued to the Press on August 6,^944, by Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerjee : 

I had a long interview with Mahatmaji yesterday in my individual 
capacity* and fully explained why I and those who think like me are so 
strongly opposing Mr. RajagopalacharPs Formula from the point of 
view of India as a whole. The discussion was full and frank. It is 
not necessary for me to publish at this stage the different points of 
view expressed. But there was clarification on some main principles 
which the public should’ know. They are, among others, as follows: 

Gandhiji says that Ijis association with the Rajaji Formula is 
personal and is meant to commit nobody but himself. He is, therefore, 
anxious that pcofje should express their opinion freely and fearlessly. 
\ gathered from our conversation that he welcomes such criticism, for 
he was open to^conviction. If he discovered any flaw in the Formula,, 
he woujjd have no* hesitation in correcting th^ error. In his opinion 
*the Formula *is intended to be just to all. If, therefore, any community 
was likely t»be unjustly affected by the Formula being g^ven effect to,, 
the flaw should be broughf to his notice. was also anxious that 
people should ^member that if an agreement was peached between 
Qaid-e-Azam Jiniiah and himself, it would be open to all parties to 
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advocate their points of view before the plebiscite is held aAd the 
plan would come into effect only in case of trafisfer by .Britain of ful^ 
power and responsibility in the governance of India. There '^as, 
therefore, ample time for a calm' and dispassionate discussion. . He 
also said tha^ the Rajaji Formula was a way of reducing to a concrete 
^orm the Congress resolution on self-determination and nothing cou]d 
operate without the consent of all sections. This is not the gist of the 
whole conversation. That pArt of it only is given which is necessary 
to ease the public mind of the fear that any criticism of the Formula 
would weaken Gandhiji’s influence or position. He assured me that 
he had always welcomed criticism and that he had flourished 'on it and 
that his influence could not be weakened by it. This is being publ ished 
with Gandhiji’s approval. 


APPENDIX— IX 


Gandhi-Viceroy Correspondence 


The following comspondence that passed heimeen Gcndhiji and 
the Yiceroj on CaiidhijVs proposals for settlement of the Indian deadlock 
was released by the Government from New Delhi on August 17 , 1944 , on the 
eve of the date originally fixed for the Gandhi-] innah talks: 

Gandhiji’s Letter to Viceroy 


Dear Friend, 


Panchgani: July 15, 1944 


You have no doubt seen the authentic copies now published in 
the Indian Press of the statements given by me to Mr. Gelder of»the 
News Chronicle. As I have said to the Press, they were meant primarily 
to be shown to you. But Mr. Gelder, ho doubt, with the best of 
motives gave the interview premature publicity. I am soriy. The 
publication will nevertheless be a blessing in disguise, if the interview 
enables you to grant at least one of my requests contained in my letter 
of June 17, 1944. 

I am 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Viceroy’s Repl’s^ 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, 


New Delhi: July 22 , 1944 


Thank you for your letter of July 15. I have see»i the statements 
you made to Mr. Gcldqr, and your subsequent explanation of them. 
I do not think I can usefully comment at present except t6 repek what 
I said in my last letter that if you will submit to me a definite and con- 
structive policy, I shall ^be glad to consider it. 

'Yours* sincerely; 
Wavell 
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Gandhi ji’s Proposals to Viceroy 

Panchgani: ]uly 27, 1944 

Dear Friend, 

'I must achnit my disappointment over your letter of the 22nd 
instant. But I am used to work in the face of disappointaient. Here 
iS my concrete proposal, 

^ I am prepared to advise the Working Committee to drxlare that 
in view of the changed conditions, mass civil disobedience envisaged 
by the Resolufion of August 1942, cannot be offered and that full co- 
operation in the. war effort should be given by the Congress, if a decla- 
ration of immediate Indian independence is made and a National 
Government responsible to the Central Assembly be formed subject to 
the proviso that during the pendency of the War, the military opera- 
tions should continue as at present, but without involving any financial 
burden on India. If there is a desire on the part of the British Goj/ern- 
ment for a settlement, friendly talks should take the place of corres- 
pondence. But I am in your hands. I shall continue to knock so 
long as there is the least hope of an honourable settlement. 

After the foregoing was written, I saw Lord Munster’s speech in 
the House of Lords, The summary given by him in the House of 
Lords fairly represents my proposal. This summary may serve as a 
basis for mutual friendly discussion. 

I am 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Viceroy’s Reply to Gandhiji 

New Delhi: Angusi 15, *1944 

Dear Mr, Gandhi, 

Tl^nk you for your letter of July 27. Your proposals are: 

1. That you should undertake to advise the Working Committee 
(tf) “that in view of the changed con<litions mass civil disobedience 
envisaged by the Resolution of August 1942, cannot be offered” and 
(^) “that. full co-operation in the war effort should be given by the 
Congress, provided that His Majesty’s Government {a) declare imme- 
diate Indian independefi^e, and (^) form a “National Government” 
responsible to the Central Assembly, “subject to the proviso that, 
during the pendtjney of the War, the military operations should conti- 
'nue as at present, but without involving any financial burden on India.”' 

2. His Majesty’s Government remain most anxious that a settle- 
ment ^0/ the Indian problem should be reached. But proposals such 
as those put forward by you are quite unacceptable to His Majesty’s 
Govertimeift as a basis for discussion, and you must realize this if you 
have read Mr. Amery’s statement in the Ho^ise of Commons on July 
28 last. *They ^rc, indeed, ^very similar to the proposals made by 
Maulana AbuIKfelam Azad to Sir Stafford Cripps in April 1942, and 
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His Majesty’s Government’s reasons for rejecting tliefn are the same 
as they were then. 

3. Without recapitulating {j}l these reasons in detail, I should 
remind you that His Majesty’s Government at that time made it clear: 

(a) That their offer of unqualified freedom after the cessation pf 
hostilities Was made conditional upon the framing of a* constitution 
agreed by the main elements of India’s national life and the negotialio^n 
of the necessary treaty arrangrments with His Majesty’s Government; 

(h) that it is impossible during the period of hostilities to bring 
about any change in the constitution, by which mean's alone a “Na- 
tional Government,” such as you suggest, could be made recponsible 
to the Central Assembly. 

The object of these conditions was to ensure the fulfilment of their 
duty to safeguard the interests of the racial and religious minc^rities 
and of the Depressed Classes, and their treaty obligations to the 
Indijin States. 

4. It was upon the above conditions that His Majtsty’s Govern- 
ment invited Indian leaders to take part in an Interim Government 
which would operate under the existing constitut*ion. I mu^t make 
it quite clear that until the War is over, responsibility for defence and 
military operations cannot be divided from the- other responsibilities 
of Government, and that until hostilities cease and the new constitution 
is in operation. His Majesty’s Government and the Governor-General 
must retain their responsibility over the entire field. So far as the 
question of India’s sh^rc of the cost of the war is concerned, this is 
essentially a matter for settlement between His Majesty’s Government 
on the one hand and the Government of India on the other, and exist- 
ing financial arrangements can only be reopened at the instance of one 
or the (ither. 

5. It is clear, in these circumstance.s, that no purpose would be 

served by discussiem on the basis which you suggest. If, however, 
the leaders of the Hindus, the Muslims and important rninorities 
were willing to co-operate in a transitional goverr.ment established 
and working within the present constitution, I believe good pi ogress 
might be made. For such a transitional government to succeed 
there must, before it is foimed, be agreement in principk between 
Hindus and Muslims anel all important elements as to the method by 
which the new constitution should be fravicd. This agreement is a 
matter for Indians themselves. Until Indian leaders have come closer 
together than they are now, I doubt if I myself c^n do anything to 
help. Let me remind you, too, that minority problems are h(M easy. 
They are real and can be solved only by mutual cc'myftromi' c and tole- 
rance. ^ ^ 

6. The period after the termination of hostilities for which the 
transitional government would last would depend on tb^ speed with 
which the new constitution could be frarped. I see no reason wh} 
preliminary wpr^ on that constitution should not begin as soon as the 
Indian leaders are prepared to co-operate to that ^nd. If they can 
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arrive at a genuine agreement as to the method of framing the consti- 
tution, no uQnecessany time need be spent after the War in reaching 
final conclusions and inr agreeing gon treaty arrangements with His 
Majesty’s Government. There again, the primary responsibility rests 
o-n the Indian leaders. 

Yolirs sincerely, 
Wavell 


appendix;— X 


Viceregal Broadcast 

Explaining his proposals for an Interim Government^ Lord Wavell 
made the following broadcast on June iz|, 1945: 

.Lord Wavell said: 

I have been authorised by His Majesty’s Government to place 
before Indian political leaders proposals designed to ease the piicsent 
political situftion and to advance India towards her goal of full self- 
government. These proposals are at the present moment being ex- 
plained to Parliament by the Secretary of State for India. My inten- 
tion in this broadcast is to explain to you the proposals, the ideas 
underlying them, and the method by which I hope to put them into 
effect. 

This is not an attempt to obtain or impose a constitutional settle- 
ment. His Majesty’s Government had hoped that the leaders of the 
Indian parties would agree amongst themselves on a settlement of 
the communal issue, which is the main stumbling-block, but this hope 
has not been fulfilled. 

^ Jn the meantime, India has great opportunities to be taken and 
great problems to be solved, which require a common effort by the 
leading men of all parties. •! therefore propose, with the full support 
of His JVlajcsty’s Government, to invite Indian leaders both of Central 
and Prewincial politics to take counsel with me with a view to the 
formation of a new Executive Council more representative of organized 
political opinion. The proposed new Council would represent the 
main communities and would include equal proportions of Caste 
Hindus .7?nd Muslims. It would work, if formed, under the existing 
Constitution. But it would be an entirely Indian Council, except 
fqr the Viceroy and the ^ommander-in-C,hief, who would retain his 
position as War Member. It is also proposed that the portfolio of 
.External Affairs,* which has hitherto been held by the Viceroy, should 
be placed in charge of an Indian Member of Council, so far as the 
interests of Briush India are concerned. 

.further step proposed by His Majesty’s Government is the 
appointment of a British High Commissioner in India, as in the Domi- 
nions,fo represent Great Britain’s commercial and other'such interests 
in India ^ 

Suefi a new Executive f ouncil will, you realize, represent a def - 
nite advance on tfce road to self-government. It will be almost entirely 
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Itidian, and the Finance and Home Members* will for fhe first time be 
Indians, while an Indian will also be charged w/th the rrjanagement of 
India’s Foreign Affairs. Moreo'vfer Members will now be selected 
by the Governor-General after consultation with political leaders, 
though their appointment will of course be subject fo the approval 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The Council will work within the framework of the present consti- 
tution, and there can be no question of the Governor-General agreeing 
not to exercise his constitutional power of control, but it will of course 
not be exercised unreasonably. 

I should make it clear that the formation of this Interim* Govern- 
ment will in no way prejudice the final constitutional settlement. 

Main Tasks 

The main tasks for this new Executive Council would be: 

first, to prosecute the war against Japan with the utmost energy 
till Japan is utterly defeated. 

Secondly, to carry on the Government of British India, with all 
the manifold tasks of post-war development in front of it, until a new* 
permanent constitution can be agreed upon and come into force. 

Thirdly, to consider, when the Members of the Government think 
it possible, the means by which such agreement can be achieved. 
The third task is most important. I want to make it quite clear that 
neither I nor His Majesty’s Government have lost sight of the need for 
a long-term solution, qnd that the present proposals are intended to 
make a long-term solution easier. 

I have considered the best means of forming such a Council, 
and have decided to invite the following to Viceregal Lodge to a^d'^isc 
me: ‘ • 

Those now holding office as Premier in a Provincial Government; 
or, for Provinces now under Section 93 Government, those y/ho last 
held the office of Premier. 

The Leader of the Congress Party and the Deputy Leader of the 
Muslim League in the Central Assembly; the leaders of the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League in the Council of State; also the leaders 
of the Nationalist Patty and the European Group in the Assembly. 

Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognized leaders of the two 
main political parties. , 

Rao Bahadur N. Shiva Raj to represent the Scheduled Classes, 
Master Tara Singh to represent the Sikhs. 

Invitations to these gentlemen are being handed to them tc, day 
and it is proposed to assemble the Conference on Juhe 25 at Simla 
where we shall be cooler than at Delhi. 

I trust that all those invited will attend the Conference and give me 
their help. On me and on them will lie a heavy responsibility in this 
fresh attempt to make progress towards a, final settlement of India’s 
future. \ 

If the meeting is successful, I hope that we shali be able to agree 
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on tht fojmafion of the new Executive Council at the Centre. *I 
^also hope thjt it wilk be possible for Ministries to reassume office 
and again undertake the*tasks of Government in the Provinces now 
administered under Section 93 of the Constitution Act and that these 
jMinistries will be coalitions. 

If the meeting should unfortunately fail, we must carry on as at 
present until the parties are ready to come together. The existing 
Executive Council, which has done stich valuable work for India, 
will continue ^if other arrangements cannot be agreed. 

But^I have every hope that the meeting will succeed, if the party 
leaders will approach the problem with the sincere intention of work- 
ing with me and with each other. I can assure them that there is 
behind this proposal a most genuine desire on the part of all responsible 
leaders in the United Kingdom and of the British people as a whole to 
help India towards her goal. I believe that this is more than a step 
towards that^goal, it is a considerable stride forward and a striSe on 
the right path. 

I should maj^e it clear that these proposals affect British India 
only and do not make any alteration in the relations of the Princes 
with the Crown Representative. 

With the approval of His Majesty’s Government, and after con- 
sultation with my Council, orders have been given for the immediate 
release of the members of the Working Committee of Congress who 
are still in detention. I propose to leave the^inal decision about the 
others still under detention as the result of -the 1942 disturbances to 
the nc.w Central Government, if formed, and to the Provincial 
Governments. 

• • , 

The appropriate time for fresh elections for the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures will be discussed at the Conference. 

Fiaally, I would ask you all to help in creating the atmosphere 
of goodwill and mutual confidence that is essential if we are to make 
progress. The destiny of this great country and of the many millions 
who live in it depends on the wisdom and good understanding of the 
leaders, both of action and of thought, British and Indian, at this 
critical Thoment of India’s history. 

India’s military reputation never stood higher in the world than 
it*docs at present, thanks to the exploits of her sons drawn from all 
parts of the country. Pier representatives at international conferences 
•have wt)n high regard for their statesmanlike attitude. Sympathy 
for India’s aspirations and progress towards prosperity was never 
greater or more tvide-spread. We have thus great assets if we can 
use them vfisely. But it will not be easy.* It will not be quick, 
there i^ vrrj^ much to do, there are many pitfalls and dangers. There 
is on all sides something to forgive and fqrgct. 

I believe ir> the future India and, as far as in lies, will fur- 
ther her greatnew. I ask you all for your co-operation and goodwill. 
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APPENDIX— XI 

DESAI-LlAQmT AlI FoIvMULA 

The following version of the Y'ormula was released to %e Press by Mr, 
Tiaquat Alt Khan^ General Secretary of the All-India Muslim Leaguf 
on September i, 1945: 

The Congress and the League agree that they will join in forming 
an Interim Government in the Centre. The composition of such a 
Government will be on the following lines: 

(A) Equal number of persons nominated by the Congress and 
the League (persons nominated need not be members of the Centra] 
Legislature). - 

(jB) Representatives of minorities (in particular Scheduled Castes, 
and .the Sikhs). 

(C) The Commander-in-Chief. 

The Government will be formed and function within the frame- 
work of the existing Government of India Act. It is, however, under- 
stood that if the Cabinet cannot get a partilcular measure passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, they will not enforce the same by resort 
to any of the reserve powers of the Governor-General or the Viceroy. 
This will make them sufficiently independent of the Governor-General. 

It is agreed between the Congress and the League that if such an 
Interim Government is .formed, their first step would be to release 
the Working Committee members of the Congress. 

The steps by which these efforts would be made to achievr- ^his 
end are at present indicated to take the following course: 

On the basis of the above understanding, some way should be 
found to get the Governor-General make a proposal or suggestion 
that he desires an Interim Government to be formed at the Centre 
on the agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League, 
and when the Governor-General invites Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Desai, 
either jointly or separately, the above proposals would be made 
desiring that they are prepared to join in forming the Government. 

The next step would be to get the y^ithdrawal of Sccti()n 93 
in the Provinces and to form, as soon as possible, Provincial Govern- 
ments on the lines of a Coalition. 

APPENDIX— XII 

PRESTON Grover's Interview with Jinnai^ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah,«Prcsidcnt of the All-India Muslim League, in 
an interview^ V) /’reston Grover of thc^Associated Press of America^ 
on June 30, 1945, at Simla said that Mahatma GaAdhi should drop 
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the present Colifercnce and work out with the Muslim League a ne’^ 
agreement* in, which Pakistan should be an accepted arrangement. 

• In a sense it was aa invitation to resume the talks which 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah.held last autumn in an effort to 
arrive at a mufual agreement on settingup a National Government 
India. 

The interview with Mr. Jinnah was in order to get a reply from him 
to a^ statement made by Mahatma Gandhi in an interview on the pre- 
vious day in which the Mahatma said that if Mr. Jinnah wanted him 
at the Viceroy^ Conference, he could make him come by simply calling 
for him.* Mr, Jinnah began the interview in an easy manner by read- 
ing excerpts from the Gandhi interview^ Mahatma Gandhi had 
stated among other things that he had withdrawn from the Conference 
becayse he had no place in it since he was officially only an “adviser” 
and not a member. “Mahatma Gandhi was invited by the Viceroy 
as the rccogni2ed leader of one of the two main political parties, n^ely 
the CongressiDUt he declined,” Mr. Jinnah said. “Even in his inter- 
view he says the Congress is legally represented and, therefore, he 
can have no placcyn it. How can I take him to the Conference when 
he says he has no place in it ? 

“I entirely agree that, technicality apart, without Mahatma 
Gandhi’s consent any arrangements that may be agreed upon will 
suffer seriously. We know that bis advice means almost an order 
so far as the Congress is concerned. But I notice now that he has 
constituted himself an adviser not only to tlje Congress, but to the 
Viceroy and through him to the British . people. 

“The constitution of the All-India Muslim League is a democratic 
or^ and it must function according to its rules and regulations. And 
there is no place for an adviser.” 

Mr. Jinnah, then, again Uirncd to the matter of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
return to the Viceroy’s Conference. 

“As regards his statement that I could take him to the Conference 
and that we could go arm in arm, if Mahatma Gandhi will accept the 
basis of Pakistan, we need not trouble about this Conference. There 
will be another Conference of our own. Mahatma Gandhi, I know, 
is a lovetiof freedom and independence for the peoples of India. So 
am I. And I have made it clear that Pakistan cannot be established 
wjthout the freedom of ^11 the peoples living in this sub-continent. 
So when we are fighting for Pakistan, we are lighting for freedom 
of all the peoplcs#of India. That is embodied in the resolution of the 
All-India Muslim League adopted at Delhi in April, 1942.” 

Referring^ then, to the Viceroy’s proposal for an Interim Govern- 
ment Mr. ^innafi said: “I wonder whether Mahatma Gandhi realizes 
that this interim arrangement will continue until a bigger issue has 
been scttlcc^by agreement between us, whether it shouW be a divided 
India or a united India, wl^ether we are to hayew a constitution or consti- 


^ See Hopes The (Conference y p. 170. 
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tutions. And, therefore, this preliminary issue of P^ikistan must be 
settled first, and the sooner it is done, the better for all concerned.” ^ 

APPENDIX— XIII 

Congress Working Committee’s Resolution on Future 
Constitution 

Tie following resolution was passed bj the Congress Working Committee 
on September 15, 1945 at Poona on the future constitution of India: 

‘‘As some misapprehensions have arisen in regard to certain reso- 
lutions of the A. 1 . C. C. and of the Working Committee passed in 
1942 relating to the future constitution of India, the Working Com- 
mittee restates the position as follows: 

^‘In accordance with the August 1942 Resolution of the A. I. C. C., 
it will be for a democratically elected Constituent Assembly to prepare 
a constitution for the Government of India, acceptable to all sections 
of the people. This constitution, according to the Congress view, 
should be a federal one, with the residuary powers vesting in the units. 
The fundamental rights as laid down by the Karachi Congress, and 
subsequently added to, must form an integral part of this constitution. 

“Further, as declared by the A. 1 . C. C. at its meeting held in 
Allahabad in May 1942, the Congress cannot agree to any proposal 
to disintegrate India by giving liberty to any component State or 
territorial unit to secede from the Indian union or federation. The 
Congress as the Working Committee declared in April 1942, has been 
wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any break in that an'ity, 
especially in the modern world when people’s minds inevitably think 
in terms of ever larger federations, would be injurious to all concerned 
and exceedingly painful to contemplate. Nevertheless, the Committee 
also declared, it cannot think in terms of compelling the people in 
any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared 
and established will. 

“While recognizing this principle, every effort should be made 
to create conditions which would help different units in developing 
a common and co-operative national life- The acceptance of the 
principle inevitably involves that no changes should be made which 
result in fresh problems being created and compulsion being exercised 
on other substantial groups within that area. Each territorial unit 
should have the fullest possible autonomy within th" Union, con- 
sistently with a strong national State,” 
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’APPENDIX— XIV 
Cabi>^t Mission’s Statement 

■ Tihe followit^ is the full text of the Statement issued by the Cabinet 
^fylission and Ilis Excellency the Viceroy on May 16, 1946:^ 

* ^On March 1 5 last, just before the despatch pf the Cabinet Delega- 
tion to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prirpe Minister, used these words: 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using 
their utmos*t endeavours to help her to attain her freedom as speed- 
ily auill fully as possible. What form of Government is to replace 
the present regime is for India to decide, but our desire is to help 
her to set up forthwith the machinery for making that decision.” 

♦ * ♦ * 

“I hope that India and her people may elect to remain within the 
British Commonwealth. I am certain that they will find great ad- 
vantages in doing so.” 

* * ♦ * 

“But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will. The 
British Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by 
chains of external compulsion. It is a free association of free 
peoples. If, on the other hand, she elects for independence, 
in our view she has a right to do so. It will be for us to help to 
make the transition as smooth and easy *as possible.” 

Cljgrged in these historic words we — the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Vi^rpy — have done our utmost to assist the two main political parties 
to reach agreement upon the fundamental issue of the unity of division 
of India. After prolonged, discussion in New Delhi we succeeded 
in bringing the Congress and the Muslim League together in Confer- 
ence at Simla. There was a full exchange of views and both parties 
were prepared to make considerable concessions in order to try and 
reach a settlement, but it ultimately proved impossible to close the 
remainder of the gap between the parties and so no agreement could 
be concUded. Since no agreement has been reached, we feel that it 
IS our duty to put forward what we consider are the best arrangements 
pc^ssible to ensure a speedy setting up of the new constitution. This 
statement is made with the full approval ot His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. 

Interim Governm^ent at Once 

We ]iave accofdingly decided that immediate arrangements should 
be ma*de whtreby Indians may decide the future constitution of India 
and an. Interim Government may be set up at once to carry on the 
administration of British India until such tim^ as a new Constitution 
can be bit)ught.into being. We have endeavourec^ to be just to the 
smaller as wcll.a*s^o the largeifscctions of the people, ancTtb recommend 
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a solution which will lead to a practicable way of governing the India 
of the future, and will give a sound basis for defence and a good op- 
portunity for progress in the social, politrical and economic field. 

It is not intended in this Statement to review J^he voluminous 
evidence that has been submitted to the Mission; but it jis right that 
we should state that it has shown an almost universal desire, outside 
the supporters of the Muslim League, for the unity of India. 

This consideration did not, however, deter us from examining 
closely and impartially the possibility of a partition of -india, since we 
were greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of the 
?vluslims lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual 
Hindu majority rule. 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the 
Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there 
is tcvbe internal peace in India, it must be secured by measures which 
will assure to the Muslims a control in all matters Htal to their 
culture, religion, and economic or other interests. 

We, therefore, examined in the first instance the question of a sepa-' 
rate and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by 
the Muslim League. Such a Pakistan would comprise two areas; 
one in the North-West consisting of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, 
North-West Frontier, and British Baluchistan; the other in the North- 
East consisting of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The League 
were prepared to consider adjustment of boundaries at a later 
s'tage, but insisted that the principle of Pakistan should first be 
acknowledged. ^ 

The argument for a separate State of Pakistan was based, first, 
upoh the: right of the Muslim majority to decide their methoc? of 
Government according to their wishes, and secondly, upon the neces- 
sity to include substantial aieas in which Muslims arc in a minority, 
in order to make Pakistan administratively and economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comptising 
the whole of the six Provinces enumerated above would be very consi- 
derable as the following figures^ show — 


North- Western Area — 

62.07% ■ 

Muslims 

• 37-95% 
Non- 

Punjab 

' Muslirrs 

.. 16,217,242 12,201,577 

North-West Frontier Province 

2,788,797 

249,270 

Sind . . 

3,208,525 

1,326,683 

British Baluchistan . . 

438,930 

62,701 


22,653,29.5 13,840,231 


^ All popula ion figures in this statement are. from' the most 
recent census taken in 1941. 
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Nor fb-JBas fern iArea— ) 

Bengal <. . . ? 33,005,434 27,301,091 

Assam .. . . ' .. 0, .. 3,442,479 6,762,254 

• 

36,447,913, 34,063,345 

51.69% 48.31% 

*The Muslim minorities in the remainder of British India number 
some 20 millicAi dispersed arnongst a total population of i88 million. 

The^e figures show that the setting up of a separate sovereign 
State of Pakistan, on the lines claimed by the Muslim League, would 
not solve the communal minority problem, nor can we see any justi- 
ficatipn for including within a sovereign Pakistan those districts of 
the Punjab and Bengal and Assam in which the population is predomi- 
nantly non-Muslim. Every argument that can be used in favoyr of 
Pakistan, can^qually in our view be used in favour of the exclusion 
of the non-Muslim areas from Pakistan. This point would particularly 
affect the positio© of the Sikhs. 

Impracticahilitj of Smaller Pakistan 

We, therefore, consisted whether a smaller sovereign Pakistan 
confined to the Muslim majority areas alone might be a possible basis 
of compromise. Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League 
as quite impracticable, because it would entail the exclusion from 
Pakistan of (a) the whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Divisions 
in the Punjab; (b) the whole of Assam except the district of Sylhet; 
and (c) a large part of Western Bengal, including Calcutta, in which 
city the Muslims form 23.6 per cent, of the population. We ©urstlves 
are also convinced that any solution which involves a radical partition 
of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, would be contrary to 
the wishes and interests of a very large proportion of the inhabitants 
of these Provinces. Bengal and the Punjab each has its own common 
language anc^a long history and tradition. Moreover, any division 
of the Punjab would of necessity divide the Sikhs leaving substantial 
bodies o^Sikhs on both sides of the boundary. We have, therefore, 
been forced to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sover- 
eifjn State of Pakistan wqgld provide an acceptable solution for the 
communal problem. 

defence ConslJe rations 

Apart frogi the great force of the foregoing arguments, there are 
weighty administrative, economic and military considerations. The 
•whole* of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of 
India l^ve ^ecn established on the basis of a united Ipdia. To dis- 
integrate them would gravely injure both pa^rts of India. The case 
for a unked defence is dven stronger. The ineijan armed forces 
have been built 'tip as a whol^ for the defence of India a*s^ whole,^and 
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tu break them in two would inflict a deadly blow on the long traditions 
and high degree of efficiency of the Indian Army and w6aild entail 
the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy ancj, Indian Air^.Force '^oula 
become much less effective. Tne two sections of the suggested 
Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable frontiers ii^ India and for a 
successful defence in depth, the area of Pakisatn would be "In sufficient ^ 

A further consideration of importance is the greater difficulty 
which the Indian States would find in associating theirisclves with a 
divided British India. 

Finally, there is the geographical fact that the two halves of the 
proposed Pakistan State are separated by some seven hundred miles 
and the communications between them both in war and peace would 
be dependent on the goodwill of Hindustan. 

We are, therefore, unable to advise the British Government that 
the jDOwer which at present resides in British hands should be handed 
over to two entirely separate sovereign States. 

Congress Scheme A.nalysed 

This decision does not, however, blind us to tHe very real Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and political and social life might be- 
come submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the Hindus 
with their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating element. 
To meet this, the Congress have put forward a scheme under which 
Provinces would have full autonomy, subject only to a minimum of 
Central subjects, such as Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communica- 
tions. 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part in eco- 
nomic ahd administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to the 
Centre optional subjects in addition to the. compulsory ones mentioned 
above. 

Such a scheme would, in our view, present considerable consti- 
tutional disadvantages and anomalies. It would be very difficult 
to work a Central Executive and Legislature in which some Ministers, 
who dealt with compulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole of 
India, while other Ministers, who dealt with optional subjects, would 
be responsible only to those Provinces which had elected to act to- 
gether in respect of such subjects. This diffiv.ulty would be accentuafted 
in the Central Legislature, where it would be necessary to exclude 
certain members from speaking and voting when subjects with which 
their Provinces were not concerned were under discussion. 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, wc do not 
consider that it would be fair to deny to other Provinces, which did- 
not desire to t^ake the optional subjects at the Centre, the right to form 
themselves into a group for a similar purpose. This would* indeed 
be no more than/he exefeise of their autdnomous powers.in a parti- 
cular way. 
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Position of ^di an States 

Befoi4 pmtting fctrward our recommendation, we turn to deal 
.with the relationship of tRe Indian ^ates to British India. It is quite 
clear- that \vith ^e attainment of in*dependence by British India, whe- 
ther inside ^r outside the British Commonwealth, the, relations hip 
vihich has hitherto existed between the Rulers of the States and the 
British Crowjj will no longer be possible. Paramountcy can neither 
be retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new Govern- 
ment. . , 

This fact has been fully recognhied by those whom we interviewed 
from the States. They have at the same time assured us that the States 
are ready and willing to co-operate in the new development of India. 
The precise form which their co-operation will take must be a matter 
for negotiation during the building up of the new constitutional struc- 
ture, and it by no means follows that it will be identical for all the 
States. We h^vc not, therefore, dealt with the States in the same 
detail as the Provinces of British India in the paragraphs which follow. 

Solution 

We now indicate the nature of a solution which in our view would 
be just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at the same time 
be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable form of consti- 
tution for all India. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following 
basic form — 

(ij There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
l^dia and the States, which should deal with the following subjects 
Porcign Affairs, Defence and Communications; and should have 
the powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects. 

•(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature con- 
stituted from British Indian and States representatives. Any 
question raising a major communal issue in the Legislature should 
require for its decision a majority of the representatives present 
and voting of each pf the two major communities as well as a 
majority of all the members present and voting. 

• (5) All subjects othet than the Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) 'The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded ^o the Union, 

(5j^Province§ should be free to form Qroups with Executives 
and^Legisfatures, and each Group could determine the Provincial 
subjects t^.,be taken in common. 

(6) The constitutions.of the Union and *01 Groups should 
contain *a provision whereby any Province couN, a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly call for a reconsideration of the 

16 
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eterms of the constitution after an initial period of lo years’ and at 
lo yearly intervals thereafter. 

It is not our object to lay out the details of a constitution on the 
ibove lines, but to set in motion the machirlery whi:rcb3 a constitu- 
tion can be settled by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary, however, for us to make this recommenda- 
tion as to the broad basis of the future constitution because it became 
clear to us in the course of our negotiations that not until that had been 
done was there any hope of getting the two major communities to, 
join in the setting up of the constitution-making machinery. 

Constitution-Making Machinery 

We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which we 
propose should be brought into being forthwith in order to dnable 
a ngw constitution to be worked out. 

In forming any Assembly to decide a new Constitutional struc- 
ture, the first problem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a re- 
presentation of the whole population as is possible. The most satis- 
factory method obviously would be by election based on adult fran- 
chise; but any attempt to introduce such a step would lead to a wholly 
unacceptable delay in the formulation of the new Constitution. The. 
only practicable alternative is to utilize the recently elected Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies as the electing bodies. 

There are, however, two factors in their composition which make 
this difficult. First, tfiQ numerical strengths of the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assemblies do not bear the same proportion to the total popu- 
lation in each Province. Thus, Assam with a population of'io mil- 
lioift has a Legislative Assembly of io8 members, while Dci\gal, 
with a population six times as large, has an Assembly of only 250. 
Secondly, owing to the weightage given to minorities by the Commu- 
nal Award, the strengths of the several communities in each Piovincial 
Legislative Assembly are not in proportion to their numbers in the 
Province. Thus, the number of seats reserved for Muslims in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48% of the total, although they 
form 55% of the Provincial population. After a most careful consi- 
deration of the various methods by which these inequalities might be 
corrected, we have come to the conclusion that the fairest and most 
practicable plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total numbe'- of seats propor- 
tional to its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, as 
the nearest substitute for representation by aduP suffrage. 

(b) to divide thi" provincial allocation of scats betv/ecn the 
main communities in each Province in proportion to their popu- 
lation. 

{c) to provide that the representatives allotted to each com- 
munity ^a I rovince shall be elected by the members of that com- 
munity in its Legislative Assembly. 
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We think that for these purposes* it is sufficient to recognize ogly 
three main communities in India; General, Muslim and Sikl;, the 
“General” fommunfty including all persons who are not Muslims 
or Sikhs. As the smaller minoritiA would, upon the population basis, 
hiaVe little or iio representation since they would lose the weightage 
'..which assiAres them scats* in the Provincial Legislatures,, we have made 
^h^, arrangements set out elsewhere below to give them a full repre- 
sentation upon all matters of special mterest to the minorities. 

(/) We, therefore, propose that there shall be elected by each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly the following numbers of 
repiesentatives, each part of the Legislature (General, Muslim or 
Sikh) electing its own representatives by the method of proportional 
representation with the single transferable vote: 

Tadle of Representation 

SECTION A 


Province 


General 

Muslim 

•Total 

Madras . . 


45 

4 

49 

Bombay . . 


19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 


47 

8 

55 

Bihar 


31 

5 

3 ^ 

Central Provinces 


16 

I 

17 

Orissa 


9 

0 

9 

Total 

^^7 

20 

187 

Province 

SECTION B 

General Muslim 

Sikh • 

w 

^otal 

Punjab 

8 

16 

4 

2S 

N. W, F. P 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind 

I 

3 

0 

4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

9 

22 

4 

35 


— 

— 

- 

— 

7 • 

Province 

SECTION C 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 


27 

33 

60 

Assam 


7 

3 

la 

• • 


— 

— 

— 


Total 

34 

36 

70 



— 

— 

— 

Totrfllfor British India 


• 

. . 

. 292 

Maxipium^for Indian States 




• 95 



Jotal 

38^ 
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Note — ^In order to represent the Chief Commissioners Provinces 
’there will be added to Section A the Member representing l^elhi in 
the Central Legislative Assembly, the Member iepresentipg Ajmer- 
Merwara in the Central Legislative Assembly, and a rejkesentative 
to be elected by the Coorg Legislative Council. To §ectiQn B Will 
Be added a representative of British Baluchistan. 

(/;) It is the intention that the States should be given in the fiivil 
Constituent Assembly appi;opriate representation which would 
not, on the basis of the calculations adopted for British India, 
exceed 93, but the method of selection will have to be determined 
by consultation. The States would in the preliminary sUge be 
represented by a Negotiating Committee. 

(/V/) The representatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as 
soon as possible. 

(Jv) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the general 
order of business will be decided, a Chairman and other officers 
elected, and an Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, 
minorities, and tribal and excluded areas set up. Thereafter, the 
provincial representatives will divide up into the three Sections 
shown under A, B, and C, in the Table of Representation in sub- 
paragraph (/) of this paragraph. 

(v) These Sections shall proceed to settle the Provincial Consti- 
tutions for the Provinces included in each Section, and shall also 
decide whether any Group Constitution shall be set up for those 
Provinces and, if so, ^ with what provincial subjects the Group 
should deal. Provinces shall have the power to opt out of the 
Groups in accordance with the provisions of sub-clause (wV) bciow. 

(w) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States 
shall reassemble for the purpose of settling the Union Constitution. 

(pit) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the 
provisions given elsewhere above or raising any major communal 
issue shall require a majority of the representatives present and 
voting of each of the two major communities. 

The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of 
the resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so re- 
quested by a majority of the representatives of either of the major 
communities, consult the Federal Court before giving his decision,. 

(yiii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements have come 
into operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come 
out of any Group in which it has been placed. Such a decision 
shall be taken by the new legislature of the Province after the first 
general election under > the new constitution. 

Advisory Committee on Citi^ens^ Ki^ts 

The Advisory Commet^tee on the rights^of citizens, muiorities, 
and tribal and exgludfcd areas should contain full representation of the 
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interest^ affected, and their function will be to report to the Vnion 
Cpnsti<^uer^ Assembly ypon the list of Fundamental Rights, the clauses 
for the prdtection of minorities,.ind a scheme for the administration 
of* the tribal gnd excllidcd areas, and to advise whether these rights 
should boi incorporated ‘in the Provincial, Group or Union Constitu- 
•ti^. 

l^gotiatingCoMmttee for States 

His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the Provincial 
Legislatures to proceed with the election of their representatives 
and the States to set up a Negotiating Committee. It is hoped that the 
process of constitution-making can proceed as rapidly as the complexi- 
ties of the task permit so that the interim period may be as short as 
possible. 

It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty between the^Union 
Constituent^sscmbly and the United Kingdom to provide for certain 
matters arising out of the transfer of power. 

While the constitution-making proceeds, the administration of 
•India has to be carried on. We attach the greatest importance, there- 
fore, to the setting up at once of an Interim Government having the 
support of the major political parties* It is essential during the 
interim period that there should be the maximum of co-operation in 
carrying through the difficult tasks that face theGovernment of India* 
Besides the heavy task of day-to-day administration, there is the grave 
danger of famine to be countered; there ate decisions to be taken*in 
many matters of post-war development which will have a far-reach- 
ing Effect on India’s future; and there are important international 
conferences in which India has to be represented. 

For all these purposes a Government having popular support is 
necessary. The Viceroy lias already started discussion to this end^ 
and hbpes soon to form an Interim Government in which all the port- 
folios, including that of War Member, will be held by Indian leaders 
having the full confidence of the people. The British Government 
recognizing the significance of the changes in the Government of 
India, will give the fullest measure of co-operation to the Government 
so formed in the accomplishment of its tasks of administration and 
in bringing about as rag>id and smooth a transition as possible. 

• To the leaders and people of India, who now have the opportunity 
of complete independence, we would finally say this: We and our 
Government and countrymen hope that it would be possible for 
the Indian people themselves to agree upon the method of framing 
the new constitwtion under which they will Jive. Despite the labours 
whi<^* we *have shared with the Indian Parties, and the exercise of 
much patience and goodwill by all, this has not been possible. We^ 
therefore, now lay before you proposals wfeich, after listening to all 
sides an^after much earnest thought, we trust twill enable you to 
attain your incfependencc iif the shortest time and with the least danger 
of internal disturbance and conflift. .These proposals may not, of 
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courye, completely satisfy all parties, but you will reccgniat with us 
that at this supreme moment in Indian history s^atesmans^iip demands, 
mutual accommodation. 

AlUrnative to Chaos 

We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance or rnesf 
proposals. After all the efforts which we and the Indian^ Parties hkvc 
made together for agreement, Vc must state that in our view there is 
small hope of peaceful settlement by agreement of the Indian Parties 
alone. The alternative would, therefore, be a grave aanger of vio- 
lence, chaos, and even civil war. The result and duration oV such a 
disturbance cannot be foreseen; but it is certain that it would be a 
terrible disaster for many millions of men, wemen and children. 
This is a possibility which must be regarded with equal abhori'ence 
by the Indian people, our own countrymen, and the world as a whole. 

We, therefore, lay these proposals before you in the p|;ofound hope 
that they will be accepted and operated by you in the spn it of accom- 
modation and goodwill in which they are offered. We appeal to all 
who have the future good of India at heart to exterfd their vision be- 
yond their own community or interest to the interests of the whole 
four hundred millions of the Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may choose to be a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth. We hope, in any event, that you 
will remain in close and friendly association with our people. But 
these are matters for your own free choice. Whatever that choice 
may be, we look forward with you to your ever-increasing prosperity 
among the great nations of the world, and to a future even more 
glorious •than your past. 


APPENDIX— XV 

Congress Working Committee’s Resolution on Mission’s 

Statement 

The following resolution was passed by lie Working Comtn^lU^ of the 
Indian National Congress on May 2^, 1946, at New Delhi ^ on the 

Cabinet Mission's Statement of May 16, 1946: 

The Working Committee have given careful consideration to 
the Statement dated May 16, 1946, issued by the delegation of the- 
British Cabinet and the Viceroy on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, as well as the correspondence relating to it that Kas passed be- 
tween the Congress President and the members of the ■‘Delegation. 
They have examined it with every desire to find a way^for a peace- 
ful and co-operative trapsfer of power and the establishment of a free 
and independent Jndia. Such an India mus'e necessarily ha^:e a strong 
central authority capable of representing the naliop wth power and 
dignity in the counsels of the world. In considering the Statement, 
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• 

the Working«Committte have kept ih view the picture of the futile, 
in so far-*as this was available to them from the proposals maeje For 
thft formation of a Pft)\4sional Government and the clarification given 
by membeii of the Delegation. Chis picture is still incomplete and 
yagiie. • St is Qnly on fhe basis of* the full picture that they can judge 
and come^to a decision ks to how far this is in confognity with the 
•objectives they aim at. These objectives are: independence for 
India; a strong, though limited. Central authority; full autonomy for 
thfe Provinces; the establishment of a democratic structure in the Centre 
and in the uivts; the guarantee of the fundamental rights of each indivi- 
dual sg that he may have full and equal opportunities of growth; 
and further that each community should have opportunity to live the 
life of its choice within the larger framework. 

, The Committee regret to find a divergence between these ob- 
jectives and the various proposals that have been made on behalf of 
the British Government, and, in particular, there is no vital change 
envisaged ckiring the interim period when the Provisional Govern-* 
ment will function, in spite of the assurance given in Paragraph 23 
of the Statement. If the independence of India is aimed at, then the 
functioning of the Provisional Government must approximate closely 
in fact, even though not in law, to that independence, and all ob- 
structions and hindrances to it should be removed. The continued 
presence of a foreign army of occupation is a negation of independence. 

The Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
contains certain recommendations and suggests a procedure for the 
building up of the Constituent Assembly, which is sovereign in^so 
far ^ the framing of the constitution is concerned. The Committee 
cjp^not agree with some of these recommendations. In their view 
it will be open to the Constituent Assembly itself at any stage tb make 
changes and variations, .with the proviso that in regard to certain 
majo/ communal matters the majority decision of both the major 
cemmunities will be necessary. 

The procedure for the election of the Constituent Assembly is 
based on representation in the ratio of one to a million, but the appli- 
cation of this principle appears to have been overlooked in the case 
of Etftropean members of Assemblies, particularly in Assam and 
Bengal. Therefore, the Committee expect that this oversight will 
•be \:orrected. 

The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully elected body, 
chosen by ihh elected members of the Provincial Legislatures. 
In Baluchistan, there is no elected Assembly or any other kind of 
chamber vfhic^i might elect a representative for the Constituent 
Asaetnbly* It would be improper for any land of nominated individual 
to sgeak for the whole province of Baluchistan, which he really does 
not rcpr<3lent in any way. 

In •Coorg, the Legislative Council* conta^s some nominated 
members as -wf 11 as Europeans elected from a specisfi ^constituency of 
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le^s than a hundred electors. *Only the eleAedl members from. the 
general constituencies should participate in the election. ‘ . 

The Statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms the basic principle* 
of Provincial autonomy and residui^y powers vesting in the Provinces. 
It is further said that Provinces should be free tb form groupi . Subset 
quently, howrver, it is recommended that Provincial representatives 
will divide up into sections which ‘shall proceed to settle the Rro^ 
vincial Constitutions for the IJfovinces in each section and shall also 
decide whether any Group Constitution shall be set up for the fto- 
vinces.’ There is a marked discrepancy in these two separate provi- 
sions, and it would appear that a measure of compulsion is introduced 
which clearly infringes the basic principle of Provincial autonorpy. 
In order to retain the recommendatory character of the Statement, and 
in order to make the clauses consistent with each other, the Cpm- 
mittee read Paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, the res- 
pective Provinces will make their choice whether or not to belong 
‘to the* section in which they are placed. Thus, the Cof.stituent As- 
sembly must be considered as a sovereign body with final authority 
for the purpose of drawing up a constitution and giving effect to it. 

The provisions in the Statement in regard to the Indian States 
are vague and much has been left for future decision. The Working 
Committee would, however, like to make it clear that the Constituent 
Assembly cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements, and the 
manner of appointing State representatives for the Constituent 
Assembly must approximate, in so far as is possible, to the method 
adopted in the Provinces*. . The Committee are gravely concerned to 
learn that even at this present moment some State governments are 
attempting to crush the spirit of their people with the help of armed 
forcesj> These recent developments in the States are of great signi- 
ficance in the present and for the future of India, as they indicate that 
there is no real change of policy on the part of some of the State 
governments and of those who exercise paramountcy. ’ , 

A Provisional National Government must have a new basis and 
must be a precursor of the full independence that will emerge from the 
Constituent Assembly. It must function in recognition of that 
fact, though changes in law need not be made at this stagq. The 
Governor-General may continue as the head of that Government 
during the interim period, but the Government should function ,as a 
Cabinet responsible to the Central Legislature. The status, powers 
and composition of the Provisional Government should be fully de- 
fined in order to enable the Committee to come to a decision. "Major 
communal issues shall be decided in the manner referred to above in 
order to remove any possible fear or suspicion from® the mind^s of a 
minority. 

The Working Committee consider that the connected problems 
involved in the establishment of a Provisional Government and a 
Constituent Asscm^ily shohld be viewed together so thatVney may 
appear as parts** 6f the same picture, and there may hr to-ordination 
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between fhe two, as well as an acceptance ot the independence that*is 
now recognj^ed as India’s right and due. It is only with the cohvic- 
*tion that ther are engaged in buildijig up a free, great and independent 
India, that the Working CommitUe can approach this task and invite 
the co-dp^ratic^ of all thje people of India. In the absence of a full 
’picture, th^ Committee are unable to give a final opinion^t this stage. 

APPENDIX— XVI 

^RiTiSH Government’s Interpretation of Mission’s 
Statement 

Th British Government^ after a "Round Table Conference with the 
Indian leaders^ issued the following Statement on December 6, 1946, in which 
they reajfirmed the interpretation of the Cabinet Mission in their May 16, 
1946, Statement regarding the grouping of "Provinces into Sections: • 

“The conversations held by His Majesty’s Goverrment with 
Pandit Jawaharla^Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
and Sardar Baldev Singh came to an end this evening as Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh are returning to India to-morrow 
morning. 

“The object of the conversations has been to obtain the participa- 
tion and co-operation of all parties in the Constituent Assembly. It 
is not expected that any final settlement could be arrived at, singe 
the Indian representatives must consult their colleagues before any 
final decision is reached. 

* .“The main difficulty that has arisen has been over the interj>reta- 
tion of Paragraph 19 (5) and (8) of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of 
May 16, relating to micetings ir Sections, which runs asfollows: — 

• ^9 (5)' “These Sections shall proceed to settle Provincial consti- 
tutions for the Provinces included in each Section and shall also 
decide whether any Group Constitution shall be set up for those 
Provinces and if so wii^h what Pro\incial subjects the Group should 
deal^ . Provinces should have power to opt out of the Groups in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-clause ( 8 ) below.” 

Paragraph 19 (8) • 

“As soon as the new constitutional agreements have come into 
opejration, it’shall be open to any Province to elect to come out 
of any Group in which it has been placed. Such a decision shall be, 
taken by fhe JLegislature of the Province after the first general 
eUiCtioruunder the new Constituent Assembly.” 

“The Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained the view 
that the decisions of the Sections should, in ^the absence of an agree- 
ment to aie contrary, be, taken by a simple •majt)rity vote of the re- 
presentatives .in ihe Section^. This view has been accepted by the 
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Muslim League, but the Congress have put^forward jf diffe.rcntyiew. 
They have asserted that the true meaning of ^le Statement, read as a 
whole, is that the Provinces have the ri^ht to decide both as teJ 
Grouping and as to their own tonstitutions. • 

“His Majesty’s Government have had legal advice Vhich con- 
firms that thfc Statement of May 16 means what the Cabiilet Mission* 
have always stated was their intention. This part of the Statement, 
as so interpreted, must therefore be considered an Essential part . 
of the Scheme of May 16 for enabling the Indian people to form- 
ulate a constitution which His Majesty’s GovernrrRsnt would be 
prepared to submit to Parliament. It should, thereforet be ac- 
cepted by all parties in the Constituent Assembly. 

“It is, however, clear that other questions of interpretation of the 
Statement of May 1 6 may arise and His Majesty’s Governmentjiope 
that if the Council of the Muslim League are able to agree to parti- 
cipate in the Constituent Assembly, they will also agree, as have 
the Congress, that the Federal Court should be asfted to decide 
matters of interpretation that may be referred to them by either 
side and will accept such a decision, so that the {procedure, both in * 
the Union Constituent Assembly and in the Sections, may accord 
with the Cabinet Mission’s Plan. 

“On the matter immediately in dispute. His Majesty’s Govern- • 
ment urge the Congress to accept the view of the Cabinet Mission 
in order that a way may be opened for the Muslim League to reconsi- 
der their attitude. If ip spite of this reaffirmation of the intention of 
tTie Cabinet Mission, the Constituent Assembly desires that this funda- 
mental point should be referred to for a decision of the Federal Court, 
such a reference should be made at a very early date. It will be 
reaso*nabIe that the meetings of the Sections of the Constituent 
Assembly should be postponed until the decision of the Federal Court 
is known. 

“There has never been any prospect of success for the Constituent 
Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure should the 
constitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in which 
a large section of the Indian population had not been represented. 
His Majesty’s Government could not, of course, contemplate, as 
Congress have stated they would not conteinplate, forcing such a 
constitution upon any unwilling parts of tlv^ country.” 

APPENDIX— XVII 
The Working Committee’s Statement 

T/w Working Cemmittee at its meeting in Delhi on Deceitlher 22* 1946 * 
considered the British Government^ s Statement of December 6, 1^46 afid issued 
the following statement: 

The WorbingfCommittee have given careful consideration to the 
Statement issued by the British Government on December 6, 1946, 
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as well as-^the^r statements made recently on their behalf in Parliameflt. 
^These statenjents, thq^ugh made by way of interpretation and elutida- 
tiofi, are ckjirly additiof's to, and^variations of, the British Cabinet 
Mission’s Statement of^May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of 
.the Constituent Assembly was based. 

The Statement of May 16, 1946, laid down in Paragraph 1 5 as basic 
puinciples of the Constitution that ‘‘there should be a Union of India 
embracing both British India and the States”, that “all subjects other 
than Union subjects and all residuary powers should vest in the Pro- 
vinces” and that “Provinces should be free to form Groups.” 

Tht Provinces were thus intended to be autonomous, subject to 
tha Union controlling certain specified subjects. Paragraph 19 
laid down, inter alia^ the procedure for Sections to meet, for decisions 
to be taken as to whether Groups should be formed or not and for 
any Province to elect to come out of the Group in which it might have 
been placed. 

In their* resolution of May 24, 1946, the Working Committee 
pointed out what appeared to be a divergence between the basic prin- 
ciples and the puocedure suggested, in that a measure of compulsion 
was introduced which infringed the basic principles of Provincial 
autonomy. The Cabinet Mission thereupon issued a Statement of 
May 25, 1946, in which it was <:tatcd that “the interpretation, put 
by the Congress resolution on Paragraph 15 of the Statement, to the 
c&ct that the Provinces can, in the first instance, make the choice 
whether or not to belong to the Section in which they are placed does 
not accord with the Delegation’s intentions. The reasons for the 
Groijping of Provinces are well known and this is an essential feature 
oi the Scheme and can only be modified by agreement between the 
two parties.” The point of issue was not merely one of*procedure 
but the fundamental principle of Provincial autonomy and whether or 
not a* Province or pait should be coerced against its will. 

• The Congress made it clear later that their objection was not to 
Provinces entering Sections but to compulsory Grouping and the pos- 
sibility of a dominating Province framing a constitution for another 
Province entirely again.*, i the wishes of the latter. This might result 
in the ftraYning of rules, the regulation of franchise, electorates, consti- 
tuencies for elections and the composition of the Legislature, which 
anight seriously prejudice or even nullify the provision for a Province 
subsequently to opt out of a Group. It was pointed out that this 
couLd.neyer b(? the intention of the Cabinet Mission as it would be 
repugnant to the basic principles and policy of the Scheme they had 
propounded*. The Congress approach to the problem of constitution- 
mal^iAg h£LS all along been that coercion should not be exercised 
against any Province or part of the country and that the constitution 
of frte Intaia should be drawn up with the co-operafion and good- 
will of parties and Provinces concer^jed. 

In a letter dated i5th;fune, 1946, from Loref W^vell to Maulana 
Azad, the Presfdcnt of the Congress, it was stated th^t “the Delega- 
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fion and I are aware of your objections to the principle. 'of Group- 
ing^. I would, however, point out that the Statement of May i6 does 
not make Grouping compulsory.^ It leaves ^he decision(to the elected 
representatives of the Provinces toncerned,# sitting toge^er in- Sec- 
tions. The only provision which is made is that the representatives of 
certain ProV*inccs should meet in Sections so that they can decide whe- 
ther or not they wish to form Groups.” Thus the princ:jple which was 
emphasized again was that Grt)uping was not compulsory and in regard 
to Sections a certain procedure was indicated. This jjrocedure was, 
not clear and could be interpreted in more than one way and, in any 
event, a point of procedure could not override a basic principle. We 
pointed out that the right interpretation should be one which did no 
violence to that principle. Further, in order to smooth the way to the 
co-operation of all concerned in the working of the proposed ScFieme, 
we not only made it clear that we were prepared to go into the Sections, 
but ftlso we suggested that if our interpretation was ngt accepted we 
would be agreeable to reference on this point to the Federal Court. 
It is well known that the proposal in regard to Grouping affected 
injuriously two Provinces especially, namely, Ass^am and the North 
West Frontier Province as well as the Sikhs in the Punjab. Their 
representatives expressed their strong disapproval of this proposal. 
In a letter to the Secretary of State dated 25 th May, 1946, Master 
Tara Singh gave expression to the anxiety and apprehensions of 
the Sikhs and asked for clarification in regard to certain matters. 
Jhe Secretary of State --sent an answer to this letter on June i, 1946, 
in the course of which' he said: ‘T have considered carefully the 
detailed points you raise at the end of your letter. I ft^.:r the 
Mission cannot issue any additions to, or interpretation of*the 
Statement.” 

In spite of this explicit statement, the British Government have, 
on December 6, issued a Statement which is both an addition to; and an 
interpretation of the Statement of May 16, 1946. They have done 
so after more than six and a half months, during which period many 
developments have taken place as a consequence of the original 
Statement. Throughout this period the position of the Congress was 
made repeatedly clear to the British Government or their representa- 
tives, and it was with full knowledge of this position that the British 
Government took subsequent steps in furtherance of the CabiriLt 
Mission’s proposals. That position was in conformity with the basic 
principles laid down in the Statement of May 16, 1946, which Statement 
the Congress had accepted in its entirety. Further the Congress 
had expressed its willingness to refer, if necessity arose, the point 
of interpretation to the' Federal Court, whose decision/ should be 
accepted by the parties concerned. In the course of his letter dated 
June 28, 1946* addressed to Mr. Jinnah, the Viceroy^ stated that 
‘Congress had s-xc^ted ihe Statement of May 16.’ In thVxourse of 
a broadcast on August 24, 1946, the Viceroy, in appealing to the Mus- 
lim League to co-operate, pointed out that the Congress are ready 
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to agree that afty dispute of interpretation may be referred to the 
Federal Court. 

The Muslim Leagife versed its former decision and rejected the 
British Cabinet Mission’s Scheme by a formal resolution, and even 
decided to fesorj to direct action. Their spokesmen have since re- 
peatedly challenged the very basis of that Scheme, that is, ’the Consti- 
tution. of a Union of India, and have reverted to their demand for a 
partition of Ir^dla. Even after the British Government’s Statement of 
December 6, the leaders of the Muslim League have reiterated 

this demand fot partition and the establishment of two separate inde- 
pendent governments in India. 

When the invitation of the British Government was received by 
the Congress at the end of November last to send its representatives 
to London, the Congress position was clearly indicated again. It 
was on an assurance of the Prime Minister of Great Britain that a 
representative of the Congress proceeded to London. 

In spite o&this assurance and of previous assurances to the effect 
that no additions to, or interpretations of, the Statement of May 16, 
1946, were going to be made, the British Government have now issued 
a Statement which clearly, in jevcral respects, goes beyond the original 
Statement, on the basis of which progress has been made till now. 

The Working Committee deeply regret that the British Govern- 
ment should have acted in a manner which has not been in keeping 
with their own assurances, and which has created suspicion in the 
minds of large numbers of people in India. F9r some time past, the 
attitude of the British Government and their representatives in India ' 
has been such as to add to the difficulties and complexities of the 
situativ^ in the country. Their present intervention, long after the 
men^Ders of the Constituent Assembly had been elected, has ^created 
a new situation which is full of peril for the future. Because of this, 
the Working Committee have given anxious and prolonged thought 
to it.^ '' 

The Congress seeks to frame, through the Constituent Assembly, 
a constitution of a free and independent India with the willing co-opera- 
tion of all elements of the Indian people. The Working Committee 
regret that Muslim League members of the Constituent Assembly 
have refrained from attending its opening session. The Com- 
mittee,^ however, apprecif\te and express their gratification at the 
pre^^ence in the Constituent Assembly of representatives of all other 
interests and sectipns of the people of India, and note with pleasure 
the spifir of co-operation in a common task and a high endeavour 
which has beep in evidence during the sessions of the Assembly. 

■ The Committee will continue their efforts t9 make the Constituent 
Assembly fully representative of all the people of India and trust that 
members of tjjie Muslim League will give their co-opemtion in this 
great task. In order to achieve this, the Committee Jiave advised 
Congress representatives in thp Assembly to postpone 9onsideration 
of important issuer to a subs^equent meeting. 
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^ In their Statement of December 6, 1946, the British Government 
in giving their interpretation of a doubtful point of procedure, have 
referred to it as a “fundamental point”, and su^^ested that the ConstU 
tuent Assembly may refer it to th^. Federal tourt at a v^ry early date. 
Subsequent statements made on behalf of the British (government 
have made it clear that they are not prepared to accept the 'decision of 
this Court should it go against their own interpretation. On behalf 
of the Muslim League also it has been stated that they wilL not be bound 
by the decision of the Federal Court, and a demand^for the partition 
of India, which is a negation of the Cabinet Mission's Scheme, continues . 
to be put forward. While the Congress has always been willing to ^ 
agree to a reference to the Federal Court, any reference now, when 
none of the other parties are prepared to join in it or to accept it,' and 
one of them does not even accept the basis of the Scheme, becomes 
totally uncalled for and unbecoming, and unsuited to the dignity of 
either the Congress or the Federal (Zourt. By their repeated state- 
ments, British statesmen have ruled this out. 

The Working Committee arc still of the opinion that the inter- 
pretation put by the British Government in regard to the method of 
voting in the Sections is not in conformity with Pr6vincial autonomy, 
which is one of the fundamental bases of the Scheme proposed in the 
Statement of May 16. The Committee arc anxious to avoid anything 
that may come in the way of the successful working of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and arc prepared to do everything in their power to 
seek and obtain the largest measure of co-operation, provided that no 
fundamental principle is violated. In view of the importance and ' 
urgency of the issues facing the country and the far-reaching conse- 
quences which must follow any decisions, the Working Cori.rnittee 
are convening an emergent meeting of rhe A.I.C.C. in Delhi carl^y in 
January to consider the latest developments and to give such direc- 
tions as it may deem fit. 


APPENDIX— XVIII 

A.-I.C.C.’s Resolution on Br. Govt.'s Statement of 
Dec. 6, 1946 

The follomng is the text of the resolution passed bj the A.I.C^C, at 
its meeting at New Delhi on Jan, 6 , 1947 : *^ 

The A.I.C.C. having considered the events that, have taken place 
in the country since the Meerut session of the Congress in''N()Vember 
last, the Statement issued by the British Government on December 6/ 
1946, and the Statement of the Working Committee o^ December 22, 
1946, advises Congressmen as follows: — 

1. The A.I.C.C. endorses the Statement of the Working Com- 
mittee of December 2a., 1946, and expresses its agreement with the 
views contained *»thcrein. 

2. While the Congress has always been agreeable to making 
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a reference to the Federal Court on the question of interpretation 
dispute, 'su<;Ji a refejence has become purposeless and undesirable 
owing to recent announiements made on behalf of the British Govern- 
mept. A reference could only be Aade on an agreed basis, the parties 
concerned agreeing to abide by the decision giVen. 

; 3 . Tlie A.LC.C. is firmly of opinion that the constitution for a 

free and independent India should be framed by the people of India 
on^the basis^of as wide an agreement as possible. There must be no 
interference whatsoever by any external authority, and no compulsion 
of any Province or part of a Province by another Province. The 
A.I.C.C. reali2cs and appreciates the difficulties placed in the way of 
some Provinces, notably Assam and the N.W.F.P. and the Sikhs in the 
Punjab, by the British Cabinet’s Scheme of May 16, 1946, and more 
especially by the interpretation put upon it by the British Govern- 
ment in their Statement of December 6, 1946. The Congress cannot 
be a party to any such compulsion or imposition against the will pf the 
^people concerned, a principle which the British Government have ’ 
themselves recognked. 

4. The A.I,C.C. is anxious that the Constituent Assembly should 
proceed with the work of framing a constitution for free India with 
the goodwill of all parties concerned and, with a view to removing the 
difficulties that have arisen owing to varying interpretations, agree 
to advise action in accordance with the interpretation of the British 
Government in regard to the procedure to be followea in the Sec- 
tions. It must be clearly understood, how;ever, that this must not 
involve any compulsion of a Province and that the rights of the Sikhs 
in the Punjab should not be jeopardised. In the event of any attempt 
ajsSuch compulsion, a Province or part of a Province has the right to 
take such action as may be deemed necessary in order to give' effect 
to the wishes of the people concerned. The future course of action 
will depend upon the developments that take place and the A.I.C.C., 
tliciefore, directs the Working Committee to advise upon it, when- 
ever circumstances so require, keeping in view the basic principle 
of Piovincial autonomy. 
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